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I 
THE EVOLUTION OF CATHOLICISM 


FUNDAMENTAL objection to the exclusive claims 

of the Catholic Church on the allegiance of men is 

that she differs in essentials from primitive Christianity. 
This difficulty underlies a whole world of controversy as 
to her present-day constitution and doctrine; she is de- 
clared triumphantly by a thousand voices to stand con- 
victed at the bar of history of having radically changed the 
one and corrupted past recognition the other. We are 
asked to compare the type of religion, in its simplicity and 
purity, as professed and practised by the Church of Pente- 
cost and of the first three centuries, with the ornate and 
complicated worship at a Pontifical High Mass in S. Peter’s 
to-day *—such worship being an unfailing index to the 
character of the creed of which it is the outward expression 
and symbol, for the law of faith is ever the law of prayer 
(lex credendi : lex orandi)—and then to assert, if we can, 
that the two religions are the same. Has the highly cen- 
tralized form of government that summons bishops through- 
out the world, at stated periods, to Rome to give an account 
of their stewardship,’ renewing or withdrawing at will their 


* Cf. Dr. Martineau, The Seat of Authority in Religion (3rd ed.), p. 134: 
“ If Clement of Rome could be called to the scene of his labours, and placed 
before the high altar of St. Peter’s to-day, do you think he would find 
himself at home . . . or even dimly guess the meaning of it all? Or if, 
before Clement of Alexandria, you could lay the Tridentine Decrees, would 
they so speak to his habitual thought and faith, that you could count on 
his signing them with joyful assent ? Notoriously there is neither dogma 
nor rite in the system of the Church which has not a long history to tell 
of its growth into settled form.” (Cf. pp. 166-7, and Dr. Caird, Evolution 
of Religion, 1893, II. 250, 251.) 

2 Vide Cardinal Vaughan in a sermon preached in St. James’, Spanish 
Place, W., on June 16, 1901: “‘ Every four years the Bishop, say in Eng- 
land, had to present himself before the Holy See, and take a full and com- 


plete report on the state of his diocese ... and then he received sug- 
11 
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powers, at times reprimanding them, enforcing their re- 
signation of their bishoprics, and, if contumacious, even 
depriving them of them ;—has a Society subject to such an 
autocratic authority as this, any likeness to the Church, 
almost republican in its constitution, in which Paul could 
rebuke Peter to his face, and Firmilian write in a letter, 
which Cyprian made his own, to Stephen his chief pastor :— 
‘How great sin hast thou heaped up, when thou didst cut 
thyself off from so many flocks! For thou didst cut thy- 
self off; deceive not thyself ; for he is truly the schismatic 
who has made himself an apostate from the communion of 
the unity of the Church. For while thou thinkest that all 
may be excommunicated by thee, thou hast excommunicated 
thyself alone from all” ?* 

Where is the modern doctrine of indulgences, with its 
correlative, the complicated system of graduated degrees 
of merit, to be found in Apostolic times ? Did 8. Augustine, 
whose convictions on the subject were so uncertain that he 
could go no further than a dubious “ forsitan verum sit,” * 
believe in a Purgatory of material fire where the suffering 
Church could be helped, if only by way of prayer (per 
modum suffragit), and application of good works, by the 
Church militant on earth? Did S. Ignatius or 8. Polycarp 
know anything of the Immaculate Conception of Mary—a 
dogma denied by saints of so late an age as S. Thomas and 
S. Bernard? Or 8S. Cyprian of Papal infallibility, defined 
within living memory ? Rome, we are told indignantly, has 
changed the face of the Church, substituting the tyranny of 


gestions, encouragement, or correction, as the case might be.’ (Cath. 
Times, June 21, 1901.) 

1 Hp. LXXV. inter Cypr., § 6, Oxf. ed., 1844, p. 284. Rigaltius says 
that the style shows that it was written in Greek by Firmilian and after- 
wards translated into Latin by Cyprian. He adds: “ Nec frustra Cypria- — 
nicis epistolis insertam, varia disciplinae veteris arma testantur.” (S. Cypr. 
opera, ed. Fell., Amstelodami, mpcc. p. 319, col. 1. note.) Dom Maran 
says in his life of S. Cyprian that the latter “‘ translated into Latin Fir- 
milian’s epistle, or at least authorised its publication.” (Op. S. Cypr., ed. 
Bened., col. cxii.) 

2 De Civitate Dei, lib. xxi., cap. 26. On the other side, the well-known 
passage in the Confessions where he speaks of the sacrifice of ransom being 
offered for his mother Monica’s soul, must not be forgotten. 
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absolute monarchism for the moderation of constitutional 
government ; she puts forward novelties as dogmas of “ the 
faith once for all (dra£) delivered,’ * rejecting from her 
communion all who will not accept her altered creed as on 
a level with the original revelation of Jesus Christ. 

This prima facie argument against Roman Catholicism 
is intelligible and effective. It appeals to the common sense 
of the average mind that shuns alike the sophistries of the 
controversialist (who has a case to make out independently 
of the question of abstract truth), and the ingenious subtle- 
ties that would bid us deny the evidence of our senses. Its 
strength lies in its very simplicity. It asks a plain question 
and demands as plain an answer. Is the Christianity offered 
for our acceptance the same as the Christianity of the 
Apostles ?. Until a satisfactory reply is forthcoming to this 
demand, further explanation and discussion is, to a great 
extent, a mere purposeless beating of the air. 

The charge is serious. In attempting to meet it we are 
alive to the difficulties of the case. An appeal to a general 
principle seems too often inadequate in dealing with parti- 
cular instances of facts that seem to tell in an opposite 
direction ; yet that is the only true line of defence in regard 
to both scientific and theological assumptions, which are 
disputed on account of an undue dwelling upon superficial 
and isolated objections, while the underlying truth that 
contains an explanation and a vindication of otherwise 
inexplicable discrepancies is misunderstood or ignored. 
If it can be shown on reasonable grounds that the alterations 
in doctrine and organization on which our foes lay such stress, 
so far from implying a vital and, for us, fatal difference 
between Roman Catholicism and primitive Christianity, 
rather prove the identity between the two, just as we can 
trace the features of the boy in the full-grown man, and 
argue from the very difference that the note of personal 
identity has been preserved, while we know that his twin- 
brother, resembling him in every particular, is a totally dis- 
tinct being ; then the objection that looks so formidable 
is turned into a weapon of defence. It is the object of the 
present essay to do this ;—to transform, that is to say, 

1 §, Jude, ver. 3. 
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stumbling-blocks into witnesses, by the application of a 
striking analogy, embodying a true law of life, to the Church 
of God as a society of living men. 

This analogy is founded on the nature of the Church as 
portrayed in the New Testament. 8. Paul is pre-eminently 
responsible for the comparison between the Church and a 
human body. He outlines the idea in his Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians, where he speaks of Christ as 
the ‘‘ head over all the Church, which is His body . . . the 
saviour of His body . . . from whom the whole body being 
compacted and fitly joined together by what every joint 
supplieth, according to the operation in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in charity ” * and as ‘‘ nourishing and cherishing the 
Church ”’ because we are ‘“‘ members of His body, of His flesh, 
and of Hisbones.”* In his first Epistle to the Corinthians he 
draws out at length the comparison, showing that “as the 
body is one and hath many members, and all the members 
of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body ; so 
also is Christ. For in one spirit were we all baptized into 
one body.” * He goes on to prove the exactness of the 
parallel between the Christian Society, made up of many 
members co-ordinated and mutually dependent one upon 
another, and a human body with its eyes, ears, limbs, and 
feet cohering, in spite of their diversity of structure, to form 
a simple unity. ‘The body is not one member, but many 
. . . God hath set the members every one of them in the 
body as it hath pleased Him. . . . Now there are many 
members indeed, yet one body. . . . God hath set some in 
the Church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doctors. 
. .. Areallapostles? Are all prophets? Are all doctors ? 
. . . Now you are the body of Christ and members of mem- 
bers.”’ * 

Thus the Apostle traces, fully and fearlessly, the char- 
acteristic features of the Catholic Church, and implicitly of 
the revealed doctrine which it embodied, preserved, and 


1 Ephesians i. 22, 23; iv. 15, 16; ef. Colossians i, 18; ii. 19, 
* Ephesians v. 29, 30. 

* 1 Corinthians xii. 12, 13. 

* Thid. vv. 14, 18, 20, 28, 27 (uéAn €k pépovs), 
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promulgated, in a striking yet most commonplace reality.’ 
A human body has certain clearly marked elements and 
properties peculiar to itself; it has a history of its own—a 
genesis, a growth, a decay ; it is governed by laws ; it stands 
apart from the congeries of dead matter that surround it, as 
well as from other organisms of life, by virtue of its dis- 
tinctive nature and separate identity. Such too, according 
to S. Paul, is the Church of Jesus Christ—His Body—into 
which the soul is incorporated by the new birth of baptism, 
and of which it forms an integral part, as a living member 
in a human organism. 

Now the chief characteristic of this analogy is the mingled 
change and permanence that is apparent in the life-history 
of a human body, and its counterpart in the organization 
and dogma of the Church to which it is likened. There is 
but small superficial resemblance between the shapeless 
embryo and the body of manifold complexity at birth—be- 
tween the unconscious infant and the growing boy—between 
the unformed boy and the man at his prime—between the 


1 A non-Catholic writer has stated in singularly clear language this same 
idea of the organic nature of Christianity. “‘ A Church ”’ (writes Mr. W. H. 
Mallock) ‘‘ when developed according to the laws of spiritual sociology, 
is not a mere collection of units . . . kept together by some mechanical 
organization. It is a collection of such units or living cells formed into a 
single living and growing organism.” He goes on to show that, for Christi- 
anity to enter on its true evolutionary course, “it requires . . . firstly, 
a miraculous Christ, who speaks with the authority of unique and super- 
natural knowledge ; and secondly, a society which, as the custodian and 
expositor of His teachings, has, in its corporate capacity, been endowed 
by Him with a faculty of expounding them truly, and applying them 
progressively, but yet unanimously and consistently, from age to age, to 
the changing conditions of life.” (Fortnightly Review, February 1900, 
p. 289.) Elsewhere in the same article, p. 273, he speaks of “‘ the Roman 
theory of the Church” as “the theory most closely in accordance with 
modern evolutionary science as applied to the phenomena of society ; 
because, while the reformed churches might conceive of a Church as an 
organisation, the Church of Rome alone conceived of it as a developing 
organism.” Cf. the late M. Laffitte, the Positivist leader, who writes 
that Catholicism grows while Protestantism, with its futile harking back 
to an impossible primitive standard, keeps Christianity in its embryonic 
state, or else reduces it to that condition, contrary to every law that 
governs the expansion and development of living organisms. (“* Le Grand 
Types de PHumanité”: Catholicisme, III. p. 376.) 
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fully-developed man and the tottering grandsire with en- 
feebled powers in the second childhood of senile decay ; yet 
we know that the same individual continues to exist through 
all the stages of human life. By the law of metabolism every 
particle of our bodily frame disappears in cycles of seven 
—some say even fewer—years ; but this does not prevent 
the persistence of the same person in unaltered reality as 
the subject of manifold experience, the centre and pivot of 
the change that affects its earthly envelope, and, through it, 
the spiritual powers of memory, thought, and volition that 
are only exercised through the medium of corporeal senses. 

It is the same with the Church of Christ,itsconstitution and 
its doctrine. There is an abiding note of permanence not- 
withstanding the perpetual flow of changing ideas, different 
modes of thought, of comprehension, of expression, varied 
forms of government. S. Vincent of Lerins is responsible 
for the comparison between the development of Christian 
dogma—and we may surely add Church organization which 
exists to enshrine it—and the change of a growing boy into 

a full-grown man.’ . He does not consider this principle of 
orderly development inconsistent with the three elements 
of his famous canon of Catholicity—the universality, the 
permanence, the consent which must accompany any true 


doctrine. “Is there,” he continues, “‘ no advance (profectus) 
then, in the Church of God? Verily there is, and that of the 
highest kind. . . . There ought . . . to be increase, and 


great and earnest progress, as well of individuals as of the 
whole body, as well of one man as of the entire Church . . . 
in intelligence, in knowledge, in wisdom.” ? “It is right,” 
he says further on, “that those ancient dogmas of the 
heavenly philosophy should in course of time be cultivated 
(excurentur), dug out (limentur), and polished (poliantur) ; 
but it is wrong that they should be changed, wrong that 
they should be deformed, wrong that they should be mu- 
tilated. It is lawful for them to receive evidence, light, 
distinction : it is necessary for them to retain their fulness, 
their integrity, their singularity (proprietatem).” * 

A modern writer has shown plainly the bearing of the prin- 
ciple of development, as set forth by Vincent of Lerins, on 

* Commonitorium, § 23, ® Thid. § 28, 3 Tbid. § 30, 
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the explication of dogma—that principle which Newman 
summed up in the pithy phrase that religious belief in “‘ new 
relations ...and...under new forms changes with 
them in order to remain the same.”* As a human body 
grows and changes while remaining the same—the very 
change being the condition of its identity—so dogma de- 
velops, becomes more complicated in its structure, seems 
expanded and enlarged, and the organization, that came 
into existence to be its guardian and expounder, differs in 
form and complexity from its original simplicity of shape, 
while the one and the other remain identically what they 
were at the beginning. The owtward appearance may vary, 
but the root-germ of an individual existence endures in spite 
of all change. “A revelation of changeless truth,” the 
writer we have just mentioned—Mr. Wilfrid Ward—has 
finely said, “‘ a revelation of changeless truth has been made 
to restless, changeful man, whose media of apprehension and 
modes of expression were ever altering. No philosophy was 
revealed. No science was revealed. Yet the Christian 
message could only be handed on explicitly in terms that 
included both . . . It was not the Divine revelation which 
changed. It was man with his equipment for its explica- 
tion and expression which changed.” S. Vincent of Lerins’ 
analogy of religion to the growing boy who becomes a man 
and yet remains the same * had a profound meaning.” * 
Padre Giovanni Semeria has recently applied the principle 
of evolution to the growth of dogma in a remarkable book, 
Dogma, Gerarchia e Culto, nella Chiesa Primitiva (Rome : 
Pustet). ‘‘The Church,” he writes, ‘of Leo XIII. is the 


1 Essay on Development (1891), p. 40. 

2 In this sense must be understood such statements as that of Pope 
Leo XIII., in his Encyclical Satis Cognitum, that : ‘‘ In the decree of the 
Vatican Council as to the nature and authority of the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff, no newly conceived opinion is set forth, but the venerable 
and constant belief of every age.” (Authorized Eng. transl., pp. lv. lvi.) 
Cf. the Vatican Decree (Constit. Dogmat. Prim. de Eccl. Christi, cap. iv. 
Collect. Lacens., vii. 48.) 

3 Commonitorium, cap. xxiii. 

4 Art. in Fortnightly Review, April 1900, p. 632; cf. his art. on ‘The 
Rigidity of Rome,” in Nineteenth Century for November 1895, and his Life 
of Wiseman (ed. 3), vol. II. pp. 536-7. 
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same Church as that of S. Peter in the sense in which the J 
of to-day am the same as the J of thirty years ago; but 
the two are not identical ; there is an increasing movement 
and process of formation.” And again: ‘‘ Newman’s great 
merit is to have substituted for the mechanical idea of a 
tradition deposited in written documents—an idea which 
in another sphere is the counterpart of the Protestant con- 
ception of the Bible—the organic notion of an ever-living 
tradition.” 

In truth, the growth in the consciousness and expression 
of Christian doctrine is a necessity of its being. Bishop 


Butler acutely admits this when he writes :—“‘ As it is owned 
that the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood ; 
so, if it ever comes to be understood, . . . it must be in the 


same way as natural knowledge is come at: by the con- 
tinuance and progress of learning and of liberty, and by 
particular persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing 
intimations scattered up and down it, which are overlooked 
and disregarded by the generality of the world. Nor,” 
he continues, ‘“‘is it at all incredible that a book, which 
has been so long in the possession of mankind, should con- 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the same 
phenomena, and the same faculties of investigation, from 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equally in the pos- 
session of mankind several thousand years before. And 
possibly it might be intended that events as they come to 
pass should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts 
of Scripture.” * 

We see this analogy between the growth of religious ideas 
—the development, that is to say, of dogma—and the growth 
of an organic body, well exemplified in God’s method of 
dealing with men under both the old and new dispensations.” 
Other religions claim to give the whole truth piecemeal. 
Not so with the Divine religion of revelation. The old dis- 


1 Analogy, II. iii. 21. Gladstone’s edition, 1897, pp. 193-4. 

2 The writer is indebted for some valuable thoughts here incorporated 
in the text, to a luminous sermon preached by the Rev. B. W. Maturin, at 
Bishops Stortford on November 7, 1900. It need scarcely be said that 
Fr. Maturin is in no way responsible for the accuracy of the report. 
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pensation was professedly fragmentary and imperfect: it 
was never intended to be complete and satisfying, but was 
essentially barren and sterile. The Jews were always looking 
ahead for something else that was better —for the coming 
of the Messiah who should reveal all things. God taught 
men by a process of gradual development. His religion was 
old long before Bethlehem. Christianity had its roots in the 
soil on which man was created. Wesee the first glimmer of 
light in the patriarchal days, dawning into the clearer light 
of Judaism, and brightening at length into the full and 
perfect noon-day splendour of Christianity. God says a 
word here, a word there. The holy writers wrote quite 
independently of one another. Yet the revelation hangs 
marvellously together, forming an unbroken organic whole. 
The Old Testament prepares us for the New, while the New 
Testament takes for granted the Old. Thus the Apocalypse 
borrows its imagery from the Old Testament. 8S. John’s 
mind must have been saturated with the prophecies to have 
written it. S. Paul, again, speaks of our Lord as the second 
Adam, so pre-supposing that we must know the first chapter 
of Genesis before we can attempt to read his epistles. 
** Christ,” says S. Augustine, “‘ lay hidden in the Old Testa- 
ment: He was revealed in the New Testament.” The 
Church of God is in truth as old as creation, for the God 
that Adam worshipped in Eden is the same God that we 
worship to-day in the Catholic Church. 

The development of Christianity, without impairing its per- 
manent identity, either in doctrine or in Church organization, 
is based on the fact that it is a body of living truth, growing 
through all the stages natural to a body’s evolution—from a 
formless embryo to an articulated structure, from poten- 
tiality to actuality, from childhood to maturity. We confine 
ourselves to the consideration of the relation that exists 
between the development of Catholicism from its rudimen- 
tary condition at Pentecost * to its appearance in the world 


1 It may be fairly urged as an objection to this that the Church born at 
Pentecost cannot be said to hold analogy with organic life in its embryonic 
state. No doubt in one sense this embryonic condition existed in the 
Patriarchal and Jewish times, and the Christian Church was in its infancy 
in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic eras ; but in the sense in which 8S. Paul 
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to-day, and the development of a body, organized, compact, 
fully equipped at birth, from the embryo that was its first 
beginning. The purpose of the present essay is, in other 
words, to show the necessary correlation between the 
evolution of the Church as a living organism, and the growth 
of any natural body according to the scientific laws of 
embryology. It is hoped that by expanding this idea a 
solution may be aftorded to the problem of the apparent 
discrepancy between primitive Christianity and its pro- 
fessed modern representative in Catholicism, and that, at 
the same time, its bearings on disputed points of con- 
troversy which the Church’s varied history has occasioned 
may be made clear. 


§ 1. THe CHURCH AND EMBRYOLOGY. 


If the Church of Christ be, as 8. Paul designates it, “a 
body,’’ it must—for the comparison to be true—resemble a 
body—more or less accurately—and that as much in the 
initial stages of its growth, leading to its further fashioning 
and development in due and orderly gradation, as in its 
ultimate appearance, when it has attained the stature, 
symmetry, and beauty of full perfection. We must not, 
for example, look, as many controversialists appear to do, 
for the appearance of a full-grown organism, with its re- 
markable specialization of structure and accompanying 
powers, in the early years of the Church’s existence, any 
more than we could reasonably expect to find, in the order 
of natural life, the embryo of a human body possessing a 
highly organised frame, and the specialized functions that 
appear at the end of the period of development marked 
out for it by an unchanging law. 

It is from a forgetfulness of this principle of organic de- — 
velopment, as applied to the dogma and constitution of the 


speaks of the Church as a body distinct in itself from all relationship with 
any other body, as distinct as one individual is distinct from another in- 
dividual—we are at liberty to consider it apart, and to trace its history 
as a separate organism from the earliest stages of its life. Judaism was 
from this standpoint, the mother of Catholicism—not so one with it as to 
be its embryo. 
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Church, that unwarrantable and historically untenable as- 
sumptions are sometimes made on both sides. A certain 
class of Anglican and Catholic apologists, for example, seem 
to think that, on Roman Catholic principles, we must find 
a full-blown Papacy, endowed with the recently defined 
prerogative of infallibility, at the outset of the Church’s life. 
Thus the Rev. F. W. Puller in his Primitive Saints and the 
See of Rome—a work remarkable for its Christian, charitable, 
and scrupulously fair tone, qualities, alas! all too rare in 
controversial literature—asks triumphantly, ““ Why did not 
the Council of Nicaea safeguard [the] divine right of its 
infallible monarch?” * “Is it not marvellous,” he pro- 
ceeds, “‘that on the very first occasion, when the whole 
Church has an opportunity of meeting together by repre- 
sentation in an Gicumenical Synod, the one matter in which 
it seems to take no interest is the divinely-given prerogatives 
of its head ?”’* Not more marvellous, we reply, than to 
look for a mouth in an embryo a few days old, or to expect 
an infant to possess the consciousness of aman. The marvel 
would have been if the Fathers of Nicaea had recognised in 
its fulness the infallible magisteriwm of the Church’s organic 
head, when the same magisteriwm diffused throughout the 
body had remained in abeyance for nearly three hundred 
years.” But our author goes further. He even expects the 
Apostles to have been conversant on Papal principles with 


1 Edition 1900, p. 140. 2 Thid. 
3 Father Puller elsewhere maintains that Papal infallibility should have 
been amply recognized in the second and third centuries. “* Polycrates 


[he writes with reference to the Paschal controversy] replied that he was 
not scared by Victor’s threats. He had evidently not been brought up 
in the teaching which was so clearly set forth by the Vatican Council” 
(Op. cit., p. 17). Of S. Cyprian he writes in a similar strain: “‘ We must 
observe that 8. Cyprian hardly seems to realize that he is writing to one 
on whom had ‘ been divinely conferred the gifts of never-failing truth and 
faith ’ (Collectio Lacensis, vii. 486-7), as was the case if the Vatican decrees 
are true. He does not submit the decision of his province to the Pope’s 
infallible decision” (Op. cit., p. 63). Newman retorts to a similar objector : 
“It is not a greater difficulty that S. Ignatius does not write to the Asian 
Greeks about Popes, than that S. Paul does not write to the Corinthians 
about Bishops. And it is a less difficulty that the Papal Supremacy was 
not formally acknowledged in the second century than that there was no 
formal acknowledgment on the part of the Church of the doctrine of the 
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the fully developed doctrine defined as “ of faith ”’ in 1870. 
“Why,” he asks, “was it . . . natural to 8. Paul to use 
such language [as Galatians 11. 9] in a letter to his converts ? 
Because neither he nor they held the doctrine of the Papal 
primacy which was set forth in the Vatican decrees. Be- 
cause it had never entered their minds that such a doctrine 
would ever be devised and propagated by Christian men ”’ * 
Rather, we would say, because the law of growth, which is 
the law and condition of life, had to be obeyed in the due 
consciousness, and consequent increased accuracy in the 
formulation, of Christian dogma, as much as in the slow 
evolution of a plant from a tiny seed, or a human body from 
its first faint embryonic rudiments. 

On the other side, we have so able a writer as Dom Chap- 
man, O.8.B. of 8. Thomas’s Abbey, Erdington, making a 
similar unfounded claim. In a learned article in the Revue 
Bénédictine he actually asserts that, as early as the third 
century, S. Irenzus in the famous passage in his treatise 
Contra Hereses* taught Rome to be “the centre of the 
Church and the infallible throne of the truth ” (“‘ Je pense 
que j’en ai dit assez pour montrer que ce texte de S. Irénée 

. reste toujours une preuve pleine et enti€re . . . que 
Rome est le centre de lEglise et le siége infaillible de la 
vérité”’).° He has been sufficiently answered by an authority 
of whose learning and orthodoxy there can be no question. 
‘We fail to see,” Father Bacchus, of the Birmingham 
Oratory, writes with praiseworthy candour, “* We fail to see 
how it can be maintained that Irenzus is appealing to a 
magistervum, or to any right to decide upon disputed points, 
possessed by the Roman Church.* 

If we once admit the legitimacy of evolution in the 
sphere of religious truth, there is no need to read a false 
and distorted meaning into the plain records of history. It. 
would be in the face of analogy, not in confirmation of it, to 
find the Papal supremaacy admitted, with all its far-reaching 
consequences, on the Day of Pentecost, or in sub-Apostolic 


Holy Trinity till the fourth ” (Development, ed. 1878, p. 151; cf. Id. pp. 
149-150). 7 

1 Ibid. p. 112. 2 III. iii. § 2. 3 Année xii. p. 64. 

* Art. in Dublin Review, April 1899, p. 383. 
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times, just as it would astonish us to find the HomG6ousion 
expressed with Nicene precision in the epistles of St. Paul, 
or the Theotokos in the mouth of 8. Justin Martyr. 

It is beyond our purpose to enter into the larger question 
of the scientific principle of evolution as a whole; yet, as 
that particular application of the general law in embryology 
would be unintelligible without some reference to it, one or 
two remarks on the subject would seem, at this point, to 
be necessary. We may, then, define evolution, with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, as ‘“‘ the change from a diffused, imper- 
ceptible state to a concentrated, perceptible state, [which] 
is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion ; [just as] the change from a concomitant, perceptible 
state to a diffused, imperceptible state is an absorption of 
motion and concomitant disintegration of matter.”* This 
quasi-explanation of the phenomena of manifold change 
and gradual attainment of a higher degree of perfection, in 
the objects that everywhere surround us, is expressly stated 
by its foremost defenders to be neither anti-theistic in 
tendency nor concerned with religious belief. In the 
first place, it is not an explanation at all of the origin 
of matter, motion, or life. Professor Huxley, the apostle 
of Agnosticism, is quite clear on this point. ‘It is,” he 
writes, “‘ very desirable to remember that evolution is not 
an explanation of the cosmic process, but merely a general- 
ized statement of the methods and results of that process. 
And, further, that, if there is proof that the cosmic process 
was set going by any agent, then that agent will be the 
creator of it and of all its products, although supernatural 
intervention may remain strictly excluded from its further 
course.”* (Cf. Charles Darwin, who asks why it should be 
more “‘ irreligious ”’ to explain the origin of man as a distinct 


1 First Principles, pp. 279-81. Cf. p. 396, where evolution is defined 
ex professo as “‘an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion during which the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogenity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 

? Collected Essays, vol. ix. p. 6. He aptly styles scientific knowledge 
“the limited revelation of the nature [not the origin] of things”’ (Ibid.). 
Cf. Romanes, Op. cit., vol. I. pp. 412-14. 
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species by descent from some lower form than to explain the 
birth of the individual through the laws of ordinary re- 
production. Descent of Man, ed. 2, 1877, p. 613.) 

Darwin himself scouts as “‘ mere rubbish ”’ the idea of 
‘“‘ thinking at present of the origin of life.” “‘ One might,” 
he adds, ‘‘ as well think of the origin of matter.” * And Pro- 
fessor Ward thus sums up concisely the impotence of science 
to bridge the chasm between the inorganic and the organic 
worlds :— 

‘Even if,” he writes, ‘‘ astronomical physics will carry 
us smoothly from chaotic nebulosity to the order and stability 
of a solar system, and if again ‘it does not seem incredible 
that from . . . low and intermediate forms both animals 
and plants may have been developed’ (Origin of Species, 
ed. 6, p. 425); still what of the transition from the lifeless 
to the living ? There is no physical theory of the origin of 
life. Nothing can better show the straits to which science 
is put for one than the reception accorded to Lord Kelvin’s 
forlorn suggestion that possibly life was brought to the 
planet by a stray meteorite !”’ * 


1 Letter to Hooker, Darwin’s Life, ii. p. 18. 

2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, ed. 1, vol. I. p. 8. Dom. Breen, O.8.B., 
makes the following excellent remarks in a letter to The Catholic Times 
(December 28, 1900): “‘ Where the Church has not spoken, it is not for me 
to dogmatise, but it may be useful to point out that, in the Bible account 
of the genesis of our cosmos, out of the fifteen steps in the order of pro- 
duction, only three are assigned to a creative act, viz., (1) the origin of 
matter ; (2) the origin of life; (3) the origin of the rational animal. 
All the rest is mere development and formation, which is quite consistent 
_ with some theory of evolution. But upon the question of the origin of 
matter, of life, and of human intelligence modern science can tell us nothing 
because it knows nothing. . .... Evolution is only the second step in the 
process ; origination is the first. Given the raw material, evolution can 
work with it, but it can no more supply the raw material than it can square 
the circle. Let scientists keep their principle of evolution within its proper © 
limits, and keep it clear of the question of origination. Theology and true 
science draw the line there [he has just quoted Dr. Wallace as stating, 
in his work on “ Darwinism,” that no theory of natural selection can ever 
explain the phenomenon of the human intellect; Professor Tyndall as 
proving by experiment that you cannot develop life from death; and 
modern scientists as professing to be ignorant about the origin of matter 
as they are of its ultimate constituents], and it is only the Agnostic that 
refuses to do so.” 
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In the next place, evolution positively points to an 
Evolver. A Divine Orderer is demanded for order to be 
brought out of chaos. And evolution is pre-eminently an 
orderly or ordering process. ‘‘ The faith [to quote from 
the same authority as before] which is born of knowledge, 
finds its object in an eternal order, bringing forth ceaseless 
change, through endless time, in endless space ; the mani- 
festations of the cosmic energy alternating between phases 
of potentiality and phases of explication. It may be that, 
as Kant suggests, every cosmic magma (sic.) predestined 
to evolve into a new world has been the no less predestined 
end of a vanished predecessor.” * 

Professor Ward, the most uncompromising opponent of 
Mr. H. Spencer’s philosophy, gives his testimony to the 
same effect. ‘‘ Evolution,” he writes, “‘ as commonly under- 
stood, is as far as possible from suggesting mechanism. By 
evolution or development was meant primarily the gradual 
unfolding of a living germ from its embryonic beginning to 
its final and mature form. This adult form, again, was not 
regarded as merely the end actually reached through the 
successive stages of growth, but as the end aimed at and 
attained through the presence of some archetypal idea, 
entelechy, or soul, shaping the plastic material and directing 
the process of growth. Evolution, in short, implied ideal 
ends controlling physical means ; in a word, was teleological. 
In this sense mechanical evolution or development becomes 
a contradiction in terms.” * 

Evolution of pre-existing homogeneous matter—even of 
a primitive atom—into a variety of heterogeneous forms, 


1 Huxley, Collected Hssays, ix. pp. 8,9. Cf. vol. VIIL. p. 321. 

2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, ed. 1 (1899), vol. I. pp. 186-7. ‘‘ It must 
be confessed that Mr. H. Spencer teaches no such teleological characteristics 
of his theory of evolution. To him evolution is more than the statement 
of a process reducing order, harmony and beauty from a primal chaotic 
state of matter: it is an all-sufficient explanation of both motion and 
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matter.” ‘A real world is sublimated into ‘non-matter in motion 
(Ward, Op. cit. p. 225). ‘‘ According to (his) drift, it would seem .. . to 
account for all form . . .” (Prof. Ward, Op. cit. p. 225). Or, as Professor 


Riehl happily puts it: “‘ Listen to Mr. H. Spencer, and you must believe 
that literally everything that is has evolved, including, forsooth, even 
evolution itself!” (Der philosoph. Kriticism, B. II. Th. 2, p. 75). 
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leaves wholly untouched the problem of the origin of matter 
and the production of its simplest elements ; the dissipation 
of energy into a thousand modes leaves unexplained the 
preliminary stage, during which the absorption of motion 
must have taken place. ‘In the production of the atom 
from a perfect fluid we are driven at once to the uncon- 
ditioned—to the Great First Cause ; it is, in fine, an act of 
creation and not of development.” * 

Thirdly, the principle of evolution in no way conflicts with 
the great co-ordinated truths of man’s moral freedom and his 
eternal destiny. It is on a different plane altogether. The 
spiritual struggle in which the will asserts its power of free- 
choice, and by the strenuousness of its endeavour, progresses 
—haltingly and painfully it may be, but none the less truly— 
in moral perfection, is the reverse of the gladiatorial conflict 
of the cosmic process of development, in which might be- 
comes right, the weak succumbing to the strong. ‘‘ The 
practice of that which is ethically best [Professor Huxley 
lays down in a famous passage in his Romanes lecture] 
—what we call goodness or virtue—involves a course of 
conduct which is in all respects opposed to that which leads 
to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of — 
ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint ; in place of 
thrusting aside, or treading down all competitors, it requires 
that the individual shall not merely respect, but shall help 
his fellows; its influence is directed not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible 
to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of ex- 
istence.”’ * 

Mr. Lecky ° expresses the same truth in a different form : 
‘The theory,” he writes, “of continuous ascent from a 


1 Tait and Stewart, The Unseen Universe, ed. 2, p. 117. 

2 Collected Essays, vol. IX. pp. 81-2. Cf. ibid.: “Let us understand, 
ence for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating — 
the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in combating 
it.” 

> The Map of Life, ed. 3, p. 188. This statement is perhaps more ap- 
plicable to our first remark on evolution—that is does not attempt to 
explain the origin of matter, motion or life. But the reference to “ the 
Fall,’ and the “settled and Providential plan’ in man’s regard, would 
seem to make it apposite at this point of our subject. 
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lower to a higher stage took the place of the theory of the 
Fall as the explanation of human history. . . . It gives no 
explanation of the ultimate origin of things, and it is in 
no degree inconsistent with the belief either in a Divine and 
Creative origin or in a setiled and Providential plan.” 

Having made, so far, a necessary digression on the nature 
and extent of the principle of evolution in general, we now 
turn to consider that particular ramification of it in the 
growth of living organisms. 

Whatever may be the case as to the larger theory of 
evolution, ranging from the nebulae in the heavens to the 
stocks and stones of this lower earth—and its best ex- 
ponents do not claim more for it than it is a highly “ work- 
able hypothesis,” * nor that the arguments for it have 
more than a cumulative force—there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the law of evolution from the general to the par- 
ticular, from the less organized to the more organized, from 
unity to multiformity, holds good in the region of embryology. 
There is only need for us to look at the diagram (after 
Haeckel) on pages 152-153 of Professor Romanes’ Darwin 
and after Darwin (vol. I., ed. 2), showing a series of embryos 
of the classes of vertebrate animals below the mammalia, at 
three comparable and progressive stages of development, 
to be convinced of the truth in fact of a law of growth, 
evolution, slow progress and march, from a monotonous 
uniformity of structure and stagnant generalization of 
functions, in embryonic forms, to their final perfection in a 
manifold specification of powers and beautiful variety of 
parts. 


§2. How Orcanic Bopies EVOLVE. 


It is important to have a clear idea of the ramifications of 
this scientific law of evolution, governing the growth and 
development of bodies. What, then, does embryology— 
that youngest of sciences—tell us ? 

To begin with, all animals are divided into the two great 


+ Romanes, Op. cit. vol. I. p. 337, says that it has been so accepted by 
‘ all naturalists with scarcely one notable exception.” He adds, however, 
that “in the opinion of those most competent to judge, it is held to be 
virtually a completed induction.’ 


‘ 
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groups of protozoa and metazoa. The peculiarity of the 
former class is that their organism is composed of a single 
isolated physiological cell; that of the latter that their 
organism consists of a number of such cells modified in 
various ways. We may conveniently pass over the proto- 
zoa and confine our attention to the metazoa, with the one 
remark that every ‘‘ metazo6n begins its life as a proto- 
zoon,’* for the multicellular organism in every instance 
starts from an ovum, or solitary cell, which is in structure 
a protozodn. To the metozoa belong mammalia, including, 
of course, the human body, and the law governing their evo- 
lution is as follows :—The primitive state is that of a germ- 
cell, consisting of protoplasm centreing round a nucleus or 
germinal vesicle. This gives place, similarly to the mul- 
tiplication of a protozodn “by fission, to a division or 
separation of the nucleus, but, unlike the simple process in 
the case of the enlargement of the protozo6n,”’ this division 
is indirect and highly complex. The phenomena that arise 
go by the name of karyokinesis. Professor Romanes gives 
an interesting illustration (after Strasburger) of the suc- 
cessive phases of the division of the ovwm or egg-cell of a 
worm, showing very clearly the immense complexity, com- 
bined with an ordered beauty unsurpassed by any other 
process revealed by microscopical research, of the changes 
that occur in the nucleus and surrounding cell-contents, re- 
sulting in segmentation of the ovum.’ Similar processes 
of division and specialization continue to repeat themselves 
in subsequent stages, and this is now generally held to be 
true of all the stages of cell-division, whereby the original 
egg-cell eventually constructs an entire organism. These 
various phases of further development in the case of the 
highest organism—Man—may be thus shortly summarised : 
—Like that of all other organisms, unicellular or multi- 
cellular, his development starts from the nucleus of a single 
ovum. The multicellular body which is formed by the 
series of segmentations of this nucleus (already described) 


* Ibid. p. 104. The following description of the successive processes 
of embryonic development is a summary of that contained in Romanes’ 
work already cited, pp. 114-142. 

2 Op. antea cit. p. 113. 
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is at first a sphere of cells. Soon a watery fluid gathers in 
the centre, and progressively pushes the cells towards the 
circumference, until they there constitute a single layer. 
The ovum is now in the form of a hollow sphere containing 
fluid, confined within a continuous wall of cells. The next 
thing that happens is a pitting of one portion of the sphere. 
The pit becomes deeper and deeper, until there is a complete 
invagination of this part of the sphere—the cells which con- 
stitute it being pushed progressively inwards, until they 
come into contact with those at the opposite pole of the 
ovum. Consequently, the ovwm becomes an open sac, the 
walls of which are composed of a double layer of cells—the 
outer layer giving rise to all the organs of sensation and 
movement, viz., the skin, the nervous system, and the 
muscular system, the inner layer giving rise to all the organs 
of nutrition and reproduction. ‘The next stage of different- 
iation consists in the formation of either a pouch or an 
additional layer, the result being the conversion of the meta- 
zoon into the form of a tube, the walls of which are com- 
posed of concentric layers of cells. The outward layer gives 
rise to the epidermis, etc., and also to the central nervous 
‘system ; the middle layer to the voluntary muscles, bones, 
cartilages, the nutritive systems of the blood, the chyle, ete. ; 
the innermost layer to the epithelium lining of the intestine, 
with its various appendages of liver, lungs, etc. When the 
animality of the human embryo becomes established, it 
exhibits the fundamental anatomical qualities which char- 
acterize such lowly animals as polyps and jelly-fish. And, 
even when it is marked off as a vertebrate, it cannot be said 
whether it is to be a fish, a reptile, a bird, or a beast. It 
would, however, be wrong to suppose that at any stage of 
his development a man resembles, e.g. a jelly-fish. What 
he does resemble at an early stage is the essential and ground 
plan of the jelly-fish, which that animal presents in its em- 
bryonic condition, or before it begins to assume its more 
specialized character, fitting it for its own particular sphere 
of life. Later on, it becomes evident that he is a mammal ; 
but not till later still can it be said to which order of mam- 
mals he belongs. 

Two features stand out in relief during this long and com- 
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plicated process of development from a speck of simple 
protoplasm to the highly-specialized organism of the perfect 
body. ‘The first is that the nucleus or centre—the starting 
point of all future change—contains in germ the potentiality 
of the manifold diversity of structural parts and powers that 
afterwards arise; the second is that there is a continual 
progress from the unformed mass with generalized functions 
to the many minute ramifications of a completed organism 
whose functions are of a highly specialized character, the 
embryo, as Darwin says, always rising in organization.’ 
We may indeed apply Mr. H. Spencer’s famous definition 
of evolution in general to the particular form of it which we 
have been considering in embryology : there is a continual 
change from ‘an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity ’’* through continuous 
differentiations and integrations. 

We have already seen that the principle of evolution in 
general implies a permanent identity as the subject of the 
change that is the condition of perfection. An organism 
passes through a variety of alterations ; every particle of 
it is in a perpetual state of flux, like the waters of an ever- 
flowing stream, yet it remains the same. “ Life,” as Kant 
profoundly. says, ‘“‘means the capacity to act or change 
according to an internal principle.” * That internal prin- 
ciple preserves its primitive unity in spite of the multi- 
formity of changes through which it passes in the course of 
its evolution, before it comes out of the process perfected. 
So it is pre-eminently with the law of embryological de- 
velopment. The embryo is to all appearances as different 
from the complicated framework of bones, tissues, cartilages, 
arteries, and veins that make up the body of flesh and blood 
(animated by the indwelling soul), which is the term of its 
evolution, as an acorn differs from the oak; but we know 
that there is a real identity between the two.* The embryo 


1 Origin of Species, p. 389. 

2 Data of Ethics (Amer. ed., 1893), p. 65. 

3 Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, ed. Hartensten, 
vol. LV. p. 439. 

4 Cf. Dr. Wallace in Encyl. Britt., ed. 9, vol. XI. p. 619: “‘ The seed of the 
plant is an initial unity of life, which, when placed in its proper soil, suffers 
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becomes the body, just because there is an abiding subject 
of the changing process that begins on a jellified mass of 
formless matter, and ends in an organism of marvellous com- 
plexity. Without that synthesis of successive, often dia- 
metrically opposed, phenomena, by the simple bond that 
a persisting identity of an original reality affords, there would 
be no true evolution whatever: one thing would become 
merged in another, losing its separate existence ; the embryo 
would bear no organic relation to the completed organism 
that took its place; the dissolution of death, instead of 
bringing about the perfection of a fuller life, would be the 
end of the process of development, that was for the embryo 
no development at all. The body must change—para- 
doxical as it may sound—in order for it to retain its indi- 
viduality, only perfected, transcended, glorified. The em- 
bryo is lost and yet preserved in the developed organism, 
even as the boy in the grown man or the seed in the giant 
oak. 


§ 3. THE CHURCH—A CORPORATE ORGANISM. 


It now remains to apply those principles, which govern 
the development of the human organism, to that society 
instituted by Christ, compared by the Apostle to a body. 
If the metaphor holds good, we must find a correspondence 
of some sort, though not necessarily exact in every particular, 
between the processes of evolution that transform the simple 
structureless embryo into the fully organized human frame, 
and those that characterize the gradual formation of the 
body of Christ. There must be the same original simplicity 
of structure, almost amounting to a formless jellified state, 
the same centreing at the beginning round a nucleus that 
contains the germ of all future development, the same slow 
and sure advance from generalization of powers to their 
multiform specification and specialization. This conformity 
to the laws of embryology may be seen in two ways in the 
Church’s history as a corporate society: I. As regards 
itself as a true organism. II. As regards the doctrine em- 


disintegration into its constituents, and yet in virtue of its vital unity keeps 
these divergent elements together, and reappears as the plant with its 
members in organic unity.” 
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bodied, preserved, and duly developed in its inner essential 
life, taught and unfolded by its magistervwm, which runs 
parallel to, and is conterminous with, its organic structure. 


I. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHURCH. 


The Church begins with the utmost simplicity of design. 
The Papacy, the hierarchy, the priesthood are found in it at 
the outset in germ only. Like the embryo of a living body, 
it is at first a formless, protoplasmic mass, with undeveloped 
potentialities. The Apostles—rough fishermen for the 
most part—a few unlettered disciples, and some peasant 
women, comprise the original elements that are to develop 
eventually into the world-wide company of the redeemed. 
The distinction between the various parts of the body, with 
their specific functions, is not at first clearly defined, al- 
though it is there in germ. 

The head does not at once make its appearance with its 
powers of ruling the body, guiding it, directing its move- 
ments, giving articulate expression to its collective thought ; 
nor do the limbs stand out clearly defined—the legs and 
arms not showing themselves as parts differing in structure 
from the trunk. Peter in a sense takes his Master’s place 
after the Ascension, speaking to the brethren with authority,” 
and providing for their welfare ;* he is in so especial a de- 
sree necessary for the Church’s life, that, while James is 
allowed to die by the sword, the “ unceasing prayer” of 
the faithful on his behalf is assured, and he is set free by an 
angel from heaven.’ Notwithstanding all this, his headship 
is still in a rudimentary state; instead of directing with 
authority the movements of the body, he is himself des- 
patched with John by “the Apostles that were in Jerusa- 
lem ”’ to hold a confirmation at Samaria ;* and at the first 
(Ecumenical Council of the Church Catholic—that held at 
Jerusalem—his authority as infallible teacher is still so 

1 Acts ii. 14 ff. ; iii. 12 ff. §. John Chrysostom calls Peter ‘“ the mouth- 
piece of the Apostles’ from the frequency of his sermons (Hom. iv. n. 3 
in Acta). 

2 “Acts i. 15° ff. 3 Acts xii. 5, * Acts viii. 14-17, 
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much in abeyance that, although he gives his judgment on 
the points in dispute, it is James who pronounces the final 
decision which it had “pleased the Holy Ghost and the 
Church of God to make.” * The distinction, too, between 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy—the limbs—and the laity—the 
trunk—of the body was at the beginning as faint as in an 
embryo in its earliest stages. We search in vain in the Acts 
for a territorial episcopate, a sacrificing and absolving priest- 
hood. It needs the imagination of a scholastic medizevalist 
to discern Cornelius serving the Mass of Peter, or Lydia 
making her sacramental confession to 8. Paul. ‘‘ Who will 
tell me [asks Dr. Martineau, although he draws a different 
conclusion from ourselves] that the Apostle Paul was a 
Pontiff ? that he confessed Aquila and Priscilla ? that he 
elevated the Host at the Corinthian supper, and withheld 
the cup from the profane ?”’ (Op. antea cit. pp. 166-7). 

The organic growth of the Church’s constitution,’ the 
differentiation of her parts, the specification of her functions 
and her powers, is strictly analogous to the gradual explica- 


1 Acts xv. 19 ff. Yet it should be observed that S. James apparently 
bases his judgment on what S. Peter had said (vide, vv. 14-19: “Simon 
hath related,” etc. ‘‘ For which cause I judge, etc.) ; so that S. Jerome 
commenting on it, declares Peter to have been the true author of the 
Council’s decree (Ep. cxii. n. 8). 

2 On the whole question of the gradual evolution of the Ministry, see 
the chapter in Dr. Moberly’s Ministerial Priesthood (ed. 2) on ‘‘ Gradations 
of Ministry” (chap. 5, pp. 126-70). He says (p. 144) that in the New 
Testament “‘ the two ideas are so far identified in one office that every 
‘bishop ’ might be called also a ‘ presbyter.’”’ But later on (pp. 216, 217) 
he maintains that between the close of the New Testament and a.p. 150, 
the Episcopate was the background of the Presbyterate, and he cites the 
Didaché, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the epistles of SS. Clement, Ignatius 
and Polycarp in confirmation of this view. He concludes: “ As apostolate 
gradually disappeared, so episcopate gradually stood out into clearness of 
view. ‘There is a long period of transition, in which episcopacy eo nomine 
may be said perhaps gradually to ‘emerge’ . . . but never to be ‘ evolved.’ ”” 
The Church Times, in a recent leading article (December 20, 1901) states : 
“There is some probability in the opinion of 8. Jerome that in the first 
age all presbyters (called also episcopi) had power to ordain... Among 
scholars of the first rank, Dr. Gore now stands almost alone in defending 
the contrary opinion.... There are well-known grounds... for 
believing that in Egypt presbyterian ordination continued until the third 
century.” 


Cc 
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tion of the rudimentary mass that afterwards develops, in 
conformity with embryological laws, into the human body. 
‘The Church,” it has been happily said, “like the British 
Constitution, has its roots in immemorial antiquity; .. . 
and its varied manifestations demand, for their systemati- 
zation, the lapse of centuries.”’ * 

If the testimony of Scripture is to teach us anything about 
the early form of the Christian Society, we learn unmis- 
takably from its record how accurately the laws that govern 
the growth of bodies were observed. The New Testament, 
in its narrative of the beginnings of Christianity, shows us 
quite plainly that it needed time and the gradual, orderly 
workings of embryological evolution for the separation 
between the apostolate and the priesthood, the priesthood 
and the laity, and the full specification of the powers of 
each, to be perceived in their unalterable lines. At Pente- 
cost the Holy Ghost descended upon all alike, but Peter and 
John were sent, a few years later, to Samaria to bestow a 
similar gift. There was no distinct diaconate at the outset ; 
its powers were generalized, until in the process of orderly 
development Stephen, Philip, and the rest were chosen to 
specialize functions which had hitherto been performed by 
the Twelve. The episcopate, as a further specification of 
structure—if it is, indeed, in se anything more than a mere 
extension of the priesthood,’ distinct from the Apostolate 


* Hon. W. Gibson’s Introduction to his translation of the Abbé Marce 
Hébert’s Plato and Darwin (Longmans & Co.), p. 9. 

? The controversy on this point has now only an academic interest. 
The Council of Trent laid down as “of faith”: “ Dari . . . hierarchiam 
divina ordinatione institutam, que constat ex episcopis, presbyteris, et 
ministris”’ (Sess. 23. Can. 6). Hence, as Perrone writes, Si, ordinis 
nomine significatur gradus, nulla potest esse contentio ; controversia itaque. «+s 
viguit de episcopatu, quatenus nomine ordinis significatur ipse ritus conse- 
crationis. He goes on to show that “ veteres plerique scholastici ” thought 
that the consecration of a Bishop was analogous to that of an Abbot, 
merely conferring on him the external power of exercising certain special 
functions of which the priesthood was incapable. (Prelect. theol. t. g. de 
Ord. in Schol. post cap. 2. Cf. Palmieri (§ 13). The contrary opinion 
is now universal. Bellarmine calls it ‘‘ Certissimam’”’ (de Ord. C. 5), and 
Peter Soto says ‘‘ Certa fide admittenda est”? (de Ord. lect. 4). Bishop Gore 
writes as follows on the subject: “The later tendency to reckon the ~ 
episcopate as constituting with the presbyterate only one ordo sacerdotum 
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in which it was contained, in the same way that the powers 
of the diaconate were embodied in the priesthood—did not 
make its specific appearance until necessity arose for Paul 
to consecrate Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus, and Titus, 
Bishop of Crete. And it is not until well into the second 
century that the duties of bishops, priests, and deacons, are 
plainly separated as belonging to distinct orders. Father 
Hurter’s words are here to the point: “‘ We can grant,” he 
says, ‘‘ without harming Catholic dogma, that in the early 
days of the Church everything was not yet so accurately 
disposed as afterwards, when the Church had attained its 
youth. Accordingly, as long at the Apostles were alive 
and could take to themselves the supreme rule of Churches, 
it could happen that Churches were founded in which there 
were only priests and deacons, others with only bishops and 
deacons ; others again, in which there were many priests, 
endowed also with the orders of the episcopate.” * 

Lastly, the Apostolic office was, at the beginning, common 
to the Twelve. All had universality of jurisdiction, all 
were preserved from error, when teaching officially on 
matters of faith or morals. The apostolate was—to use 
scientific terms—generalized as to its functions. It was not 
until the end of the first century, at the death of 8. John, 
that one obtained in full the power which had hitherto been 
common to many. The successors of S. Peter became the 
heirs, and residuary legatees, of the powers and privileges 


(Catech. Conc. Trid. ii. 7, 25), was due partly to the desire to emphasize 
the pre-eminent dignity of the sacerdotium, partly to the desire to reduce 
Church orders to the mystical number of seven ; partly to the wide in- 
fluence of Jerome in the West (see below, pp. 157 ff.). ° It has its parallel 
in early days when the bishop was sometimes reckoned with the presbytery. 
But so long as bishops are regarded as having special functions of their 
own, which presbyters cannot validly perform, and are ordained with a 
special ordination (Catech. Conc. T'rid. |. c.), the exact ordering of grades 
is rather a matter of nomenclature.” (The Christian Ministry, ed. 4, p. 105; 
note, 7). Cf. Dict. Christian Antiq., ii. pp. 1474-5. Morius says of the 
theory that reckons eight orders, by counting the episcopate as a separate 
order: “‘ Huic sententize plurimum favent rituales omnes tam Greci quam 
Latini et universa prope ecclesiz traditio’’ (De Sacr. Ordin., p. iii., ex. i. 
2-26), “and his authority is deservedly very high.” (Gore, 1. c., to whom 
the writer is indebted for the reference.) 
1 Father Hurter, S.J., Medul. Theol. Dogm.; ed. 2, p. 680 note (1). 
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of the apostolic college. This quasi-Papal status of the 
Apostles is apt to be overlooked, although it has an important 
bearing on modern controversy. Thus it was objected not 
long ago to the present writer by an Anglican apologist that, 
if S. Peter and his sucecssors were universal bishops—as 
they are claimed to be in fact, however much the tele that 
embodies the fact may be disclaimed *—then, on Papal 
principles, they had authority over every soul in the Church, 
and, after 8. Peter’s martyrdom, Linus, Anacletus and Cle- 
ment must have had absolute authority over S. John,’ and 
perhaps other Apostles, whom Christ personally made “ the 
foundations ”’ of His Church (Eph. ii. 20, cf. Apoc. xxi. 14). 

This argument, it will be perceived at once, is based upon 
the assumption that Peter possessed in full the powers of 
the apostolate, and passed them on to his successors, while the 
Eleven were in the inferior position of suffragans, dependent 
wholly upon their superior for the right to exercise their 
office. It falls to the ground if it can be shown that each 
Apostle possessed peculiar powers, both as to jurisdiction 
and the ecclesiastical magisterium. Until S. John’s death, 
the successor of S. Peter had not acquired the plenitude of 
Apostolic power. The apostolate, so long as any of the 
Apostolic College lived, was held in solidum, conjointly, by 
those who had been raised to its dignity, in the same way 
that S. Cyprian declared the episcopate to be held in 
solidum, when he demonstrated its solidarity.’ Linus 
represented Peter : he did not concentrate in his own person 
the powers of the apostolate, from the fact that one member 
of the Apostolic Band was still alive. Anglicans forget that 


1 Yet it cannot be denied that Paul IV. in his Bull Cum ea apostolatus 
officio (A.D. 1559) signs himself “Ego Paulus, Catholice Hcclesic epis- 
copus,’ while the other thirty-one bishops give the names of their sees, e.g.; 
“Ego Jo. Bellayus episcopus Ostiens.”’ i Bullarum, privilegiorum ac 
diplomatum Romanorum Pontificum” ... Hieronymi Minardi, Baad 
MDCCXLV. Tom. iv. p. 1, p. 354.) 

2 A similar objection will be found in Difficulties of Romanism, by 
Dr. Faber, uncle of the Oratorian. 

3 De Unitate (S. Cypr. opera recognita et illustrata a Joanne Fello, Oxon. 
Eppo. . . . Amstelodami, Mpco. p. 78, col. 1): “ Episcopatus unus est, 
cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur.” ‘The episcopate is one, of 
which a part is held by every bishop in joint tenure.” 
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bishops are not the same as apostles : they differ from them 
in powers of government and the charisma of individual 
infallibility. On the Anglican theory, the apostolic office 
must have ceased to exist by the second century ; that is to 
say, it was an abnormal feature of Church organization, a 
monstrosity, a pure freak, out of keeping with the har- 
monious structure of the body of Christ; orelse it was 
necessary for the first century, and unnecessary afterwards— 
an hypothesis that carries with it its own refutation. The 
Catholic Church alone professes to have preserved the 
apostolate unimpaired with its peculiar prerogatives. 
When the twelve Apostles of Irving’s sect went on their 
strange pilgrimage to Peter’s See, they overlooked the fact 
that an Apostle tracing his pedigree from the Twelve in the 
upper chamber in Jerusalem, was already there to belie 
their exclusive claim to revive, by divine commission, a 
lapsed apostolate. The fulness of the apostolic power, the 
universality of jurisdiction, the infallibility in teaching 
Christian truth, once inherent in the Twelve, appointed 
by Christ ‘‘to sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel,’ exists to-day in the occupant of Peter’s 
chair. The Pope has thus a fuller power than Peter himself, 
for he focusses the authority that was diffused throughout 
the Apostolic Band. As the Apostles died, their power 
passed on to the survivors, until, at the death of S. John, 
the whole of the especial power of the apostolate was stored 
and summed up in them. In other words, the scientific law 
of evolution was obeyed: a generalization of functions 
became specialized. . 
Another characteristic which we noted in the study of 
the laws of embryological growth, was that, even in its 
earliest stages, the structureless mass clustered and centred 
around a nucleus or head, which contained in germ the 
principle of all future development. This is true also of 
the Church. Peter was the germinal point of its life, the 
source and well-spring of its functional activities, the centre- 
head of its organic structure. ‘‘ Jesus had a social con- 
ception of His religion, and in [the Catholic] Society He 
assigned to Peter the office of authority, indispensable from 
the. point of view of a society.”’ (P.Semeria, Op. cit.) All 
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authority was comprised in Peter, though during the life- 
time of the Apostles it was shared, as we have seen, in some 
measure by them. Still, the nucleus, the inner germ-cell 
of the embryo’s potentialities of evolution lay in Peter’s See. 
As time went on, the law of development ran its legitimate 
course—the simple unicellular organism became ramified 
into many parts; dioceses were created, the full extent of 
priestly powers became recognized, the diaconate had its 
due place, the lower grades of orders specialized still further 
the functions that once were generalized throughout the 
whole mass, but all the time the Chair of Peter was the root 
and centre of all activity ; the apostolate was merged in 
the see of the Prince of the Apostles, which was called par 
excellence the Apostolic See, containing the powers of 
leadership and supreme authority, being the key-stone of 
the arch, the “root and matrix,” as 8. Cyprian says,’ of. 
eclcesiastical unity, the touchstone of orthodoxy. 

We find an instance of this germinal and potential ° 
existence of the Papal prerogatives of supreme and infal- 
lible authority, later on to be clearly and fully expressed, 
in the Paschal controversy that agitated the Church as far 
back as the second century. There were at the time two 
methods of observing the Easter Festival—the Roman 
usage, claiming the authority of 8. John, followed univers- 
ally in the West, which fixed the Christian Pasch on the 
Sunday after the Jewish Pasch; and the Asiatic usage, 
based on the traditional teaching of 8. John, which accepted 
the Jewish Easter as the date of the Christian Feast. A 


1 Ep. lv. (ad Cornel.) 

2 Newman expresses this potential nature of the primitive prerogatives 
of Peter as follows: “The regalia Petri might sleep, as the power of a 
chancellor has slept ; not as an obsolete . . . but as a mysterious privilege, 
which was not understood ; as an unfulfilled prophecy. For S. Ignatius 
to speak of Popes, when it was a matter of bishops, would have been like 
sending an army to arrest a housebreaker.”” (Development, ed. 1878, p. 150. 
Cf. ibid. p. 149: “It is true, S. Ignatius is silent in his epistles on the 
subject of the Pope’s authority ; but if that authority was not, and could 
not be in active operation, then such silence is not so difficult to account 
for as the silence of Seneca or Plutarch about Christianity itself .. . 
S. Ignatius directed his doctrine according to the need.”) 

* Cf. Duchesne’s Hglises separées, Paris 1896, pp. 141-5. 
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Western desire for uniformity in worship, as in doctrine— 
not surprising in an atmosphere charged with imperial ideas 
of a world-wide government—led Pope Victor to endeavour 
to make the Roman practice the norm of the Eastern observ- 
ance. At his instigation * a council was held in Asia, under 
the presidency of Polycrates, the successor of S. John in the 
see of Ephesus ; but the result was far different from what 
he had hoped. A circular letter was drawn up maintaining 
in strong language the apostolicity of the Asiatic custom, 
the necessity for its continuance, and so far from giving way 
to the Western usage, it exhorted Victor and his followers 
to conform to the tradition handed down from the days of 
S. John. The Pope replied by an authoritative pronounce- 
ment that the Roman practice must be observed throughout 
the whole Church, and he proceeded to threaten with 
excommunication not merely from the local Church of Rome, 
but from the common unity of the Christian Society at large, 
those who persisted in disregarding his monition.’ It is 
true that 8. Irenzeus remonstrated with him, and Polycrates 
with the Apostolic Churches of the East resisted his action ; 
undoubtedly the specialization of organic powers, the — 
ruling authority of the head, and the recognition of that 
authority, had not taken place in the slow evolution of the 
‘« definite coherent heterogeneity ’’ of a developed body from 
the ‘‘ indefinite incoherent heterogeneity ’’ of a shapeless em- 
bryo; yet the fact remains that here, almost in Apostolic 
times—S. Irenzeus was a disciple of S. Polycarp who had 
seen 8. John—we find in germ a claim to exercise the 
authority of head, and the functions of governing and 
teaching the body of Christ. 

The testimony of Dr. Harnack is here apposite. ‘‘ How,” 
he pertinently asks, “How could Victor have dared to 
attempt this [act of supreme power], unless it had been 
admitted . . . that it belonged pre-eminently to the Roman 
Church to define the conditions of the ‘common unity’ ° 


1 Eusebius tells us that Polycrates, writing in the name of the Council, 
expressly declares that it was summoned on account of the request of the 
Church at Rome (Hist. Eccl. v. 24). 

2 Busebius, H. H. v. 28; cf. id. 24. 

3 THs Kowis €vaoews is Eusebius’ expression. 
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in crucial questions of faith ? How could Victor have made 
such an unheard of claim upon independent communities, 
unless he, as Bishop of Rome, had been recognized in a 
special manner as the guardian of the ‘common. unity’ ? 
Even Irenzeus seems not to have resisted the action of 
Victor as such, but merely in this particular case.” 

Thus as far back in the life-history of the Church as the 
close of the second century, we find an unfolding of special- 
ized powers centreing around a head, in the fact that a Pope 
can attempt proprio motu to settle a widely extended con- 
troversy, threatening to excommunicate half Christendom 
if it disobeyed him, and that no one disputes his right, 
although many remonstrate with him for his misuse of it. 

At an earlier period still, about the year 160, we have 
a further exemplification of the principle of embryonic 
evolution, when the aged Polycarp journeys to Rome from 
distant Smyrna to consult Pope Anicetus about the right 
observance of Easter, preferring to take counsel from the 
head of Christendom, rather than to be guided by the Apos- 
tolic tradition which he had at home. 

The same dependence on a central authority was the cause 
of the anxiety both of heretics, and of those unjustly accused 
of heresy, of justifying themselves before the Apostolic See. 
Thus Marcion, as we learn from 8. Epiphanius,’ takes 
refuge in Rome; Origen hastens to defend himself in a 
letter to Pope Fabian, laying the blame of the publication 
of the false doctrine which he deplored, upon Ambrose ; ” 
and Dionysius of Alexandria, when accused to Pope Diony- 
sius of having fallen into heresy in his refutation of Sabel- 
lianism, is at pains to defend himself in a letter to his 
namesake at Rome.’ They. are imitated by Montanists, 
who dared, in 8. Cyprian’s historic words, “‘ to set sail from 
Africa and to bear letters from schismatic and wicked men 
to the chair of Peter and the ruling [or primary, principalem] 
Church, whence the unity of the priesthood had its rise ; 
forgetting that they were going to those Romans whose 
faith was praised by the Apostle—men to whom faithless- 


1 Contra Her. xlii. § 1. 
2 §. Jerome, ep. Ixxxiv. (ad Pamach. et Ocean.) § 10. Of. Eusebius, 
H. E., vi. 36. 3S. Athanasius, de sententid Dionys., n. 13. 
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ness (perfidia) could have no access”’;* by Arians who 
endeavoured to convert the Pope himself to their views ; : 
by Donatists,’ Priscillianists,* Pelagians®; and, lastly, by 
the arch-heretic Nestorius, whose letter to Pope S. Celestine 
shows his anxiety to have Rome on his side. 

The gradual evolution of the Church’s organization— 
the head becoming more and more distinct in its constitu- 
tion from the bulk of the body from which, at an earlier 
stage, it was barely, if at all, distinguishable; and the 
peculiar functions of the head in ruling and guiding the 
members which clustered around it, becoming more specific 
as time and growth gave it more occasion for exercising 
them, are shown us plainly in the history of the relations 
between the See of Peter and the larger world beyond its 
borders. There is an evolution of special powers slowly 
arriving at maturity, a growing definiteness of structure, 
a precise recognition of the respective parts played in the 
Church’s organic life by head and members. The nucleus, 
the head-point, of the jellified embryonic mass gradually 
develops into the principle, centre, and fountain-head, of 
the body’s fully perfected growth and functional powers— 
the fulcrum of all its energy. 

Another characteristic of the evolution of the embryo 
was the variety of forms through which it passed, before 
it issued from the process as a human organism. Before 
the final stage of animality is reached, the rudimentary forms 
of fish, reptile, bird, and beast, are successively assumed, 
by way of preparation for the highest order of mammals 

1 Epistola lv. (ad Cornel.), n. 14. 

? The reference is to Pope Liberius, who signed either an Arian or a 
semi-Arian Creed—probably the latter. See Sozomen, Hist. Hccl. (iv. 15. 
Edit. Wace and Schaff, 1891, p. 309). 

3 Cf. S. Optatus Milev., de schismate Donatist., |. ii. cap. iv. 

* V. Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Sacr., 1. 2, n. 16. 

5 The libelli which they presented to the Pope in their defence—and 
especially the apologia of Celestius—are still extant to prove their anxiety 
to make themselves right with the See of Peter. S. Augustine’s testimony 
as to the authority of Pope Innocent in condemning Pelagius is well 
known: “ Already,” he says, ‘“‘ [the decisions of] two councils have been 
sent to the Apostolic See, whence also rescripts have come. ‘The question 
is ended (causa finita est): would that the error would also sometime end ! ” 
(Sermon cxxxi. n. 10.) 
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at which the development stops. Notwithstanding this 
change, or rather succession of changes, the identity of the 
subject of the evolution remains unaltered. There is, more- 
over, @ sameness of type visible throughout the series of 
forms, from the simple embryo, without specification or 
specialization of any sort, to the human body, forming 
indeed an organic whole, yet composed of many parts dif- 
ferentiated in their structure, so that it possesses diverse 
organs through which the functions of its life find manifold 
expression. This preservation of an identical type was 
pointed out long ago by Newman as the first note of a 
genuine development. ‘The analogy,’ he writes, “of 
physical growth is such that the parts and proportions of 
the developed form, however altered, correspond to those 
which belong to its rudiments.” * The embryo of the mam- 
mal never stops short at the successive stages of its evolu- 
tion. The fish or reptile forms are only transitory: they 
do but pave the way for a higher order of being. ‘There is 
a true identity of type between the shapeless embryo and | 
the completed organism. The body born into the world 
is of the same make as the foetus at the beginning. The 
human embryo never develops ultimately into a fish ; nor 
does the embryo of a polypus ever grow into a dog. Evolu- 
tion combines a variation of form with an underlying unity 
that is the changeless subject of change. 

We may apply this to the evolution of the Church as a 
corporate organism. There is a striking comparison to be 
drawn between the human body, taking successively the 
embryonic forms of jelly, polyps, fish, reptile, and beast, 
and the Body of Christ—both in its constitution as a society, 
and in the changing appearances under which the vicissi- 
tudes of its history have made it present itself to the world; 
without any loss of its abiding personal identity. 

At first the Church was a social commonwealth: its 
members were not merely of “one mind” but “‘ were to- 
gether (€7:ToavT¢0) and had all things common.’ Its form | 
is more republican than monarchical : “all the multitude” 


1 Essay on Development (1891), p. 171. Cf. his general statement of the 
principle (pp. 171-8), and his application of it to Christianity (pp. 323-54). 
2 Acts ii. 44; iv. 32. 
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of the faithful are present at the Council of Jerusalem.’ 
Except for the apostolate (which in its original extended 
form was exceptional and only for a time), the grades of 
the ecclesiastical ministry are barely perceptible. In the 
process of development various forms come into being 
tentatively, and by way of preparation for the definitely 
fixed parts of the Church’s organism which finally become 
stereotyped. §. Paul in his enumeration of the members 
of the Body of Christ occupying a special position of 
authority, and their respective functions, speaks of strange 
embryonic shapes, without their counterparts to-day, and 
marvellous powers that have long since disappeared. After 
stating that “God hath set set some in the Church—first 
Apostles,” he continues, “Secondly, prophets, thirdly, 
doctors, after that miracles, then the graces of healings, 
helps, governments, kinds of tongues, interpretation of 
speeches.” * Prophets and official workers of miracles 
have vanished ; the gifts of healing and of inter- 
pretation of tongues exist no longer in the Church, for the 
same reason that the growing organism shakes off, one 
by one, the émbryonic forms of fish, reptile, and beast. 

The Church in the Apostolic age more resembled the 
Society of Friends than any community of Christians that 
now exists. Later, it seems almost Presbyterian. Not 
until well on into the second century do we find the episco- 
pate clearly marked out with its powers of governing the 
clergy and directing the whole flock of Christ. It is true 
that S. Ignatius is now commonly believed to have taught 
the necessity of this highest order in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy ; yet so great an authority as Bishop Lightfoot 
came to a different conclusion ; and it will be remembered 
how, at a recent Church Congress, Dr. Jessopp went even 
further in denying the existence of the episcopal form of 
government, as belonging to the esse, as distinct from the 
bene esse, of the Church in the second century. The primi- 


1 1 Cor. xii. 28. Cf. Eph. iv. 11. 

2 Acts xv. 12. It is true that it would seem from ver. 10 that only “ the 
apostles and elders”’ came together. But they could hardly be called 
“a multitude.’ As to Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, see the 
Didaché ii. 1. §§ xi.—xiv. 
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tive conception of the episcopal office differed, in any case, 
from its later development. The bishop was not so much 
a ruler, or even a father, as the elder brother of his brethren 
in the common priesthood.’ At his Synod he sat surrounded 
by the Presbyterate; his chair was in the midst of the 
seats of those who corresponded to the elders of the 
Apocalypse—as the form of early Christian Churches, like 
San Clemente in Rome, bear testimony ; he spoke as one 
among many (primus inter pares), voicing their decisions, 
giving clearer utterance to their belief. And when he 
celebrated at the altar this idea of the organic unity of the 
ecclesiastical ministry, nay of the whole body of Christ, was 
illustrated in a striking manner. The bishop did not stand 
alone offering the sacrifice of ransom, but was assisted by 
his clergy, who joined with him in the Eucharist of which 
they, as well as he, were the ministers. They were grouped 
around the same altar, sharing in the same act of worship, 
even reciting the same prayer of consecration. ‘There was 
an exercise of a common priesthood. ‘Traces of this primi- 
tive unity between presbyterate and bishop remains in the 
Mass at the ordination of priests, in which those newly- 
ordained recite audibly the eucharistic prayers, including 
that of consecration, together with the bishop, and so 
actually celebrate their first Mass by a corporate act of 
common worship and sacrifice. 

-Gradually the separation between the orders becomes 
more marked; the republican form of government glides 
imperceptibly into the monarchical, the monarchical into the 
imperial.” Dioceses are formed ; then archdioceses; then 


1 We learn this from S. Ignatius who, in Canon Knox-Little’s words; 
*“ speaks of a bishop, not as a feudal lord-over . . . [and] of his priests 
as official councillors, not at all his vassals.’? The synod of the diocese thus 
never ‘‘ became an assembly in which the bishop was the sole legislator. 
The bishop . . . never acted without his synod .. and could not act, 
fully or judge without [his priests] ”’ (“‘ Lecture on Authority,” Ch. Review, 
September 5, 1901, p. 576). 

? Newman thus sketches this transition: ‘‘ While the Apostles were on 
earth, there was no display either of Bishop or Pope ; their power had no 
prominence, as being exercised by Apostles. In course of time, first the 
power of the bishop displayed itself, and then the power of the Pope. . . . 
The Sacramentum Unitatis was acknowledged on all hands ; the mode of 
fulfilling and the means of securing it would vary with the occasion; and 
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patriarchates.* Parishes, first in cities, later in country 
districts, take separate shape ; suffragan sees group around 
the metropolitan see ; the lesser patriarchates become sub- 
ject, more and more, to the influence of the greater. The 
See of Peter increases in authority; its claims extend in 
proportion as its rulers absorb the power of the emperors, 
transferring to the spiritual sphere the ideas that were 
embodied for centuries in the world-wide rule of Old Rome. 
Ceesarism in the Church takes the place of Czesarism in the 
State. It need not alarm us that purely human influences 
—the prestige attached to the bishopric of the imperial 
city, the transference of the seat of secular power to Con- 
stantinople, the donation of Charlemagne, the invasion of 
the Goths—aided the development of papal supremacy. 
God works behind history ; He is the author of seemingly 
fortuitous occurrences, shaping human events for His own 
ends, “ rough-hew them how we will.” “Such influences,” 
it was once said with much truth to the present writer, 
“are as much a part of the divine ordering as the divine 
commission of the Papacy itself. Granted the divine com- 
mission—just as one grants the gifts of grace in the bap- 
tized—one may look for the one, as much as the other, to 
be developed under the action of forces purely natural : 
and the natural forces in the one case, no more than in the 
other, derogate from the greatness of the divine gift—they 
do but help to the due development of the divine purpose.”’ * 


the determination of its essence, its seat, and itslaws would be a gradual 
supply for a gradual necessity.” (Development, ed. 1878, p. 149.) 

1 Cf. Prof, Harnack: ‘‘ When the monarchical episcopate had developed, 
the Church began to approximate its constitution to State government. 
The system of uniting sees under a metropolitan who was, as a rule, the 
bishop of the provincial capital, corresponded with the distribution of the 
Empire into provinces. Above and beyond this, the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution in the East was developed a step further when it adapted itself 
to the division of the Empire introduced by Diocletian, by which large 
groups of provinces were united. Thus arose the constitution of the 
patriarchate, which was not however strictly enforced, and was in part 
counteracted by other considerations. In the West no division into 
patriarchates came about.” (What is Christianity ? authorized tr. by T. 
Bailey Saunders, 1901, p. 251.) 

2 This consideration vitiates Prof. Harnack’s telling plea: “ The 
Roman Church privily pushed itself into the place of the Roman World- 
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The imperial form of an almost absolute monarchy, 
which the Church finally assumes, looks at first sight very 
different from the republican simplicity of its primitive 
constitution, or from the strictly constitutional mode of 
decentralized and departmental government which it 
assumed later on. Yet the earlier forms were as necessary 
for the due evolution of the perfected organism, as the 
transient appearances of the ground-plan of the jelly-fish, 
the polyps, and the reptile, are necessary preliminaries for 
the appearance of the mammal. ‘There is a real identity 
of type or norm throughout the various factors of the chang- 
ing process of embryonic development—whether in the 
actual body of a human being, or in the Church of God which 
is its analogue in the spiritual sphere. The same reality 
is the nowmenon behind the passing phenomena—the sub- 
stance to which they bear the relation of accidents, in 
scholastic jargon; the full development of the embryo, 
originally so simple in its structure, is the justification and 
the end of the elaborate and highly complicated stages of 
growth, through which it gains its symmetry and its per- 
fection. The identical Church Catholic of Pentecost 
worked upwards slowly, age after age, through the succes- 
sive forms that led it finally to its goal ; moving majestically 
_on its way it took from each passing phase of its organic 
life what was good, rejected painfully what was bad. Hach 
generation afforded it fresh material ; each epoch “ brought 
its quota to the common stock”; and God, the great 
Organizer, the Founder of His Church, made use of the 
changing incidents of time, accepted the imperfect forms, 


and ‘‘ trained each part to its appropriate end.”’ * 

Empire, of which it is the actual continuation. ... It still governs 
the nations; its Popes rule like Trajan and Marcus Aurelius ; Peter and Paul 
have taken the place of Romulus and Remus; the bishops and arch- 
bishops of the proconsuls; the troops of priests and monks correspond 
to the legions; the Jesuits to the imperial body-guard. The continued 
influence of the old Empire and its institutions may be traced in detail, 
down to individual legal ordinances, nay, even in the very clothes. .. . 
The Pope who calls himself ‘ King’ and ‘ Pontifex Maximus,’ is Caesar’s 
successor. The Church, which as early as the third and fourth century 
was entirely filled with the Roman spirit, has re-established in itself the 
Roman empire.” (Op, cit. pp. 252-3. Cf. ibid. pp. 248, 254.) 

* Cf. Wakeman, Hist. of Ch. of England (ed. 2), p. 199. 
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The same analogy holds good for the external appearance 
of the Christian society in the world. The Church shows 
herself to men under very different aspects throughout her 
varied history of poverty and wealth, persecution and 
power, temporal aggrandisement and spiritual conquest, 
warfare and peace, intellectual vigour and _ intellectual 
stagnation. She shrinks from contact with her oppressors, 
hiding in the catacombs from the light of day. When she 
appears on the upper earth it is but to redden its soil with 
the blood of her martyrs. She even wears the apparent 
garb of superstition and sin. Her children, Tacitus * records, 
were held in abhorrence for their crimes, and particularly 
for hatred of human kind. Suetonius’ defines Christians as 
“a class of men of a new and magical superstition’; and 
the younger Pliny ° in his letter to the Emperor Trajan 
speaks of their “bad and excessive superstition (swpersti- 
tionem pravam et immodicam).’? Later, she sits by the side 
of kings, when she does not flee into the solitude of the 
desert ; heathen temples become her shrines, palaces her 
home; she reigns over men’s bodies and intellects as 
well as over their consciences and souls, for she _ be- 
comes an earthly ruler without ceasing to extend on 
earth the kingdom of ‘her Divine Head. She is the 
mother of art, literature, medicine, and science ; no sphere 
of human activity is beyond her range. She enters the 
study of the philosopher ; she follows the chemist into his 
laboratory ; she teaches jurisprudence to the lawyer ; she 
founds universities ; she directs the counsels of kings, nay, 
she summons them to her tribunal and even deprives them 
of their thrones. She invokes the strong arm of the 
secular power to do her will—not always wisely or in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Gospel. She wears the foul 
garment of the inquisitor ; Dominic’s white wool becomes 
singed and blood-stained when the bride of Christ uses, 
like the False Prophet, the fire and the sword to propagate 


+ Annals, xv. 44. Cf. Seneca, who speaks of Christians as guilty of 
every crime (apud Aug., de civ. Det, |. vi. c. 11). 

2 Claudius, xxv.; Nero, xvi. 

3 Cf. Celsus (apud Origenem, iii. 17), who compares the Church’s wor- 
ship of Christ to Egyptian worship of cats, crocodiles, etc. 
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her doctrine. She can brand as an evil thing a proposition 
that so breathes the ethos of the Sermon on the Mount as 
this: ‘‘The burning of heretics is contrary to the charity 
of the Spirit.” * Whole provinces under her rule become 
corrupt ; Rome itself, at the time of the Renaissance, sinks 
into a state as bad as in the days of Nero;’ the intellectual 
level of many of her children to-day is lower than that of the 
backwoodsman of America. But she emerges from these 
multitudinous phases of her passage through the world, 
purified, ennobled, perfected. | 

There is a real progress in her seeming stagnation, a 
true advance in growth when she appears most backward 
in intellectual and moral development. And she preserves 
her organic identity with the Church of Pentecost in spite 
of a thousand superficial discrepancies. When she seems 
to parley with the enemy at her gate, or even to admit him 
within her walls, and capitulate to the forces of ignorance 
and superstition—condoning positive evil for the sake of 
some passing aggrandisement, sacrificing spiritual good for 
territory, or influence, or wealth; it is only a part of her 
organism that fails in its duty towards the whole body, of 
which it is no more than one fragment out of many. She 
shakes off the earthly forms that cling for the moment to 
her divinely unfolding and growing life; rising from the 
‘* ground-plan of the reptile,’’ with which for a moment she 
seems identified—although it is no more than a passing 
phase affecting in a limited degree her upward progress 
towards perfection—to the body of the Bride in its glorified, 
unearthly beauty. 


Il. 
THE EvoLution oF DoGMA 


The law that we have been studying in its relation to the 
Church’s constitution as a living body, applies with even 
greater force to the revealed doctrine that inwardly corre- 
sponds to the organism which outwardly guards and enfolds 


* One of Luther’s propositions condemned by Leo X. 

* See W. S. Tilly, Renaissance Types (1901), pp. 17-19; 25-28; 53-55; 
283-288. Cf. Pallavicino, Bk. ii; cap. vii, referring to Adrian VI.’s 
letter to Diet of Niirnberg. 
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it. From the nature of the human mind it follows, as 
Newman, after De Maistre and Mohler, lays down, that 
“time is necessary for the full comprehension and perfec- 
tion of great ideas ; and that the highest and most wonderful 
truths, though communicated to the world once for all by 
inspired teachers, could not be comprehended all at once 
by the recipients, but, as being received and transmitted 
by minds not inspired and though media which were 
human, have required only the longer time and deeper 
thought for their full elucidation.”* “A great idea is 
elicited and expanded by trial, and pantie into perfection 
and supremacy.” ” It has a life of its own.’ 

The Christian revelation belongs to the category of 

“great ideas”? which unfold themselves by degrees, are 
apprehended slowly, and formulated in language of growing 
distinctness. It is at first structureless, unformed, un- 
developed. The various parts that afterwards appear 
clearly defined, articulated and systematised, like the 
nerves, muscles, skin, lungs, etc., of the fully-developed 
embryo, are contained germinally and potentially in the 
simple Gospel message, which all could understand, de- 
livered by the early members of the Church. It takes 
form and consistency as a living embryo develops into an 
organic body. There is little or nothing about the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the Pauline epistles, or about the doctrine 
of the Eucharist in those of St. John. It is difficult to 
believe that the Incarnation was perceived in its fulness 
during the Apostolic age. The sacred writers are studiously 
silent on the subject of Mary’s position in the scheme of the 
practical devotion of the faithful. Did S. Paul practice 
auricular confession, or §. Peter grant indulgences “ ap- 
plicable to the souls in purgatory” ? One has only to ask 
the question to perceive the unhistorical anachronism in- 
volved in an affirmative reply. 8. Clement hints at the 


1 Essay on Development (1891), pp. 29, 30. 2 Ibid. p. 40. 

SAO: poste G. Semeria, Op. antea cit. “‘ Ideas have a subjective life of 
their own.” He proceeds to apply this principle to the “‘ Doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation [which in primitive meal were not only 
formulated but conceived otherwise than at present,” while “as to the 
Eucharist, we must not look [in the first ages for] the developed formulas 
and precise theological conceptions of a later time.” 


D 
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Papal Supremacy, but the rest of the sub-Apostolic Fathers 
are silent about it. 

The ‘ Discipline of the Secret’? may explain, to some 
extent, the extreme poverty of early statements of the 
Christian belief, but it can be pushed too far. There 
are positive assertions, distinctions, and denials in the 
writings of primitive saints, which point clearly to 
inadequate conceptions of fundamental points of revela- 
tion, so inadequate that they would have been called by a 
harsher name at a later period; there is a freshness, an 
originality, an orderliness, a growing clearness in the theo- 
logical expression of vital truths that would be absolutely 
without meaning unless a theory of development were 
admitted. ‘If, says Cardinal Newman, “ If we limit our 
view of the teaching of the Fathers by what they actually 
state, S. Ignatius may be considered as a Patripassian, 
S. Justin arianizes, and §. Hippolytus is a Photinian.”’ 
‘There are,’ he continues, “‘ three great theological authors 
of the Ante-Nicene centuries, Tertullian, Origen, and... 
Eusebius. Tertullian is heterodox on the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity ; Origen is, at the very least, suspected 

.; and Eusebius was a Semi-Arian.”* Eutyches was 
able to appeal plainly in support of his Monophysite heresy 
to the authority of S. Cyril of Alexandria and S. Athanasius.° 


‘ Dr. Ryder, the Superior of the Birmingham Oratory, well characterizes 
the preposterous theory that ‘“‘ successive definitions (are) mere exten- 
sions of the publication of truths already explicitly held and taught from 
the beginning by the Pope and his immediate circle,’ as “‘ perhaps too 
stupid for formal enunciation ’—though here perhaps he forgets that the 
number of fools is well-nigh infinite—“ but nursed in secret, has issued in 
a crop of forgeries more baneful than any hostile invasion ” (Tablet, April 
27, 1901, p. 645). As to St. Clement’s epistle, it should be noted that 
it is from ‘‘the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth.” Bishop 
Lightfoot remarks that ‘“ even the very existence of a Bishop of Rome 
could not be gathered from” its contents (Apostolic Fathers, vol. i., 
part i. p. 352). 

2 Development (1878), p. 17. 

3 “T have [he said boldly at Constantinople] read the blessed Cyril 

. and the holy Athanasius, that they said, ‘ Of two natures before the 
union,’ but that ‘after the union’ they said ‘ but one.’” (Concil., Hard., 
tom. 2, p. 168). See Newman, Development (1891), pp. 297-302 ; Athan- 
astus (1881), ii. pp. 331-3, 426-9 ; Theol. Tracts, art. v. 
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The growth in apprehension of the true meaning of 
Christian dogma, and a corresponding increase of accu- 
racy in the theological formule which expressed it," on the 
part of the authorized representatives of the primitive 
Church, is especially noticeable in the history of the Arian 
controversy. Petavius, in book i. of his treatise on the 
Trinity,’ cites at great length passage after passage from the 
writings of Ante-Nicene Fathers—not merely falling short 
of the fulness of the fourth century definition, but at times 
positively seeming to contradict it. There is a groping 
after the truth, a perpetual progression towards it, an ever- 
increasing realization of the extent of the Divinity of Christ ; 
but, taken by themselves, there are sentences which Arius 
could quote with far more appositeness than Athanasius. 
It is true that in the Prolegomena Petavius somewhat 
modifies his opinion as to the unorthodoxy of the early 
writers, whom he quotes in the body of his work, attempting 
to show that the discrepancy between their teaching and 
that of the Council of Nicewa was a question more of words 
than things—the two being substantially identical, al- 
though superficially at variance.’ But this explanation, 
overlooked, as Bossuet points out,* by Bishop Bull in his 


1 The same principle of orderly development is applicable to the un- 
doubted change that has taken place in ecclesiastical worship. No one 
can read the description of the primitive Eucharist given by the younger 
Pliny in his letter to Trajan (C. Plinius Traj. Imp., Lib. x., Ep. 96), 
or the fuller account in Justin Martyr’s Apology (i. caps. 65-7) of the 
Baptismal or Sunday assembly, with its reading, exhortation, prayer, 
distribution of Communion, oblation of alms, and visitation of the 
poor, and not agree with Dr. Martineau (l.c.) that an early Christian would 
find himself strangely out of place at a modern High Mass. But to deduce 
from such an appeal to the historical imagination the conclusion that the 
change is unwarrantable is surely a begging of the question. 

2 See especially chapters III., IV., V. 

3 Bossuet thus sums up the conclusion of the Preface: “Il est constant, 
selon le Pére Pétau, que toutes les différences entre les anciens et nous 
dépendent du style et de la méthode, jamais de la substance de la foi” 
(Huvres (1816), t. xxii. p. 148; cf. pp. 146-8). Franzelin refers to the 
difference between this view and that expressed in his earlier work, as in- 
deed does Bossuet (ibid. p. 145 in his ‘‘ Sixiéme Avertissement sur les lettres 
de M. Jurien,” § c.). 

4 Op. cit. p. 145. Cf. Dr. Martineau O(p. antea cit., p. 134): “It took 
two centuries and a half to determine the relation of the Son of God to the 
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celebrated reply, does not alter the force of the quotations, 
nor change their sense, except by a strained interpretation, 
founded on the hypothesis that we are at liberty to read in 
the light of later development our own meaning into state- 
ments that would otherwise have never been supposed to 
convey it. Lvtera scripta manet. It will be sufficient to 
mention a few of the passages in question for this to be 
perceived. Thus, “S. Justin speaks of the Son as sub- 
servient to the Father in the creation of the world, as Minister 
and Angel, and as numerically distinct from the Father.” * 
S. Clement calls Him ‘‘ the Instrument of God”; “close 
to the Sole Almighty”; “‘ ministering to the Omnipotent 
Father’s will” ; “‘ an energy, so to say, or operation of the 
Father” ; and as “‘ constituted by His will as the cause of 
all good.” ? The Fathers at the Council of Antioch say 
that He “appears to the Patriarchs and converses with 
them, being testified sometimes to be an Angel, at other 
times Lord, at others, God”; and they proceed to show 
that they consider Him inferior in nature to the Father, for 
they add: “It is impious to think that the God of all is 
called an Angel, the Son is the Angel of the Father.” * S. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, in his celebrated Catechetical Lectures, 
avoids—as did the Council—the use of the word onoovcros.* 

Newman has fairly stated the one possible conclusion to 
be drawn from such plain statements as these, when he 
says: “‘ That the language of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, on 
the subject of our Lord’s Divinity, may be far more easily 
accommodated to the Arian hypothesis than can the 
language of the Post- Nicene, is agreed on all hands.” ® 


Father ; nor will any one who is even slightly acquainted with the Ante- 
Nicene literature affirm that Athanasius would have been content with 
the doctrinal professions of Justin Martyr, Ireneus and Tertullian; all of 
whom in their ‘economy’ of the divine nature, distinctly subordinated 
the Second Member of the Trinity to the First.” 

1 Newman, Development (ed. 1878), p. 135. 

2 Newman, l.c. 

3 Thid. 

4 V. Dom Toutée’s Dissert. de Vité 8. Cyrilli (in Bened. edition of his 
works), cap. iv. §§ 17-19. 

5 Op. cit., p. 135, cf. p. 184: “ (Bull’s) very aim is to explain difficul- 
ties ... Nay, the title of his work, which is a ‘ Defence of the Creed of 
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‘Formal proof of this,’’ he writes elsewhere, “‘ is unneces- 
sary; had not the fact been as I have stated it, neither 
Sandius would have professed to differ from the Post-Nicene 
Fathers, nor would Bull have had to defend the Ante- 
Nicene.” * 

Another instance of the gradual formulation of dogma, 
closely akin to the one we have been considering, is the un- 
questionably inadequate conceptions of the Trinity in the 
writings of Ante-Nicene Fathers. Newman maintains that 
here we are on even surer ground than the preceding argu- 
ment. ‘‘It may be true,” he says, “that there is also a con- 
sensus in the Ante-Nicene Church for the doctrines of our 
Lord’s Consubstantiality and Co-eternity with the Almighty 
Father. . . . But it is surely otherwise-with the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity. I do not see in what sense it can be 
said that there is a consensus of primitive divines in its 
favour.” He then proceeds to prove his contention, 
instancing SS. Irenzeus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Hippolytus, Methodius, and Cyprian; and 
Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius, as at the least suspect of 
heresy on account of inexactness of language and its con- 
tradiction of the terminology of the Athanasian Creed.’ 

At this point, it would seem advisable to inquire why, if 
the facts are as stated, non-Catholics are so obtuse as to fail 
to see that later developments of doctrine, such as the Sinless 
Conception of Mary, or the official Infallibility of the Pope, 
are no more than a continuation of the earlier process, and on 


Nicwea,’ shows that he is not investigating what is true and what is false, 
but explaining and justifying a foregone conclusion. . . . Unless the state- 
ments of the Fathers had suggested difficulties, his work would have had 
no object. . . . He begins with a presumption, and shows how naturally 
facts close round it and fall in with it, if we will but let them. He does 
this triumphantly, yet he has an arduous task ; out of about thirty writers 
whom he reviews, he has to ‘explain piously’’ nearly twenty.” 

1 Thid. p. 136. 

2 Essay on Development (1878), p. 14. 

3 Tbid. p. 14-20. Dr. Newman might have added to the above-men- 
tioned names that of 8. Gregory Nazianzen, who wrote thus of the cur- 
rent belief as to the Third Person of the Trinity: “Of our thoughtful 
men, some regard the Holy Spirit as an operation, some as a creature, 
some as God; while others are at a loss to decide, seeing that Scripture 
determines nothing on the subject ”’ (Oration 38 ; de Sp. Sancto). 
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all fours with it. For example, that a dogma should be 
defined in 1870 which was declared by a Catholic bishop in 
1822 to be no article of faith, nor held by any but by 
‘“‘ Bellarmine and some other divines, chiefly Italian,” * 
seems logically on a par with the Nicene definition of 333, 
rejected at Antioch fifty years previously. 

The reason that Anglicans think otherwise lies in the dis- 
tinction which they attempt to make between the earlier 
and later developments. To them the definitions of the 
Vatican Council and of the Bull Ineffabilis Deus are on a 
totally different plane from the ‘‘ Theotokos”’ of Ephesus 
or the ouoovoros of Nice. Thus Dr. Liddon, after stating 
the Catholic case with such admirable force that we 
cannot forbear from repeating his words—‘“‘Is not the 
Homoousion,” he says, “a development? ... And, if 
this be so, if we admit the principle of a perpetual growth 
in the Church’s creed, why should we not accept the later 
results of such a principle as unequivocally as we close with 
its earlier results ? If we believe that the Nicene decision 
is an assertion of the truth of God, why should we hesitate 
to adopt’a similar belief respecting that proclamation of the 
sinless conception of the blessed Virgin ? ”’ *—after having 
shown his sense of the difficulties of the Anglican non 
sequitur, he proceeds to argue that the word “ develop- 
ment’ is used to denote two diametrically opposed pro- 
cesses. In the one case we mean by it “an explanation of 
an already existing idea or belief, presumably giving to that 
belief greater precision and exactness... but adding 
nothing whatever to its real area’’;° in the other case, it 


1 The reference is to Bishop Baines, Vicar Apostolic, who writes as 
follows in “a second letter to the Archdeacon of Bath”: “ Bellarmine 
and some other divines, chiefly Italian, have believed the Pope infallible, 
when proposing ex cathedré an article of faith. But Vindex says what is 
not true when he asserts that ‘the Church of Rome regards not as her 
legitimate children those who renounce it.’ In England or Ireland I do 
not believe that any Catholic maintains the infallibility of the Pope. We 
believe the Universal Church to be infallible in matters of faith and 
morality’ (A Defence of the Christian Religion, etc. Bath: Printed by 
Henry Gye, 1822; p. 230). Old editions of Keenan’s Catechism contain 
a similar statement. 

? Bampton Lectures (ed, 12), p. 435. 3 Thid. p. 435. 
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implies “ the positive substantial growth of the belief itself, 
whether through an enlargement from within, just as an 
acorn developes into the oak, or through an accretion from 
without of new intellectual matter.”’* Under the first— 
to Dr. Liddon the natural and legitimate—definition comes 
the Homoousion, whose “relation to the teaching of the 
Apostles was not that of an oak to an acorn, but. . . of 
an exact and equivalent translation of the language of 
one intellectual period into the language of another.” * 
The Immaculate Conception, on the contrary, is only a 
development in the secondary sense of an addition to an 
already completed creed. There is, he maintains, no real 
analogy between the two dogmas, for they differ essentially 
and fundamentally the one from the other. Certainly, as 
S. Augustine admits,’ when the life of the individual soul 
is vigorous and healthy, there must be a continuously 
increasing knowledge of Divine Truth ; and that was pre- 
cisely the case with the Nicene Fathers, who did no more 
than re-assert, in more intelligible terms, a truth which had 
been held to be of primary, vital importance from the first ; 
but Pius IX. went further, when he made an hypothesis 
“unheard of for centuries after the first promulgation of 
the Gospel, and then vehemently maintained and as ve- 
hemently controverted by theologians of at least equal 
claims to orthodoxy, as a fact of Divine revelation, to be 
received by all who would receive the true faith of the 
Redeemer.” * The one form of development issues in the 
vindication of an old truth by an explanatory re-assertion 
in language adapted to the times; the other form, in the 
addition of a new fact to the changeless creed. “ The 
Nicene decision is the act of a Church believing itself 
commissioned to guard a body of truth which had been 


1 Td. p. 436. 

2 Loe. cit. It is noteworthy that the Rev. F. W. Puller takes the oppo- 
site view. “If we compare,” he says, “ If we compare the simple baptis- 
mal declaration of faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God . . . with the 
Nicene Creed . . . we of course admit that a development of expression 
in obligatory formularies has taken place. We may compare such de- 
velopment . . . to the wp-springing of the oa! tree from the acorn (Op. cit. 
p. 431). 

3 Tn Joan. Ev., Tract. xiv., c. 3, n, 5, * Op. cit. p. 441, 
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delivered from heaven in its integrity once for all” ;* the 
definition of 1854, decreeing a new honour to Mary, “ pre- 
supposes a Church which is empowered to make actual 
additions to the number of revealed certainties,” ? it 
being “‘the organ no less than the recipient of a revela- 
tion.” 

This distinction between the early and late developments 
of Catholic dogma sounds plausible when stated, but it 
breaks down under the pressure of a closer examination. 
It is an ingenious theory and nothing more. For is it the 
case that the Hoomousion was no more than the reassertion 
of a truth already universally accepted, while the _Immacu- 
late Conception was a novelty forcibly added to the Creed ? 
We have seen how, on the contrary, the language of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers was more Arian than orthodox, and 
that the very term that became the touch-stone of Catholicity 
was rejected as savouring of Sabellianism by the Council 
at Antioch. ‘There is,” writes Cardinal Newman, “ one 
and one only great doctrinal Council in Ante-Nicene times. 
It was held at Antioch, in the middle of the third century, 
on occasion of the incipient innovations of the Syrian 
heretical school. Now the Fathers, there assembled, for 
whatever reason, condemned, or at least withdrew, when 
it came into dispute, the word Homdousion, ‘‘ which was 
afterwards received at Niczea as the special symbol of 
Catholicism against Arius.” * Dr. Adolf Harnack writes in 
even stronger terms: “The unbiblical catchword,” he 
says, ‘‘‘Ouoovoros, for a time directly rejected by the 
Church, only won acceptance under great difficulties, even 
among those who had little or no objection to the cause 


1 Tbid. p. 442. Cf. Father Puller (Op. antea cit. p. 426): “In the 
Nicene definition there was no development of the substance of the 
apostolic faith, though there was a development in regard to its expres- 
sion. An unambiguous formula expressing the old faith was made obli- 
gatory, which had not been obligatory before.”’ Cf. p. 431. See too, for 
a short statement of the question from the Anglican standpoint, “‘ The 
Incarnation,” by the Rev. H. V. S. Eck (in Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology), pp. 116-117, reviewed, with special reference to the passages 
on Development, by the present writer, in Weekly Register for May 31, 


1901, pp. 685-6. 
2 Thid. 3 Essay on Development (1878), p. 16. 
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which it represented.”’* Could any fact of history prove 
more conclusively the untenableness of the Anglican dis- 
tinction ? There was, no more at Nicea than at Trent or 
the Vatican, a mere explanatory reassertion of a truth 
which everyone had always perceived clearly, without 
any “ substantial growth through enlargement from within, 
just as the acorn developes into the oak.’? Whenever the 
Church put forth a definition of her doctrine, it was to meet 
the cavils and misstatements of heretics by a clearer ex- 
pression of belief than had been possible until time had 
enabled her understanding of revelation to increase in 
precision. In any case, a new definition is an instance of 
the working of the law of evolution, whereby there is a 
continual advance from the general to the particular, from 
the unformed mass of undigested dogma to the minute 
ramifications of a highly specialized organism, that is, the 
term of the process of growing perfection. 

If the opoovciov had been merely the reiteration of a 
universally admitted truth, Arius could not in the face of 
the world have rejected it. It was precisely because he 
considered it something more than a mere development 
of terminology, nothing less than a novel addition to the 
creed, “ transfiguring a precarious and contradicted opinion, 
resting on no direct scriptural? or primitive testimony, and 
impugned in terms by writers of the date and antiquity of” ° 
8. Justin, that he preferred to die out of the communion 
of the Church rather than be partner in a change drastic, 
vital, and fundamental. 

It is, moreover, not the case that the Church claims to 
be the “ organ as well as the recipient of revelation,” in the 


1 History of Dogma (ed. 3), Millar’s transl. (1897), vol. iii., part 3, c. 3, 
p. 229. 

2 Sozomen tells us that one of the main objections to the term was that 
it did not occur in the Scriptures. (Hist Eccl., iv. 12, ed. Ware and Schaff 
(1891), p. 308.) 

3 Such is the description of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
given by Dr. Liddon (Op. cit., p. 442) He speaks of it as impugned by S. 
Thomas (Sum. Th., iii. a. 27, c. 2), 8. Bonaventure (Sent., iii., Dist. 3, pars. 
1, a. 1, Q. 2), S. Bernard (ep. 174), and Durandus (Rat. Divin. Offic., vii. 7, 
4). But if S. Bernard looked askance at the Immaculate Conception, 
did not Ante-Nicene Fathers treat similarly the Hom@ousion ? 
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sense that she is ‘empowered to make actual additions to 
the number of revealed certainties.” The Bull Ineffabilis, 
defining the Immaculate Conception, asserts the exact 
opposite in the preamble * where it says: “‘ The Church of 
Christ, the careful guardian and defender of the dogmas © 
committed to its care, never changes anything in them, 
subtracts nothing from them, adds nothing to them,” and 
then proceeds to quote the passage which we have already 
adduced from the Commonitoriwm of Vincent of Lerins.* 
The development of Christian dogma is a process, not of 
accretion from without of new intellectual matter, “‘ like 
the aggrandisements whereby the infant colony developes 
into the powerful empire,” but of absorption and assimila- 
tion from within. “It is an organic growth, not the 
mechanical building of a fabric. External circumstances 
of place, time, heretical attack, new thought-forms, a 
sharpening of intellectual activity, do not enter into its 
inner life or increase the sum of its integrity : they do but 
‘minister an occasion and a nidus’ for its exemplication.” ° 
‘ All true opinions,” in Mr. Ruskin’s words, “ are living, 
and show their life by being capable of nourishment ; 
therefore of change. But their change is that of a tree, not 
of a cloud.” “ So of the Divine ideas committed to the 
Church to guard and unfold. They grow, as a living or- 
ganism grows, by a process of absorption, digestion, ever- 
increasing fulness of expression. Their meaning becomes 
clearer; they are analysed, co-ordinated, distinguished. 
The mind of the Divine Teacher assimilates, steadily if 
slowly, the various parts of the unique Revelation. It 
reflects more deeply on each term of the whole context ; 
it Increases, as century succeeds century, in consciousness 
and in the power of intellectual insight into the complex 
and subtle truths embodied in the primitive simplicity of 
the Gospel—an insight due to natural causes, such as an 
accumulation of experience on the phenomena of the 


* Quoted by Dr. Liddon (Op. cit., note U, p. 442). The passage does 
occur in the Breviary edition of the Bull. 2-N. 23. 

* Vide article by Dr. Ryder on “ Development and its Latest Critic,” 
in Tablet of April 27, 1901, p. 645. The whole article deserves attention. 

* Modern Painters, preface to vol. v. 
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material, moral and spiritual worlds, as much as to super- 
natural. Heresies, for instance, had the effect of focussing, 
by the very vehemence of their attack, the scattered rays of 
immutable truth. God works through natural causes. 
Time was needed for the evolutionary process, whereby the 
simple, structureless embryo grew into the elaborate articles 
of creeds, complicated decrees of Councils, dogmatic Bulls 
binding under pain of anathema of Popes. There was a 
distinct advance in the Church’s divinely-guided appre- 
hension, and consequent expression, of Christian truth in 
all its manifold bearings. And this is as true of Papal 
Infallibility or the Immaculate Conception as of the 
‘““Homoousion ” or the ‘“ Theotokos.”” That Mary was in 
a state of grace from the first moment of her existence, is 
as much a legitimate conclusion, from her position as the 
Second Eve,’ as that the consubstantiality of the Eternal 
Son with the Almighty Father is implied in the Hgo et Pater 
unum sumus of the Gospel. The doctrine that the Vicar 
of Christ, as the organic head of an organic body, can give 
articulate utterance to its unformulated thought, concen- 
trating its powers in his own person—‘‘ endowed,” as the 
Vatican definition words it, “with the same infallibility 
with which the Divine Redeemer willed His Church to be 
endowed ”’ * is implied in the necessity of a central authority 
to preserve the unity of faith—-a necessity to which the 
trend of history guides us; just as the definition of the 
Fathers of Ephesus was embodied substantially in the 
primitive truth that the Son of Mary was also the Son of 
God. All four doctrines were contained in their essence, 
although embryologically and so imperfectly, in the origi- 
nal revelation ; and were accepted implicitly (and to a cer- 
tain extent unconsciously), though not explicitly, by the 
faithful from the beginning. In each case, the specific 
truth formed a part of the sacred deposit, though not pro- 
pounded in its fulness by its guardian until circumstances 
had made a formal definition necessary. ‘‘The formule 


For primitive authority for this view see Newman’s catena of witnesses 
(in his Letter to Dr. Pusey), from §S. Ireneus, 8. Justin and S. Ephrer, 
to S. Basil, S. Ambrose and §. Augustine; cf. Dr. F. G. Lee’s Sinless 
Conception of the Mother of God. 2 Session iv., cap. 4. 
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were new, but the seeds of the doctrines had been there from 
the beginning.” * 

The Church, then, like her Divine Master, advances in 
“wisdom” as well as “in age.’ She grows in the know- 
ledge of each member forming a vital part of the whole 
body of dogma, that eventually takes a consistent and 
coherent shape, notwithstanding its embryonic origin. 
Revelation at the beginning is generalised; its parts are 
not clearly perceived in their full significance ; orderly 
development through the complex processes of creeds, 
definitions, and theological formule, from which the pe- 
culiar character of separate portions of the organic whole 
of the Faith ‘‘ once for all delivered ” is evolved, results at 
length in a clearer manifestation of the various sections, 
aspects, and bearings of the revealed truths, from the very 
specialization which has taken the place of the general, 
unformulated, invertebrate mass of the original body of 
Christian doctrine. There is “‘an evolution of explicit 
from implicit truth.’ The law of embryology has held 
sway, bringing the manifold out of the simple, building 
gradually the complete organism in all its complexity and 
beauty from the structureless elements without form or 
parts. What was before vague, chaotic, and undetermined, 
becomes in progress of time, through many stages of evolu- 
tion, increasingly clear and definite. The unsystematized 
teaching of primitive and apostolic days is hardened 


1 Mr. Wilfrid Ward in his Lije of Wiseman (ed. 3), ii. p. 5386. See the 
whole of the first part of his remarkable chapter in the same volume 
under the heading, ‘‘ The Exclusive Church and the Zeitgeist.” Cf. Mr. 
W. H. Mallock: “(The Catholic Church) is ideally, if not actually, the. 
parliament of the believing world. Her doctrines, as she one by one 
unfolds them, emerge upon us like petals from a half-closed bud. They 
are not added arbitrarily from without; they are developed from within. 
They are the flowers contained from the first in the bud of her moral 
consciousness. When she formulates in these days something that she 
has not formulated before, she is no more enunciating a new truth than 
Newton when he enunciated the theory of gravitation. Whatever truths, 
hitherto hidden, she may in the course of time grow conscious of, she 
holds that these were always implied in her teaching, though before she 
did not know it, just as gravitation was implied in many ascertained facts 
that men knew well enough long before they knew that it was implied in 
them.” (Js Life Worth Living ? Putnam, 1887, pp. 280-281.) 
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and crystallized in the cut and dry formule of creeds 
and conciliar decrees. It is as unreasonable to expect 
to find every part of Revelation exactly defined with ac- 
curateness and precision in the early part of the Church’s 
life, as it would be to look for an arm or a leg in the human 
embryo of a few days old. The Law of Evolution has to 
be obeyed ; the body of doctrine must grow—-not indeed by 
accretion from without, but by living assimilation and 
development from within. 

Another resemblance between the law governing the 
evolution of the embryo and that responsible for the growth 
of dogma, is to be found in the preliminary stages of progress 
in either case. Like the embryo, growing into a completed 
organism, ‘Christianity has taken many forms, it has 
adjusted itself to national characteristics; it has grown 
with the growth of knowledge. In the early Church it had 
the hues of a hundred heresies, it developed in the succes- 
sive councils.” * ‘The Christian revelation assumes various 
forms as it passes from imperfection to perfection. ‘ The 
Church,” in F. Tyrrell’s words, “‘ has used the categories of 
Platonism, of Roman Jurisprudence, of Aristotelianism, 
or of whatever other thought-system she has found in 
vogue, for the moulding and setting forth of her message.” * 
Her apprehension of truth increases, and her outward 
expression of that apprehension increases too. The Church 
assimilated, by an internal process of analysis and reflection, 
gradually increasing in accuracy, keenness, and fulness, 
the whole deposit of faith, which it proceeded to set forth 
in terms of changing, because human, philosophy. Heresies 
made a fuller explanation of the precise meaning of Chris- 
tian dogma, not merely desirable but necessary for its 
preservation. “We find,” writes Mr. Wilfrid Ward: 
“man’s restless attacks and comments, and the reply of the 
living Church in each age; new phrases, new formule, 
new philosophical methods.” * And he proceeds to show 


1 Prof. J. A. Froude, art. on ‘‘ The Tractarians”’ (Good Words, Feb. 
1881, p. 101). 

2 Art on “ The Mind of the Church,” in Month for Sept, 1900. 

3 Art. on “ Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man,” in Fortnightly 
Review for April 1900, p. 632. 
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the finite and transient nature of the terms of this reply. 
‘* At the time of Irenzus we find the dangerous flood of 
Greek speculation opposed by the Church. Yet by the time 
of Nicza its ideas and terminology, and in part its methods, 
have gradually been in great part accepted. We see Neo- 
Platonism and the Church at daggers drawn in the days 
of Porphyry and of Julian the Apostate. Yet long passages 
from Plotinus find their way later on into approved and 
even official works. Aristotle is regarded as the arch- 
enemy by the Fathers. “I do not know,” writes Cardinal 
-Newman, ‘‘ which of them could endure him.” Yet in the 
pages of S. Thomas Aquinas his philosophy is used to 
express nearly all dogmatic truth, and his metaphysic 
is incorporated in the. definition of Transubstantiation.” * 
It would be quite wrong, therefore, to conclude with 
Sabatier * that, because the Church defines her dogmas in 
terms of human devising, she has “ decreed the infallibility 
of Aristotle’s logic or of Plato’s philosophy.” She uses, it 
is true, the time-forms of each passing age to make her 
meaning more intelligible, not speaking in the Greek tongue 
to the Latin peasant, nor using Hebrew words to confute a 
medizval sophist ; but she does not bind herself irrevocably 
to the particular theory of metaphysics or science em- 
bodied in those forms or languages. ‘‘ Dogma proper does 
not teach physical science or philosophy. It may be ex- 
pressed in terms which imply either or both. But it is the 
dogma and not the science which is revealed and cannot 
change.” ° “That the Church,” writes Father Tyrrell, 
S.J., ‘‘ has expressed her dogmas in the terms of Plato and 
Aristotle in no way implies that she regards theirs as the — 
only philosophies or as the best ; no more than her use of 
the Latin tongue means that she holds it to be the only or 
the best language.” * The Divine Spirit ‘‘ blows where 

1 Tbid. pp. 632-3. Cf. his article on ‘‘ Newman and Sabatier ’”’ in the 
same Review (May 1901), p. 821. 

2 Vitality of Christian Dogmas and the Power of Evolution, tr. by Mrs. 
EK. Christen (1898), p. 65. 

3 Mr. W. Ward, in his article on ‘‘ Unchanging Dogma,” in Fortnightly 
Review for April 1900, p. 633. 


4 Art.in Month for June 1898, on “‘ Sabatier on the Vitality of Dogmas.” 
Cf. Mr. W. Ward’s art. on same subject in Fortnightly Review, May 1901. 
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He listeth,” and the Church wherein He dwells is eclectic 
in her choice of materials for enshrouding the Truth of God. 
The halting definitions of human language are but the thin 
time-vesture of the eternal ideas which they adumbrate. 
Dogma takes shape in its organic evolution under forms 
as varied, as transitory, as imperfect, as the embryo that 
resembles the ground-plan, now of the lowly polyps, now 
of the fish, now of the reptile or of the beast. A contingent 
and a changeable element is successively added to the out- 
ward expression of the unchangeable Truth. This fuller 
apprehension of the meaning, and more precise marking 
out of the bearings, of the Christian revelation was a natural 
consequence of its nature. ‘The changeless dogma has 
from the first been a living truth with practical relations 
to changing men. A stone remains unaffected by the 
growth of its environment. And, like the buried talent 
it works no good to any one. A living man retains his 

life—and therefore his identity with his former self—only 
_ by responding to changed conditions.” * The Christian 
Revelation is no fragment of dead matter, but an organic 
whole, growing, in its relation to the percipient mind—the 
environment with which it perpetually corresponds—from 
a state of formless vagueness to a _ highly-systematized 
structure with innumerable ramifications. It puts on gar- 
ments of many-changing hues—Alexandrian, Platonic, 
Aristotelian, Scholastic—but it remains essentially the 
same.” The body is not its clothes. That ideas should 
take outward form in abstruse metaphysic, not unmixed 
with verbal technicalities, or at times should adopt the 
phraseology of a long-since discredited science, is, under 
the circumstances, unavoidable. The human mind has to 
be taken as it is, with its limitations, its ignorance, its close 
alliance with matter. It lacks the clear insight of the 
angelic intelligence. Thought needs the previous action — 

1 Mr. Wilfrid Ward, loc. cit. 

2 Cf. St. Vincent of Lerins: “‘ The Church of Christ, being a vigilant 
and careful guardian of the doctrines committed to her, makes no change 
in these at any time, subtracts nothing, adds nothing, does not curtail 
what is essential, nor tack on what is not needed. She does not let slip 
what is her own; she does not pilfer what is another’s.” (Commonitorium, 
§ 23). 
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of the imagination for its exercise. Sense has to supply 
the material before the spirit can do its work. And, when 
Divine Truth is given into the custody of finite men, it has 
to adapt itself to its earthly environment. It can only be 
grasped through terms of speech, protected by a panoply 
of changing words. Its explication, no less than the appre- 
hension of it, by the mind that endeavours to unfold its 
meaning, is at best partial, fragmentary, wofully inade- 
quate. This is evident from its nature. For the Un- 
conditioned to place Himself under limitations, for the 
Eternal to be born in time, implies at once a new and 
mysterious order of realities, which the mind can only 
realize painfully and slowly by a process of high and ab- 
stract thought. The fact of the Incarnation—not to speak 
of other mysteries—lifts man into a sphere where the eye 
can see but dimly, and the tongue speak faintly in dark 
sayings. “The Church,” in Father Tyrrell’s words, 
‘“‘knows well that the human ideas and thought-forms ”’ 
into which it endeavours to translate the simple language 
of Christ, “‘ are indefinitely ’’ and infinitely ‘‘ inadequate 
to the eternal realities which they shadow forth.” * Words 
are the symbols of ideas, not the ideas themselves. Human 
language is necessary, indeed, to enshrine the revealed 
truth as in a casket; it can never properly encompass it 
in all its bearings, or leave nothing about its wonders 
unsaid. The history of the heresies, which have found the 
sacred ground of the Incarnation a fruitful soil, illustrate 
the necessity of an accurate use of terms if the true doctrine 
is to be preserved. Arianism increased in strength so long 
as the consubstantiality of the Son remained undefined ; 
the vital truth of the perfect humanity of Him who took 
our whole nature upon Him to redeem and restore it, was 
in jeopardy until the Council of Chalcedon condemned 
Eutyches, as the Council of Ephesus before it had condemned | 
Nestorius and his heresy in the opposite extreme. At first 
sight the non-theological mind is inclined to sneer with 
Carlyle at the singular spectacle of the Christian world 

1 Art. in Month for November 1899, on “‘ The Relation of Theology to 


Devotion.” Cf. his Hard Sayings (ed. 1): “ A dogma is simply a skeleton 
of a living concrete reality which it but outlines and formulates ” (p. 439). 
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splitting itself in two over a diphthong ; but he has only to 
study the history of the Church to see, as we know the Sage 
of Chelsea did in later life,’ that the existence of Christi- 
anity itself was at stake in that seemingly trivial discussion. 

The Church shields the Faith from attack by robing it 
in suitable armour. Yet this armour of human termin- 
ology, serviceable in one age, may become quite useless 
and obsolete in another. The steel corselet of the medieval 
knight would be no protection against the bullet of the 
nineteenth century Boer. “A growth of theological 
science, changes of explication, at times radical changes 
of method . . . were inevitable. They answered to the 
evolution of thought and civilization. . . . (Such) changes 
in theological opinion . . . are instances of growth in our 
understanding of what practically follows from, or is in- 
volved logically in, dogma; or of increased precision in our 
discrimination of the essence of dogma from its form ; or 
of the readiness of the Church to express dogmatic truth in 
the terms supplied by the science or thought of the day, or 
of all these phenomena. That certain changes [our author 
sums up the conclusion of his argument] result in the 
practical detailed belief of Catholics is undeniable.” ? 

And what is true of the embryological evolution of 
primitive dogma, is equally true of its later development. 
The body adapts itself at birth to its environment, grows, 
develops, puts on and throws off passing phases of its de- 
velopment towards maturity, even as the embryo struggles 
through lower forms to its final perfection as a human 
organism. Catholic doctrine, in the same way, changes 
in its appearance during its history since it took definite 
coherent shape in creeds and conciliar enactments, as much 
as in its embryonic state. We are ever prone to deem our 
own age to have reached the final stage of progress, to con- 
sider ourselves infallible. We forget that previous gene- 
rations have invariably held similar views, and time has 
invariably shown them to have been wrong. ‘Those 
theologians who held three hundred years ago that the 
Church’s teaching on the inerrancy of Scripture proved 


Vide Froude’s Life in London, vol. ii. p. 462. 
* Mr. Wilfrid Ward art. on ‘‘ Unchanging Dogma, etc.,” p. 633. 
E 
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the heliocentric theory to be heretical * have been corrected 
by more recent theological opinion and explication under 
pressure from advancing science.” * Similarly, the wiseacres 
at Rome, who, not long since, solemnly declared the text 
on the ‘‘ Three Witnesses ”’ in 1 St. John v. 7 to be authentic 
(notwithstanding that the consensus of modern scholars 
and critics has settled the question in an opposite direction), 
and, if words mean anything,” declared discussion on the 
subject closed, are likely to have their decision reversed 
in the not far distant future. The same may be said of 
other recent condemnations founded on an insufficient 
knowledge of facts, or on a desire to make proselytes at the 
expense of historical truth. 

“‘ Tf,” very properly observes Mr. Wilfrid Ward, ‘If the 
Church is truly semper eadem, we must look for the operation 
of this undying principle [of evolutionary change] im our 
own age as well as in its predecessors. It is only the un- 
reflecting observer, who regards his own time as a fixed 
norm of absolute truth, without antecedents and sterile 
for the future, who is disconcerted by its appearance.” * 
‘Further errors of a similar character [to the condemna- 
tion of Galileo] may yet have to be corrected. . . . Circum- 
stances (have) sometimes changed the meaning of dogmatic 
phrases ;”?° and they may do so again. 

The forms which the Catholic Faith assumes change and 
succeed one another; but the Faith itself does not change 


1 Vide the first clause of the report of the Theologians of the Inquisi- 
tion in the trial of Galileo, 1616. 

2 Mr. W. Ward, art on “ Newman and Sabatier,” p. 882. 

3 The writer is aware that Cardinal Vaughan, in a letter to Mr. W. 
Ward (quoted by the latter in Nineteenth Century, June 1899, p. 957), 
maintains that “the field of Biblical Criticism is not touched by the 
Decree,” which, he thinks, was concerned only with “the theological 
value’ of the text. But this only shows, if any proof of it were needed, 
how, under the press of adverse circumstances, the plainest words of 
Authority itself can be twisted, when found expedient, to mean the exact 
contrary of what they say. 

* Art. on “ Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man,” in Fortnightly 
Review for April 1900, p. 633. 

5 Art. on ‘Newman and Sabatier,” in Fortnightly Review for May 
1901, p. 822. The reference is to the “ homdousios long associated with 
Sabellianism, becoming later the watchword of orthodoxy.”’ 
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or pass away. Its outline, indeed, becomes clearer ; part 
separates from part; the embryo gives place to an organic 
structure of a marvellous complexity. Yet there is an 
abiding identity beneath the superficial discordance. ‘‘ It 
is,” writes Vincent of Lerins, “the property of progress 
that a thing be developed in itself: it is the property of 
change that a thing be altered from what it was into some- 
thing else.””* The sum of the Sacred Deposit of revealed 
truth is not increased, so that its final form becomes a 
reality other than its primitive. The Faith of Pentecost 
is the Faith of Nicza ; the Faith of Niczea is one with the 
Faith of the Church to-day. ‘‘ Dogma takes shape as a 
living germ develops into an organic body ”* with which 
it is vitally connected. There is a true continuity between 
the embryo in its simplicity and the highly complex frame 
' that springs from it. Compare the belief professed by 
the confessors before the Roman magistrates, and by the 
martyrs in their last agony, with the creeds of Nicewa and 
Constantinople, and there is as real a unity as that between 
the earliest form of embryonic life and the body finally 
developed at birth into the highest of living organisms. 
We can here make Father Puller’s words our own: ‘‘ We 
should [he writes] be under a complete misapprehension 
if we imagined that the Fathers of Nicza or Chalcedon were 
imposing new doctrines on the Church. The whole sub- 
stance of their definitions had been revealed to the Apostles, 
and had been continuously handed on from generation to 
generationin the Church. The function of the Gicumenical 
Councils was to gather up into obligatory formulas the faith 
which had been traditionally taught, expressing in care- 
fully chosen, precise words such portions of the deposit 
of apostolic tradition as needed from time to time to be 
authoritatively defined in opposition to the innovations 
of heretics.” * That function of ‘‘ comprising [in Vincent 
of Lerins’ words]a great amount of matter in a few syllables 
(paucis litterts), and for the better understanding, designa- 
ting the old meaning of the faith by the characteristic of 


1 Commonitorium, n. 23. 
2 Professor J. A. Froude, loc. antea cit. 
3 Op. cit. p. 431. 
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anew name,’ implied a corresponding growth in the know- 


ledge of the Divine mysteries that were elucidated in a 
fuller manner. There was an evolution within of appre- 
hension, side by side with an external development in formu- 
lation. In both cases the growth was organic, not mechani- 
cal, implying a basal unity as the subject of the perfecting 
process—a permanent substratum of unalterable reality. 
The whole organic body of Revealed Truth, as understood 
and expounded in its complexity and manysidedness, was 
contained in germ in the simple story of the life, mission, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. That 
was the nucleus, corresponding to the nucleus or centre of 
potential life in the human embryo, around which the 
message from Heaven circled. The Christian revelation, 
it is important to remember, even in its most abstruse form, 
is no mere collection of dogmas imprisoned in the dreary 
charnel-house of dead formule, without connexion with 
any living principle. It is essentially the religion of a Per- 
sonality to which it bears vital relations. Every dogma 
finds its meaning in the fact that it starts from, and points 
to Jesus Christ, who by His touch can make the dead bones 
live. ‘‘ Christianity,” it has been truly said, “is the pre- 
sentation to us, not of abstract dogmas for acceptance, but 
of a living and Divine Person, to whom we are united by 
a vital incorporation. It is the reunion to God of a nature 
severed from God by sin, and the process is one, not of 
teaching lessons, but of imparting a new life, with its or- 
dained equipment of gifts and powers.” * 


Dogmas in their complex explication derive their spiritual | 


validity from the fact that they show forth to the soul the 
form and features of their Revealer. Christ Incarnate, 


1 Commonitorium, cap. 23. Cf. ibid.: ‘‘ The Church’s whole endeavour 

. is to bring out into clearness what was once vague and incomplete, to 

strengthen and secure what is already developed and distinct, to keep 
watch and ward over doctrine already established and defined.” 

2 From article by W. E. Gladstone in Nineteenth Century for May 1888, 
on “ Robert Elsmere.” Cf. Tablet, Aug. 31, 1901, p. 321: “ The Catholic 
feels that his creed is not primarily a formulary or collection of speculative 
truths—but a Living Person, the Person of Christ: Et in Dominum Jesum 
Xtum., Christ is the living summary of the Catholic Creed. Our whole 
dogmatic system is His mind revealed to us.” 
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Suffering, Risen, Ascended, united by sacramental bands 
to His faithful followers, of whom He is the example, the 
inspirer, the ultimate reward, is the beginning and the end 
of the long process of evolutionary advance from the vague 
generalities of the primitive Evangel to the minute speci- 
fications of its several articles to-day. In so far only as 
a clearer apprehension of Christian truth leads to a closer 
knowledge of its Divine author, is it advantageous. The 
barren faith of those versed in the technicalities of the 
schools, : 


“Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 
Who confess Him in word and defy Him in deed,” 


is of no profit to eternal life. Belief must minister to 
devotion, as devotion, in its turn, must be the principle of 
right conduct, if it is to have any practical bearing on the 
growth of the Christian character. And the more precise 
the belief, the greater influence should it have in fashion- 
ing the soul in perfection. Thus, the real source of organic 
connexion between the doctrine of the Apostolic Age 
and the doctrine of Nica, or Ephesus, or Trent, or 
the Vatican, les in their common object—devotion 
towards Jesus Christ. A right knowledge of His message 
is deemed important, because it is His message, and the 
Church knows that holiness of life has to be founded upon 
it. Conduct depends upon creed, or the dead letter will 
kill the quickening spirit. If the Revelation is elaborated 
more fully, it is that the soul may feed the better upon 
Christ, and the closer follow in His footsteps. The faith 
has grown in complexity that the life of the believer may 
grow in perfection. 

It is possible that it may be objected that, here as else- 
where, we have gone outside the province of our subject, in 
referring to the later growth of dogma. It is true that we 
have not confined ourselves exclusively to the early stages 
of the Church’s external and internal constitution—that 
manifested in its organization and its doctrine—as the 
embryological analogy would seem, strictly speaking, to 
demand; but to do so has been impossible from the 


' Browning, ‘‘ Holy Cross Day.” 
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nature of the case. The Church’s life is one and in- 
divisible, even as a body’s life forms a single organic 
whole. Its beginning, its growth, its final perfection, 
are banded together in the unity of an all abiding identity. 
The embryo contains in miniature the perfected form 
of which it is the seed and promise: its history is an 
indication of the history of the completed organism. 
The process of embryonic evolution finds its counter- 
part in the growth of the body from infancy through 
childhood to maturity. Hence the early stages of the 
Church’s progress towards perfection, whether in its out- 
ward or inward life, give the key to its later changes in 
organization and dogmatic definition. The change from 
the primitive simplicity of a social republic to the more 
complex structure of a territorial episcopate, distinct in 
kind from the presbyterate, warrants the later evolution 
of an absolute monarchy from a constitutional govern- 
ment. The raison d’étre of the analogy from embryology 
just lies in the fact that it affords a solution to the problem 
of later developments. That solution, we readily admit, 
is to some extent inadequate. An analogy can be pressed 
too far. The theory we have outlined is, in Newman’s 
words, ‘‘ undoubtedly an hypothesis to account for a 
difficulty,’ * and so open to the charge of being a con- 
troversial expedient to get rid of unpleasant facts. But 
if it be an hypothesis, so too, it must be remembered, “ are 
the various explanations given by astronomers, from 
Ptolemy to Newton, of the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and it is as unphilosophical on that account to | 
object to the one as to object to the other. . . . Doubtless 
. . . the theory of doctrinal developments is an expedient, 
and so is the dictum of Vincentius ; so is the art of grammar 
or the use of the quadrant; it is an expedient to enable 
us to solve what has now become a necessary and anxious 
problem.” ” 

The application of the law of evolution to the history 
of the Church as a living organism enables us to meet, on 
its own ground, the fundamental objection which we set 
out to answer. From a study of its principles, as revealed 

1 Essay on Development (1891), p. 30. 2 Thid. 
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in embryological science, we can find a key to the apparent 
difficulty of sweeping changes in the constitution of the 
Church as a coherent homogeneous structure, and in the 
similarly developed body of Revelation which it guards, 
interprets, and makes known. We are conscious of only 
having touched the fringe of a subject whose ramifications 
are well-nigh endless ; but it is to be hoped that the ideas 
here set forth, however imperfectly, may prove suggestivo 
in their many aspects, lights, and bearings, with regard te 
the important problem of the relation of Catholicity to 
history, and to human life, progress, thought, and science. 


II 
A MODERATE VIEW OP PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 


“The greater the amount of misunderstanding, the greater scope there 
is for explanations. It is just because so much is claimed on both sides 
over and above what is strictly de fide, that—given a real desire for peace, 
given a determination to allow the greatest possible latitude in regard to 
all that was not strictly of obligation, given a recognition that we may 
believe much to be true which it is not necessary to insist upon as terms 
of communion, and that we are not bound to object to much which others 
may believe and do, because it does not commend itself to ourselves— 
that given, I say, these things, there is a much greater hope of Reunion 
than is generally thought.’’—Lord Halifax, Introduction to Mr. Spencer 
Jones’ England and the Holy Sce, ed. 2, p. xvi. 


a ‘ 
AGRE Lee 
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STORY is told of the late Dr. W. G. Ward well illus- 
trative both of his habit of mind and the intolerance 
that was so marked a characteristic of the Ultramontane 
faction of which he was in England the lay-leader. Shortly 
after the abrupt closure of the Vatican Council, he happened 
to be at a dinner party in London where, as was not un- 
natural, the conversation veered round to the ecclesiastical 
topic of the hour. Dr. Ward seized the opportunity, in his 
impulsive way, to sing a pean of victory over the signal 
defeat of the now discredited minority, whose opinions he 
had unsparingly denounced in magazine-article, pamphlet, 
and private letter as heretical. His neighbour (to whom he 
was personally unknown) broke into the silence that followed 
his outburst with the quiet remark—‘“ But, after all, we must 
remember that the Moderates at the Council—Dupanloup, 
Meignan, Hefele, and the rest—really won the day. We 
have but to read the definition, and compare it with the 
previously expressed opinions of the Extremists, to see it.”’ 
It is said that Dr. Ward, quite taken aback, unable to refute 
the truth of the assertion, rose hurriedly from the table, 
and rushed hatless from the house, refusing in his hot-headed 
zeal to sit down beside one who to him was worse than 
an infidel. 

This chance remark, thrown out almost at random, em- 
bodied a fact very necessary to be remembered in the light 
of later events. At no time perhaps was it more important 
to make clear that the Church of God in its authoritative 
pronouncements on matters of faith—whether in the fourth 
or the nineteenth century—is in the truest sense reasonable, 
moderate, the enemy of all dangerous extremes, than at the 
present day when men’s minds in many quarters seem 


turning anxiously to a Teacher that promises to deliver 
75 ‘ 
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them from uncertainty, confusion, and perplexity in faith— 
the natural result of the many-tongued guidance of con- 
flicting creeds—leading them instead, without fear of error, 
as Christ has promised, “‘into all truth.” * If our separated 
brethren are convinced from the mouth of the Church’s 
own children, that she is extreme and altogether one-sided 
in her teaching—the exponent of an authority so hide-bound 
as to be impervious to the protests of reason, so reckless as 
to take no heed to the passionless voice of history, content 
to exact the barren obedience of an enforced assent at the 
price of all intellectual liberty—then it is plain that the 
Catholic apologist has a hard task before him to win them 
over to that submission to God’s representative whose highest 
note is the freedom of sonship, not the abject grovelling of 
slaves. 

But, in truth, one has only to read history to see how 
directly opposed to all extreme statements and measures 
the Church has been in her infallible pronouncements. She 
has embodied in herself the golden mean that was the Aristo- 
telian principle of perfection. She bears with inadequate or 
exaggerated conceptions of Christian truth, and their faulty 
expression in human language, until the ‘‘raw material ”’ 
of wrong “opinion ”’ has become positive heresy, and has 
to be “‘ rejected ”’ as ‘‘ refuse’? * to save the Divine revela- 
tion from corruption at the hands of men. She does not 
anathematize until she has tried every means in her power 
to convince the heretic ; and when she at length defines, it is 
in very different language from the heated discussions of her 
assembled bishops that preceded the definition. The grave 
majesty of St. Leo’s Tome balancing in equipoise the twin 
truths of Christ’s Perfect Humanity and Godhead, with all 
the powers and operations proper to each, in the One Person 
of the Word :—“ Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius 
communione, quod proprium est: Verbo scilicet operante 
quod Verbi est, et carne exsequente quod carnis est... 
Et sicut Verbum ab equalitate Paterne glorie non recedit, 
ita caro naturam nostri generis non relinquit. Unus enim 


1 St. John xvi. 12. . Cf. xiv. 16, 26. 
* Cf. Newman, Essay on Development (1891), p. 187. 
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idemque est . . . vere Dei Filius, et vere hominis Filius ” *— 
this infallible utterance is in marked contrast with the angry 
denunciations of Kutyches by the Fathers at Chalcedon, who 
ended by making Leo’s dogmatic decision their own. The 
Church has to be plain in her message, so that all may 
understand its meaning, and there may be no place left 
for the vagueness which is the fruitful mother of error ; but 
it is always the plainness of Christ who, although He never 
hesitated in His utterance of uncompromising truths, did 
not lay burdens on men’s consciences grievous to be borne, 
nor say an unnecessary word which could offend the least of 
His little flock. The Church has to define when heresy 
makes accurate definition a necessity : she does not define 
for the mere sake of defining ; and then only with extreme 
caution, with a studious moderation, with such a blending 
of accuracy and charity as leaves no loophole for extrava- 
gance, or places a stumbling-block in the way of those who 
would accept her decision if they could. 

There seems at first sight to be an exception to this 
method of tender condescension in promulgating Divine 
truth in the Vatican definition of Papal infallibility. The 
history of the Council reads like a long-drawn conflict be- 
tween the moderate party of light and learning—convinced 
that the dogma presented historical and scriptural diffi- 
culties, was inopportune, and would, so far as England was 
concerned, in Newman’s prophetic words,’ put back its 
conversion for a hundred years—and the Ultramontanes, 
then, as now, “an insolent and aggressive faction,” ° de- 
termined upon victory at all costs, even to the extent of 


1 Ep. xxviii. ad Flavianum (Canon Bright’s edition: “ Highteen 
Sermons of S. Leo the Great on the Incarnation,” translated with notes 
and with the “Tome” of S. Leo in the original. London, 1862, p. 151). 
The passage may be translated thus: “For either nature performs its 
proper acts in communion with the other: the Word, to wit, performing 
the operations of the Word, and the Flesh carrying out what belongs to 
the Flesh. ... And, just as the Word did not relinquish its equality 
with the glory of the Father, so the Flesh does not abandon the nature of 
our race. For one and the same is He . . . Who is truly Son of God and 
truly Son of Man.” 

2 Tn his letter to Bishop Ullathorne written on the eve of the Council. 

3 Newman in loco citato, i.e., Standard, April 7, 1870, 
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allowing might to triumph over right—a conflict ending in 
the defeat, not to call it a rout, of the minority, whose voices 
of impotent protest were silenced in weariness by sheer force 
of persistent authority. 

Yet that the victory was neither so complete nor certain 
as it appears is plain from a simple study of the actual words 
of the final definition on the one hand, and the wild state- 
ments of Louis Veuillot in the Univers,—the Tablet of its 
day—or of Dr. Ward in the Dublin Review, on the other. 
It is only needful to compare the two to see how radically 
they differ. Take, for example, the following description 
by the Abbé Gratry of the sentiments of the Extremists be- 
fore 1870. ‘‘ We find,” he writes, ‘‘ madmen in the nine- 
teenth century, introducing into conversations, nay even 
teaching and writing these unimaginable doctrines: that 
the Pope is the Eucharist; the Pope is the Holy Spirit ; 
that the Pope has the right to say, ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life’; that the world must at length be 
taught what the Pope is, and that this century is destined 
to accomplish for the mystery of the Papacy that which 
the age of Arius did for the divinity of Jesus Christ ; that 
the bishops ought by degrees to be reduced to become com- 
missaries of the Pope; that by degrees, as in the French 
monarchy, these great vassals ought to be diminished, whilst 
the power of the Pope should ever increase ; that the Councils 
are a useless disturbance; that one of these assemblies, in 
the words of Joseph de Maistre, would be for our age a great 
misfortune.” * Mgr. Dupanloup’s denunciation of such pre- 
posterous theories as ‘“‘ Romanism gone mad ”’ is surely not 
one whit too strong, nor the Abbé Gratry’s characterization 
of ‘‘ this foolish and culpable tendency ”’ as “‘ the contempt 
of the Gospel and of our Lord Jesus Christ.” * 


1 Third Letter to Mgr. Dechamps, authorised translation, p. 22. Pére 
Gratry proceeds to adduce, in confirmation of his assertions, the testimony 
of “a very pious, zealous, and well-informed priest,” who said to him: 
** Yes, there is upon the earth a man who can say, ‘I am the Holy Spirit’ ”; _ 
the words of a well-known monk: “I adopt everything which you have 
just enumerated and blamed ”’ ; and a letter to him from “ a most honour- 
able Catholic writer,’ maintaining ‘“‘as pious and true this proposition— 
‘The Pope is the Eucharist’ ”’ (pp. 22, 23). 

2 Op. cit. p. 24. 
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Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in his work William George Ward and 
the Catholic Revival,” gives corroborative evidence as to the 
extravagances of the French Infallibilists. ‘‘ (Monsieur 
Veuillot) ” he writes, ‘“‘ boldly used the following words in 
a pamphlet called L’illusion Libérale :—‘ We all know cer- 
tainly only one thing, that is, that no man knows anything 
except the Man with whom God is for ever, the Man who 
carries the thought of God. We must . . . unswervingly 
follow his inspired directions (ses directions inspirés).” ” 
“The Univers in October 1869 applied to Pius IX. the word 
of S. Paul in which Christ is said to be ‘ much higher than 
the heavens.’* About the same time it printed* in a hymn 
addressed to the Pope words that paraphrased the Pente- 
costal hymn to the Holy Ghost :— 


“Pater pauperum, 
Dator munerum, 
Lumen cordium ; 
Emitte ccelitus 
Lucis tue radium.” 


In November’ it gave a version of the hymn for None, 
‘** Rerum Deus tenax vigor,’ with Pius substituted for Deus.” 

Nor were matters different in England. Thus we find 
Father Faber speaking of the Pope as a quasi-incarnation of 
God. “The Sovereign Pontiff,’ he says in his sermon en- 
titled On Devotion to the Pope, “‘is the third visible presence 
of Jesus Christ amongst us.° . . . He is the visible shadow 
which emanates from the invisible head of the Church in 
the Holy Sacrament. . . . The Pope is for us, in our whole 
conduct, that which the Holy Sacrament is for our adora- 
tions. The mystery of his office, as Vicar, resembles the 


1 Edition 1893, pp. 245-6. 

2 Pére Gratry quotes the same passage (Op. cit. p. 23). It occurs on 
p. 149 of L’illusion Libérale. 

3 Univers, October 21, 1869. 4 Ibid. October 28, 1869. 

5 Ibid. November 8, 1869. 

6 The official Vatican organ, the Civiltd Cattolica, declares that the 
Pope continues Christ’s work on earth, and is to us what Christ would be 
if He were visibly present as our ruler (1868, vol. iii. p. 259). The same 
journal lays down the proposition that “‘ as the Jews were formerly God’s 
people, so are the Romans under the New Covenant. They have a super- 
natural dignity ” (1862, vol. iii. p. 11) 
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mystery of the Holy Sacrament: the two mysteries are 
intertwined, so to say, one with the other. . . . One might 
as well try to be a good Christian without devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin as without devotion to the Pope. The 
devotion to the Pope is an essential part of Christian piety, 
an indispensable element of all Christian holiness. . . . The 
way in which the Pope represents God is as if heaven were 
always open above his head, and that, like Stephen, he saw 
Jesus on the right hand of the Father. . . . We must not 
allow ourselves any cowardly doubts upon that which con- 
cerns his sovereignty, either spiritual or temporal, for his 
temporal royalty is itself a part of our religion.”’ 

Dr. Ward’s position, maintained in similar language in 
the Dublin Review, and in his celebrated controversy with 
Father Ryder of the Oratory, is too well known to need 
recapitulation. 

It cannot surprise us, in the light of this evidence of the 
nature and bent of Ultramontane thought, that Protestants 
have misunderstood the defined doctrine, taking it to mean 
what the Extremists meant by Papal Infallibility—a plenary 
inspiration of the Supreme Pontiff, a positive indwelling 
presence of Christ in His Vicar, whose words even bear the 
charisma of the Paraclete,” so that he is the living embodi- 
ment of God, the walking oracle of the Holy Ghost.” Or, 
if they do not go so far as this, they look at least on the 
dogma as a personal prerogative of fPeter’s successor, 
making him wholly independent of the Church, outside and 
above it altogether, like an absolute monarch in his kingdom, 
instead of an organic head, united as a condition of life to 
every member of the body of which he is no more than the 
spokesman and concrete representative. The French, 
English, and Italian Papalists before 1870 are responsible, 


1 Vide Mr. W. Ward’s Mr. W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival: “A 
more distinguished organ of the extreme party [than M. Veuillot] was 
quoted by Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, as saying, ‘ When [the Pope] 
thinks, it is God who meditates in him’ ” (p. 259). 

2 Cf. Dr. Pusey: “‘ One recently returned from Rome had the impression 
that “some of the extreme Ultramontanes, if they do not say so in so 
many words, imply a quasi-hypostatic union of the Holy Ghost with each 
successive Pope.’ The accurate writer who reported this to me, observed 
in answer, ‘ This seems to me to be Llamaism’ ” (Hirenicon, p. 327). 
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if any men are, for the mass of misrepresentation which has 
enveloped the Vatican definition and made it an insuperable 
stumbling-block to thousands in the way of acceptance of 
the Catholic claims. 

When we turn to the dogma itself we find how wide is the 
difference that separates it from the grotesque theories 
we have been considering. Its wording is as follows :— 

“'The Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ea cathedra”’ (scil., 
from the chair of Peter, whose place in the Church of God 
he fills), ‘‘ that is, when fulfilling his office of shepherd and 
teacher of all Christians, he defines by virtue of his supreme 
apostolic authority a doctrine concerning faith or morals 
to be held by the whole Church, is endowed, through the 
Divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, with that 
infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer wished His 
Church to be furnished, in defining a doctrine concerning 
faith or morality ; and therefore such definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves (ex sese), 
not from the consent of the Church.” * 

Here we have at once a statement of a totally different 
complexion from the extreme views of the continental Ultra- 
montanes who would almost deify the Pope, and of their 
English allies who wished so to extend the range of the 
doctrine as to be able to have in Dr. W. G. Ward’s classical 
phrase, “‘ an infallible Bull on their breakfast table with the 
Times newspaper.” ~ Such opinions were the grossest cari- 
cature of the defined dogma, which gave them at the least 
as little countenance as it did the too meagre and halting 
theories of the Inopportunists. 

The very moderation ° of the Vatican Council is almost 


1 Sess. iv. cap. 4. 

2 M. Louis Veuillot held a similar view. While the Council was sitting 
he exhorted it to hasten on the definition, urging that once it was passed 
affairs could proceed much faster, as Pontifical Bulls would then take 
the place of conciliar deliberation. (L’ Univers, February 20, 1870.) 

3 Cf. Mr. W. Ward’s Mr. W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival : “ Pére 
Gratry notes the moderation of the Vatican definition itself; and in 
describing the dogma as he had resisted it, and as it was represented 
beforehand by its extreme advocates, says: ‘‘ Writers of a school which 
I thought excessive were undesirous of limitation to infallibility ew cathedra 
as being too narrow’; he explains that a ‘personal’ and ‘inspired’ 
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a sign to the world of the truth of its proclaimed doctrine. 
It thereby places itself in line with the great Councils that 
stretch back through the centuries from the Lateran to 
Constantinople, from Constantinople to Chalcedon, from 
Chalcedon to Ephesus and Nice, till it can trace its descent 
from the first Council of Jerusalem, when ‘“‘ it seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us ’—the representatives of the 
Christian Church—to give judgment upon, and to settle 
for ever, a controversy with the voice of an infallible au- 
thority. They mingled definiteness in statement with a 
studious moderation that abhorred the exaggeration of 
extremes, content to preserve the unity of faith in the bond 
of charity ; and the last of the Councils showed the same 
characteristics. For the actual doctrine defined by it, while 
explicit, is carefully limited in its scope: it positively 
bristles with conditions and qualifications. Far from com- 
mitting the Church to any theory of Papal infallibility that 
would. make an appeal to history an impossibility, except 
as an act of treason, it so describes the prerogative as to 
bring it into the proper perspective when viewed in the 
light of its actual exercise in the past. ‘The Pope is declared 
to be infallible—but only officially, under certain distinctly 
specified circumstances which preclude any general applica- 
tion of the dogma to utterances that cannot be said un- 
equivocally to fulfil all the conditions laid down by the 
definition. 

These conditions are fourfold :—* 
infallibility were represented as the objects of the definition. ‘I almost 
feared,’ he says, ‘‘a scientific infallibility, a political and governmental 
infallibility.’ ” (p. 259). 

1 The Ultramontane TJ'ablet admits the necessity of the most important 
of these conditions in the following concise terms: “‘ The question is when 
does the Pope make an infallible judgment ? From the very nature of 
the question, three elements present themselves: first, the Pope ; secondly, 
the making ; thirdly, the judgment. Hence three plain conditions. . . . On 
the part of the Pope, it is required that he shall speak in his capacity as 
supreme teacher of all Christians. On the part of the making, it is required 
thatit shall be an act of doctrinal definition. On the part of the judgment, 
it is required that it shall be a matter concerning Faith and Morals. . . 
The very terms of the Vatican Decree contain these criteria palpably 
written upon its face,” (Leading article, November 30, 1901, p. 843.) 


Father Hurter, S.J., enumerates the four conditions given in the text 
(Medulla Theol. Dogm., ed. 2, p. 198, note 1). 
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1. Itis declared that the Pope must teach the faithful not 
in his personal capacity as an individual, however learned 
or holy, not as a theologian, but simply and solely “‘ when 
fulfilling his office of shepherd and teacher of all Christians.” 
In defining a doctrine, then, he has to be in vital relationship 
with every baptized soul subject to his authority—such a 
relationship as exists between members of a body and their 
head. He is infallible in his definitions by virtue of this close 
organic connection with the sheep whom he has to feed, 
guide, protect, and govern. The shepherd is not separated 
from the flock: he does not exercise his pastoral office of 
nourishing his sheep and preventing them from feeding on 
noxious herbs, except for their sakes and because he is one 
with them in interests. It is because of the corporate life 
which the head shares with the members, that the Pope 
speaks, and the whole body of the faithful accepts his 
judgments as their own. 

This necessary condition for an infallible utterance saves 
the Vatican definition from the accusation of being framed 
in the teeth of history, or based on evidence “ gangrened 
with fraud.” * If it be objected that Honorius was anathe- 
matized as a heretic by the Sixth,” Seventh,® and Eighth * 


1 Gratry, Second Letter to Mgr. Dechamps, p. 42. 

2 Hardouin, Concil. v. p. 1831: ‘‘ We have caused to be read the letter 
of Honorius to Sergius, and have found it altogether alien from the Apostolic 
teaching, the definitions of Councils, the doctrine of the eminent holy 
Fathers, and that contrariwise, it follows the false teachings of the heretics. 
We altogether reject them and abhor them as soul-destroying.” Cf. 
Mansi, tom. i. v. 9, p. 564: “‘ And these writings [of Honorius], these 
profane and soul-destroying writings, we have caused to be burnt before 
us. ... On the strength of the false doctrine of this letter to Sergius 
the Council proceeded to anathematize Honorius. “‘ Anathema to the 
heretic Theodore! Anathema to the heretic Cyrus! Anathema to the 
heretic Honorius’”’ (Hardouin, Conc. v. 3, p. 1886). ‘‘ We have, moreover 
expelled from the Holy Catholic Church, and anathematized Honorius, 
who was Pope of old Rome, because in his letters to Sergius we have 
recognized that in everything he has followed the same doctrine and con- 
firmed his impious dogmas ”’ (Ibid. v. 3, p. 1334). 

3 “ We proclaim in our Lord two wills and two operations, and with the 
Sixth Council we reject Sergius, Honorius, etc.” (Hardouin, Conc. v. 4, 
p- 454). “‘We anathematize the madess of Arius... and the Mono- 
thelism of Sergius, Honorius, etc.’ (Ibid. v. 14, p. 474). 

* “We acknowledge the Sixth Cicumenical Council, which affirms 
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General Councils, or that Vigilius was “ separated from 
Catholic communion ” by the North African Church 
(Coleti, v. 1395, 6), or that Liberius signed an Arian Creed, 
the limitation of the doctrine makes our answer an easy one. 
For to make good their point our opponents must show that 
Honorius defined the Monothelite heresy to be de fide, 
speaking in the capacity of shepherd and teacher of the 
whole flock of Christ, and was condemned on that ground 
by Gcumenical authority, instead of (as was in fact the 
case), on account of his personal heresy as a private indi- 
vidual ;* that Vigilius condemned the “three chapters ”’ 
in virtue of his Pastoral office with all the solemn adjuncts 
of an ex cathedré pronouncement, and that Liberius signed 
an absolutely heretical creed—it is, we may observe paren- 


two wills, two operations in Jesus Christ ; and with it we anathematize 
Theodore, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter, impious patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, and together with them Honorius of Rome, Cyrus of Alexandria 
and Macarius of Antioch, followers of the impious doctrines of those 
heresiarchs Apollinarius and Eutyches ” (Hardouin, Concil. v. p. 914). 

1 It is strange, in the face of the above express condemnations of Hon- 
orius as a heretic, by three General Councils, to find Dr. Ward maintaining 
the contrary. ‘‘ Honorius,’’ he says, ‘“ wrote his epistles to Sergius as 
‘Gubernator Doctrinalis’ of the Church. In this capacity he acted so 
infelicitously (!), that after his death he was rightly anathematized by 
S. Leo II., not as a heretic: God forbid !—but as a favourer of heretics, 
and a partaker in their offence. He put forth no decree at all ex cathedrd. 
Indeed, that Honorius was wholly free from the Monothelite heresy, is 
abundantly clear from his epistle” (Zssays on the Church’s Doctrinal 
Authority, 1880, p. 453). Yet he admits in the same passage that Hon- 
orius ‘‘admonished the Eastern patriarchs to abstain from using that 
term—the ‘gemina operatio’—which nevertheless was the only fitting 
term to set forth and preserve the Catholic Truth.” He exemplifies the 
distinction which he rightly makes between the office of Gubernator Doctri- 
nalis and that of infallible teacher, by a reference to Perrone, De Locis, 
n. 725, note (2). This denial of even the personal heresy of Honorius 
would seem to be the line taken nowadays by those who were once content 
to agree with the triple judgment of cecumenical authority. Thus an 
eminent theologian—in days past a leading Inopportunist—told the 
present writer, not long since, that he was convinced that Honorius was 
condemned merely for sympathising with Sergius and other Monothelites. 
“Tf,” he humorously added, “you had invited Arius to afternoon tea 
in those days, you would probably have been anathematized as as Arian 
yourself.” Nevertheless, the words of the Council remain; it was not 
as a fautor hereticorum but as a heretic—the author of letters containing 
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thetically, not at all sure that he did so*-—by an act of 
supreme Apostolic authority, not as a private teacher or 
theologian, not even as Pope without any intention of com- 
mitting the Church to his false doctrine ; but solemnly ea 
cathedrd, from the chair of the Fisherman, in the name 
of Christ, speaking with the voice of Peter, the Vicar of 
the Lord, to the whole Christian world, with which at the 
moment of definition he places himself in vital communion 
—analogous to that which exists between a shepherd and his 
flock or a body and its head—demanding its unquestioning 
assent under pain of anathema and excommunication. 

This practical denial of Papal infallibility, as defined at 
the Vatican Council, by past acts of Roman Pontiffs and 
the verdict of history upon them, has, it need scarcely be 
said, never been satisfactorily proved. The exaggerated 
caricatures of the doctrine, current among the extreme 
Ultramontane party before 1870, have been taken as a 
faithful portraiture of the true doctrine ; and history has 
been summoned to. refute the figment of a personal, as 
opposed to an official infallibility, which the Council ex- 
pressly disclaimed. Certainly, Louis Veuillot’s and Dr. 
Ward’s conceptions of Papal infallibility have been proved 
again and again to be inconsistent with the Church’s action 
in the past ; but, fortunately for Catholicism and its advo- 
cates, the Vatican decree no more threw its cegis over such 
absurdities, than it accepted the Gallicanism of Tillemont 
and Bossuet. 

2. The second condition for the legitimate exercise of 
infallibility is concerned with the subject-matter of the 
definition. The Pope, it is laid down, must propose for the 
acceptance of the faithful ‘a doctrine concerning faith or 
morals ’—that and that only. Anything else which he 
may put forth—a question of historical, geological, or 
geographical fact, a point of scriptural exegesis, a scientific 


the Monothelite heresy—that they placed Honorius outside the pale of 
Catholic Communion. 

1 See on this point the writer’s Sermons on Some Prerogatives of Peter 
(1902), note to p. 84, where the question as to what took place at Sirmium 
in 358 is discussed in a reference to Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. iv., 15, edition 
Wace and Schaff, 1891, p. 309). 
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theory—even when all the other adjuncts of a definition 
are present—cannot lay claim to the security promised by 
the Vatican decree. Infallibility is only guaranteed under 
certain certified conditions, and if one of them—and that 
not the least important—is lacking, the Papal decision is 
obviously unable to shelter itself beneath the shadow of 
the guarantee. There may, of course, be legitimate scope 
for theological speculation on the subject. It is, doubtless, 
often difficult to decide exactly where a matter of faith or 
morality ends and another fact belonging to the non- 
religious sphere, yet closely connected with religion, begins : 
the one shades off imperceptibly into the other. But 
theologians go beyond their province when they tell us that 
infallibility is not confined, as the Vatican Council declares 
it to be, to “doctrines concerning faith or morals,” but 
must be extended to other truths as well. According to 
them, the Papal prerogative embraces, not merely those 
truths which are immediately and directly contained in 
revelation, but, in a secondary sense, mediately and indi- 
rectly, all such matters which are so closely connected with 
revelation, that, if they were denied, the foundations of 
revelation would give way—an assumption which remains 
to be proved. They bring forward as instances of the 
object of such secondary extension of infallibility :* (a) 
Dogmatic facts with which the truths of revelation, pure 
and simple, are said to be intimately bound up ;’” e.g., that 
the Councils of Chalcedon or of Trent were cecumenical, that 
the present Pope and all his predecessors were lawfully 
elected. (b) Dogmatic texts of human origin, 7.e., uninspired 
writings on truths of Faith, upon which the Pope pronounces 


1 The question is usually discussed with reference to the range of Church 
infallibility. But it will be readily perceived that what is said of the power 
of the body is @ fortiori true of the condensation of that power in its head. 

2 Mr. Wilfrid Ward, who had exceptional means at his disposal to give 
an authentic history of the deliberations of the Vatican Council [“I 
have,” he says, “had access to an important private diary of one of the 
bishops belonging to the commission which framed the definition, parts 
of which only are embodied in the official record”? (W. G. Ward and the 
Catholic Revival, ed. cit., p. 259)], tells us that the extension of infallibility 
to “dogmatic facts”? was of set purpose avoided in the definition (Op. 
cit. pp. 261-2.) 
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judgment. It is maintained that such judgment condemns 
or approves infallibly the real objective sense of the writings 
in question. A classical case in point is the condemnation 
of the Augustinus of Jansenius by the Bull Unigenitus,’ 
which did not content itself with stamping as heretical 
certain passages on grace and free-will, but stated further 
that he condemned thereby the objective teaching of Jansenius 
contained in them. The Pope, in doing so, proclaimed his 
power to pronounce upon the natural, objective sense of 
human writings, and to condemn that sense as heretical. 

The Latin Vulgate is commonly given also as an instance 
of a “text of human origin,” and the Church, in infallibly 
declaring it to be authentic, is said to have thereby claimed 
to extend the range of infallibility to matters connected 
only mediately and indirectly with revelation. The same 
extension, of course, applies to the exercise of the Papal 
power of defining.” 

So far theologians. What they urge has its weight— 
especially their contention that certain facts of history, etc., 
are so connected with doctrines of religion that infallibility, 
except as a shadow and a pretence, could not invest the 
one without the other. 

But it is highly important to distinguish between theologi- 
cal speculation, shifting like the sand on the sea-shore, from 
generation to generation, and the actual definitions of the 
Church which remain unchanged and unchangeable. The 
Vatican decree—whatever theologians for their part may 
choose to put forward, as private individuals, on the same 
subject—is at pains to lay down carefully and unequivocally 
the object of Papal infallibility, and we must abide by what 
it says: “The Roman pontiff is endowed with infallibility 


1 “The Five Propositions extracted from Jansenius’ Augustinus were 
condemned by Innocent X. in 1653. His successor, Alexander VII., 
pronounced that they were condemned “in sensu auctoris,’ which gave 
rise to a fresh dispute about infallibility extending to “ dogmatic facts.” 
Clement IX. somewhat modified the sentence, (Janus, The Pope and the 
Council, authorised translation, 1869, p. 414, note by translator.) 

2 Vide on the whole question of the extension of infallibility to matters 
other than doctrinal and moral, F. Hurter, S.J., Medul. Theol. Dogm. 
(ed. 2), nn. 241-8, of which the passage in the text is a condensation. Cf. 
ibid. Tract. de Fide, nn. 406-8. 
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when he speaks ex cathedrd, 1.e., when . . . he defines a 
doctrine concerning faith or morals to be held by the whole 
Church.”? Two channels, and no more than two, are declared 
by the Council to be legitimate for the exercise of infallibility. 
The doctrine that flows from the lips of the Vicar of Christ 
must belong either to faith or to morality. In other words, 
the actual revelation of God is the only valid subject matter of 
an infallible definition. Nothing whatever is said about 
‘dogmatic facts,” “texts of human origin,” etc., etc. The 
Pope is infallible in one specific case—when he defines “a 
doctrine concerning faith or morals.” ‘“*‘ The protection of 
the deposit is the sole object of infallibility ; the Pope 
cannot declare new truth.” * 

It is plain—except to those who will not see—from this 
clearly expressed condition, that nothing except an article 
of Christian belief can be maintained to come under the range 
of Papal infallibility as defined by the authority of an 
(Ecumenical Council. If some like to increase the objects 
of this divinely-guarded power, they must do so as private 
individuals for their own profit and at their own risk, with- 
out any security of the Church’s protection ; it would be an 
intolerable tyranny for them to assume the role of inspired 
prophets or infallible teachers, and to attempt to bind upon 
the consciences of others their personal opinions, as though 
these were on a level with the definitions of the Catholic 
Church. | 

The Pope, then, according to the terms of the dogma, 
must propose for the common acceptance, a truth of faith 
or morality . The area of his infallibility is the same as that 
formerly allowed to Gicumenical Councils.* It follows from 
this, as we have shown, that other truths are beyond his 
power to define. If he were to attempt to settle a point of 
history, or to condemn a scientific conclusion as such, claim- 
ing for his decisions the note of infallibility, the Vatican 


+ Lord Halifax in the Weekly Register, May 10, 1901, p. 598. He gives 
as his authority for the statement the appendix to Mr. W. Ward’s velume 
Mr. W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival. 

* Lord Halifax asks a plain question on this point (Nineteenth Century, 
etc., May 1901, p. 745). We answer it as Dr. Ryder has done (Weekly 
Register, May 17, 1901, p. 629). 
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Council would lend no sanction to his claim. There is no 
security that he will be preserved from error outside the 
limited area prescribed by the terms of the definition. 
Science, history, philosophy, the secrets of natural pheno- 
mena, the key to material progress, lie wholly beyond the 
scope of his infallible teaching-office. ‘‘'The Church,” writes 
so thorough-going an Ultramontane as Cardinal Manning, 
“The Church [and we may surely add 4 fortiori ‘“‘ her head ’’] 
has no jurisdiction in science or philosophy. [Her] office is 
divine and unerring within the sphere of the original Revela- 
tion; but ontology and metaphysics are no part of it. 
There are many philosophies . . . but none are authorita- 
tive. There are many because no one has been defined.” * 

3. The third characteristic of a lawful definition is con- 
cerned with the intention which the Pope has in defining.. 
It must be to put an end to controversy, by giving a peremp- 
tory and authoritative decision. The Sovereign Pontiff 
must act as judge. It is not enough for him to exhort the 
faithful, or to make them suspend discussion, or to advise 
them to adopt an opinion on a course of action. He must 
definitely close controversy upon a debateable point, and 
command, as Supreme Head, the Church to give its com- 
plete, unquestioning, and final assent to his ruling. 

We have an instance of such an intention in the Bull 
Ineffabilis Deus of Pius 1X., in which he defined as “‘of faith ”’ 
the sinless conception of the Mother of God. For centuries 
the point had been debated, its exact meaning obscured. 

S. Bernard had taken it in one sense—as concerned with 
the “active”’ or physical conception of Mary—and con- 
demned it on that account. §S. Thomas would seem to 
have followed in his footsteps. The whole Dominican 
Order fought hotly against the doctrine in the schools. 
And then the controversy gradually waned ; men’s minds 
became clearer ; the true notion of the doctrine separated 
itself from the false; the pietas fideliwm—the filial devotion 
of the great body of the faithful towards the Mother of God— 
asserted itself ; until at last bishops throughout the world 
petitioned the Holy See to make an authoritative pro- 


1 In a letter to Archdeacon Wilberforce (Purcell, Life of Manning, vol. 
II. p. 31). 
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nouncement that would for ever close the question for 
Catholics. In reply to this request, Pius IX. in his Bull 
traces the history of the controversy—its genesis, its cause, 
its end—and states that by virtue of his supreme apostolic 
authority—the authority of blessed Peter—he gives his 
decision in favour of the doctrine that teaches the sinless-_ 
ness of the “ passive’’ conception of Mary—laying down, 
that is, that from the first moment of the union of the 
rational immortal soul with the body fitly prepared for its 
coming, she was, through the merits of Christ (whom she as 
well as we could call ‘‘ My Saviour ’’), freed from all taint 
and stain of original sin. 

For any other decision of a Pope to be infalls ales it would 
be necessary for it to show, with a like clearness, its judicial 
character, and to possess a similar note of finality in ending 
a long-drawn controversy. 

4. The fourth and last limitation of infallibility lies, 
paradoxically enough, in the necessary universality of its 
range. 

The Pope, when he defines a doctrine of faith or morals, 
must do so for every member of the Catholic Church. His 
definition, for it to come under the meaning of the Vatican 
decree, must be intended by him, and clearly stated to be 
intended, to be binding upon all. He must not address 
one province of the Church, or one nation, but all nations, 
all peoples, all times. Any Encyclical, therefore, that has 
only a local application; any Bull that is limited in the 
circumstances of its promulgation, or by the restricted 
nature of its subject-matter ; any pronouncement, qualified 
by particular clauses showing it to be of a temporary 
character—framed to meet a passing need—cannot be said 
to be infallible. It is on this very account that so few Papal 
definitions are indisputably infallible. If they fulfil the other 
three conditions, they are almost invariably lacking in the 
fourth. Popes are naturally chary of imposing terms of 
communion upon the whole world—terms that are irreform- 
able and unalterable. They hesitate providentially before 
speaking orbi as well as urbi on a matter of faith. And it 
is well that they have been gifted with prudence. What 
are the difficulties of modern apologists in defending the 
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Vatican decree when it is attacked on the score of dogmatic 
mistakes, made by Popes in the past, compared with the 
insuperable difficulties that confronted the pre-Vatican 
Ultramontanes who talked so glibly of a _ well-nigh 
continual infallibility investing every act of Christ’s Vicar, 
whether Allocution, Bull, or ephemeral Encyclical, with a 
charisma of supernatural guidance? In sober fact, the 
defined dogma has to all intents and purposes been pigeon- 
holed, so far as it has had any practical effect on the 
setting forth of the Christian revelation. 

When this test of cecumenicality is applied to doctrinal 
statements issuing from the Apostolic See, it will be found 
that one after another does not possess the required note. 
They may fulfil the other conditions—belong to the region 
of faith or morals, be spoken by the Pope officially as shep- 
herd and head, and that to put an end to controversy— 
but so long as there is the least doubt as to whether they 
are spoken to the whole Catholic world, or, on the contrary, 
are not intended to reach more than a section of it; then, 
they cannot be said to come under the description of an 
infallible definition set forth in the Vatican decree. 

These four conditions so narrow the extent of the Petrine 
prerogative that it is difficult to point with certainty to 
more than one, or at most two, Papal pronouncements and 
declare them, with the consent of all, to be infallible. The 
Bull Ineffabilis Deus, defining the Immaculate Conception, 
may be considered, as we have seen, to be a definition of 
doctrine about whose infallibility there cannot well be any 
question. The “Tome” of Pope Leo the Great on the 
Incarnation, sent by him to the Council of Chalcedon, and 
accepted by the assembled fathers as the echo of Peter’s 
voice, may perhaps be placed on the same footing. Beyond 
these two cecumenical utterances on points of doctrine, we 
cannot assert with any asstrance that the prerogative of 
Papal infallibility has been exercised from the day of Pente- 
cost to the present time. 

The moderation of the words of the definition could not 
well have been greater, short of whittling away the fact of 
infallibility altogether. Yet, apart from the conditions 
which bristle around the dogma, safeguarding its lawful 
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extent, there is a clause in the decree which would seem 
prima facie to destroy the effect of all the studious 
moderation of the rest. “‘ The Supreme Pontiff,” we are 
told, ‘‘when he defines a doctrine concerning faith or 
morality, is endowed with that infallibility with which the 
Divine Redeemer wished His Church to be endowed .. . 
and hence such definitions . .. are irreformable of them- 
selves (ex sese wrreformabiles) not by reason of the consent 
of the Church.” 

Does not this imply, in the words of an anonymous writer 
in the Weekly Regisier,* ‘“‘a strictly monarchic conception ”’ 
of the Church, making the Pope singly “the immediate 
recipient of supernatural guidance of which previous 
investigation is the normal condition, but not the efficient 
cause ... for in no way is the flock self-teaching or self- 
guiding ; it is guided by obedience to the authority of the 
shepherd, who, though united to it, is distinct from it; 
it has no mind but his, no will or action but his?” If the 
Pope possesses in full the infallibility given to the Church, 
and his definitions are binding upon the whole body of the 
faithful, independently of them, so that “ his guidance is as 
absolute as that of Christ himself,’ ? where is there room 
left for anything but an autocratic absolutism in matters of 
faith ? Papal definitions are expressly declared to be 
irreformable of their own nature, without any relation to 
the Church, which is transformed from the Ecclesia docens 
to the Ecclesia discens. How, then, can we say any longer 
that the Pope only speaks as the mouthpiece and representa- 
tive of the body of which he is the head, since its consent is 
not required to make his definition infallible ? 

Surely here we have plain evidence of the victory not of 
the moderates, but of the extremists at the Council. A 
correspondent of the Weekly Register’ bases professedly 
the following extreme statement, indistinguishable from 


1 May 3, 1901, pp. 549-50. The article is entitled Lord Halifax Demurs. 
It was severely criticised in subsequent issues by Father H. I. D. Ryder 
and Lord Halifax. 

2 Thid. 

3 May 24, 1901, pp. 662-3. He writes under the nom-de-plume of 
“§. T. L.”—initials which point to a Dominican source. ; 
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the theories of M. Veuillot and Dr. Ward, as to the precise 
nature of Papal Infallibility, on the principles laid down in 
the Vatican definition. “It is,” he writes, “‘in the separate 
mind of the Pontiff that the truth is elaborated under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost . . . If he refers to tradition, 
or to the episcopate, before deciding, it is that he may form 
a personal mind on the question, and not merely that he 
may decide what the Church thinks on the question ; he 
must believe rightly himself before he can confirm the faith 
of others. The Church’s mind is infallible, not actively in 
its independent operation, but passively and receptively 
because it is the mirror of his. As Christ’s Vicar he per- 
petuates Christ’s teaching-office. Christ did not learn from 
His Apostles, or simply gauge and declare their mind, but 
taught them with an independent, personal, absolute infalli- 
bility ; and this prerogative He transmitted when He made 
Peter the shepherd of His sheep and lambs. The shepherd, 
though united to the flock, is outside and over, not in it— 
its moral, not its organic head.” 

It is difficult to reconcile such an extreme theory as 
this with the moderate statement of the Vatican doctrine 
made by Dr. H. I. D. Ryder. ‘I would protest,” he says, 
“against [S. T. L.’s] views of Papal infallibility. ... I 
maintain the infallibility of the Church, not merely because 
she has the opportunity of agreeing, and just as far as she 
does in fact agree, with an infallible Pope, but because she 
shares with him her principal member, in the function of 
the columna et firmamentum veritatis. . . . To deprive the 
bishops of all initiative, whether as witnesses to, or judges 
of, the faith, to liken them to railway carriages, which owe 
their whole movement to the engine in front of them,’ is to 
present an image as untrue to the record of the past as it is 


1 “S. T. L.” is responsible for this curious comparison. ‘All the 
motive power,” he writes, “ so far as the doctrinal movement of the Church 
is concerned, resides in the Pope. It is only as united with him that the 
bishops can be roughly compared to the carriages of a train in which the 
faithful are borne along to their destination.” ‘‘ They but distribute,” 
he adds, with an unconscious mixture of metaphors, “ distribute to the 
multitude the bread which multiplies in his hand alone.” (Weekly Register, 
May 24, i901, p. 662.) 
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of evil augury for the future. A Pope who, without pre- 
tending to inspiration, is contented with watching the 
development of his own mind, regardless of extrinsic 
authority, is a monster... .°” 

In order to decide between these two diametrically opposed 
interpretations of the Vatican definition, we cannot do 
better that confine our attention to the actual wording of the 
disputed clause, and the meaning which it intended to 
convey. At the outset, it is necessary to define what the 
term ‘‘ infallibility ’’ denotes, before we pass on to consider 
how far, if at all, the Council denied the necessity of a vital 
union between the Pope defining a doctrine and the members 
for whose sake he defined it. 

And first as to the precise force of infallibility. It is 
admitted on all hands that it does not connote inspiration,” 
which implies an active influence on the part of God, but 
rather a passive and negative assistance, whereby its pos- 
sessor is preserved, or held back, from going wrong. In 
Cardinal Newman’s words: ‘‘No inward gift is needed 
[by Popes] such as the Apostles had, no direct suggestion 
of Divine Truth, but simply an external guardianship 
keeping them off from error (as a man’s good angel, without 
at all enabling him to walk, might, on a night journey, 
keep him from pitfalls in his way), a guardianship saving 
them, as far as their ultimate decisions are concerned, from 
the effect of their inherent infirmities, from any chance of 
extravagance, of confusion of thought, of collision with 
former decisions or with Scripture, which, in seasons of 
excitement, may reasonably be feared. Dr. Ryder 
quotes with approval the opinion of the Salmanticenses * 
that the Pope may even be a heretic personally when 
defining—7.e., his endowment of infallibility restrains him 

1 Weekly Register, May 31, 1901, p. 694. 

2 It must be confessed that writers like ‘S. T. L.”’ go perilously near to 
affirm the contrary in such a statement as this: “It is in the separate 
mind of the Pontiff that the truth is elaborated under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost—whether by internal illumination or by external providence 
is immaterial so long as the effect exceeds natural causes.” (Weekly Register, 
May 24, 1901, p. 662.) 

3 Letter to Duke of Norfolk, p. 328. 

* Theol. Dogm., tom. vii. p. 185. 
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from giving utterance to wrong dectrine, although he need 
not believe what he says." 

Papal infallibility, therefore, is not equivalent to a direct 
indwelling of God sanctifying its possessor : personal heresy 
may exist in the definer without any detriment to his 
immunity from error in his official capacity. God preserves 
His Vicar from leading the flock astray, and that is all: 
He gives him no special charisma of supernatural grace or 
guidance.” From this negative aspect of infallibility, it 
follows that its possession does not do away with the neces- 
sity of study, investigation, care, and all other methods 
common to a teacher of natural science ; but that for its 
exercise there is as much need of individual labour as though 
it were not in the background at all. The Church was 
to be “ guided into all truth’; the “ gates of Hell” were 
not to “prevail against her” in her doctrine or her con- 
tinuous life, but that did not mean that her representatives 
were to be blind agents, passive instruments in the hands of 
God—-mere automata without free agency of their own, to 
be used simply as the inert vehicles of His power. Councils 
were necessary before any authoritative definition was 
forthcoming ; tradition had to be investigated, sifted, and 
weighed ; Holy Scripture to be consulted ; creeds to be formu- 
lated; canons and decrees to be passed; theologians to 
write their treatises ; orthodox formule to be distinguished 
from heretical—and all by the labour of human minds, 
which God restrained indeed finally from falling into error, 
but allowed oftentimes to go very near the brink. The 


1 Weekly Register, May 17, 1901, p. 629. Cf. Ibid., May 24, 1901, p. 663, 
where Mr. W. Ward writes as follows: “‘ The mind of the Pope personally 
may, as Dr. Ryder says, be heretical. What he is divinely assisted in 
defining is not his own personal views, but what is necessary to the preser- 
vation of the Apostolic traditions which have ever been handed down 
in the Church.” 

2 Cf. Dr. Ryder in Weekly Register, May 17, 1901: ‘‘ The Holy Father 
is bound to consult the Church . . . for the very reason that he is given 
nothing that can be properly called a charisma” (p. 629). He rightly 
stigmatises the contrary theory that the Pope receives a charisma strictly 
supernatural, which makes his guidance as absolute, as sure, and as in- 
fallible as that of Christ Himself, as ‘‘ the badge not of orthodoxy, but of 
folly.” (Ibid., May 31, p. 694.) 
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Church was not taught miraculously by a process analogous 
to the inspiration by the Holy Ghost of the sacred writers. 
The ordinary methods of natural investigation were em- 
ployed by her; she had to study for herself the message 
committed to her charge, to find out its meaning, and to 
connect, co-ordinate, and develop its several parts as best 
she could in an ever-increasing fulness from age to age. 
God protected her from defining what was wrong, yet she 
was not thereby dispensed from “ using all available means 
for ascertaining what was consistent or inconsistent with 
the deposit.” * 

It is the same with the infallible teaching of the Church’s 
head. The Pope is not invested with any special personal 
grace, nor in any way inspired, when he exercises his supreme 
Apostolic power, nor is he so made the supernatural store- 
house of all Christian truth as to be virtually independent 
of human means in arriving at an authoritative decision on 
matters of faith or morals. He lays no claim to “‘ miracu- 
lous knowledge ’’—-we can go further and say with Lord 
Halifax that ‘‘ for any one brain to take in the whole Chris- 
tian doctrine under all its myriad aspects and developments 
is quite inconceivable.” 

The Pope no less than an C£cumenical Council, whose 
authority he concentrates in himself, has to take preliminary 
steps involving considerable time, labour and research, 
before he makes a definition. He has to gauge the mind of 
the Church, to weigh terms, to consult others as to the 
antiquity and universality of a tradition, the general accept- 
ance of a doctrine, the truth or falsity of a theological 
expression. He cannot proprio motu define as “‘of faith” 
a matter of which the Church has previously been wholly 
ignorant, or which she has denied. His infallibility—the 
same as that “‘ with which the Divine Redeemer willed His 
Church to be endowed ’’—is nothing personal or miraculous, 
but a purely official endowment implying a necessary rela- 
tionship between the Body of which He is head and Himself 
that head. So earnest and thorough-paced an Ultramontane 

1 Lord Halifax in Weekly Register for May 10, 1901, p. 598. 


2 Tn his article on** The Anglo-Roman Pastoral”’ in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, for May 1901. The whole article is well worthy of attention. 
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as the late Dr. Luke Rivington, admits repeatedly the need 
of this previous investigation, painstaking study, and 
elaborate consultation of the mind of the Church, before 
the Pope can give an infallible decision. Papal infallibility 
is bound up with the infallibility of the Church which it 
focusses and centralises—and, just as history shows us that 
the one was not inconsistent with, nay demanded always 
as a preliminary condition for its lawful exercise, careful 
and prolonged labour on the part of those defining any part 
of the deposit, in making sure.that it was no novelty excogi- 
tated by man, but in strict conformity with the Vincentian 
principle—quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus—so 
the other exercise of infallibility is only legitimate after 
similar preliminaries have been fulfilled. Papal definitions 
are in line and harmony with the mind and traditions of 
the Church. What is true of the infallibility of the Church 
is ad fortiort true of the concentration of it in its head. God 
protects the Church in her office of teacher: He likewise 
protects the Church’s head from errors in belief. Gicumeni- 
cal Councils did but embody in their authoritative decrees 
the deep-seated convictions of the faithful generally, nor 
is it otherwise with the definitions of him who is the shep- 
herd of the whole flock of Christ. He provides for the 
welfare of the sheep by giving them nourishing and sustaining 
food—no novelties but such sweet sound doctrine as they 
have been accustomed to hold as agreeable to their spiritual 
digestion. 

This distinction between inspiration and infallibility— 
the Vatican definition, in the words of the Salmanticenses, 
not requiring any “habitual perfection, entitative or 
modal ’’—but only “‘auxilia in the act of defining ’’ *—implies 
of necessity that, for a Pope to give an infallible decision, 
he must first of all consult others to find out whether the 
doctrine he is about to define has been held, in germ at all 
events, from the beginning—an integral part of the common 


1 Theol. Dogm., tom. vii. pp. 184-5. This distinction, Mr. W. Ward 
tells us, was the turning-point in the submission in 1873 of a chief opponent 
of the dogma—Pére Gratry (Mr, W, G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, ed; 
cit. p. 259). 
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faith of Christendom; and in fine obtain the consent of the 
Church. 

‘We are told (writes Lord Halifax) that the Pope is not 
inspired or taught miraculously, but only assisted in learn- 
ing the truth. Where, then, does this truth lie preserved ? 
There are only two answers worth considering. It lies either 
in his own mind, or in the mind of the Church at large—or 
at least of the universal episcopate. Now the first supposi- 
tion practically amounts to a claim to miraculous know- 
ledge. . . . Moreover, this would in no sense be a develop- 
ment of the vaguer conception of ecclesiastical infallibility, 
but an essentially different conception ; it would make the 
mind of one man to be the organ of the Holy Ghost and the 
repository of Christ’s revelation, and not the mind of the 
Church at large—which is the precise charge brought hy the 
Easterns against the teaching of the Roman Church.” * 

If there were no obligation laid upon the Pope of gauging 
the mind of the Church, present as well as past (not indeed 
“as a court of authority, but as evidence for certain facts 
of credence—very much as when we consult a barometer ”’ *) ; 
if he could, without any reference to the Episcopate, decide 
off-hand by an infallible decree a question of faith or morals ; 
investigation and study on his part, as to the nature of 
ecclesiastical tradition, or the state of Catholic belief, or 
the precise force of certain formule, would be obviously a 
farce. The whole distinction between inspiration and 
infallibility becomes meaningless, if the Pope can make up 
his mind as an individual separate from the organism which . 
he represents, and from the inexhaustible treasury of his 
own mind bring out a truth of which the Church has previ- 
- ously been ignorant. For how can he be said to declare 
authoritatively that the Church has ever believed the 
doctrine defined by him, if he has never troubled to investi- — 
gate its tradition, or to sound its mind; unless indeed we 
are to claim for him a special charzsma of supernatural 
enlightenment, making it no longer needful for him to 
adopt ordinary means for arriving at a right judgment on 
a matter of faith. In other words, he must be favoured 


1 Art. in Nineteenth Century and After (antea cit.), pp. 744-5. 
2 Dr. Ryder in Weekly Register, May 17, 1901, p. 629, 
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with the direct inspiration of God to enable him to find out 
the mind of the Church. 

It is true that the Vatican decree condemns ez professo 
the notion that the consent of the Church is necessary 
after the Pope has proposed a definition, for it to be 
irreformable ; but that it is a totally different thing from 
saying that before he defines the Pope need not obtain 
the Church’s sanction, or find out her mind, or study 
her traditions. When he defines ex cathedrd or decides in 
virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority on a point of 
faith or morality, he is infallible by reason of the prerogative 
which he inherits from blessed Peter and not from the 
subsequent consent of the faithful. ‘“‘ At the same time,” 
as Dr. Ryder well remarks, “although the consensus 
Eeclesie is banished from the ratio essendi of Papal infalli- 
bility, it remains still largely a factor in the ratio cogno- 
scendi ; so much so that we listen for it as for the resonant 
clang which tells that the shot has gone home at the rifle 
butts, as an evidence, though in no sense a cause, of the 
success ; and did we lack it, we might in certain cases suspect 
failure.” * 7 

To deny this necessity of consulting the Church would 
be, as Lord Halifax acutely remarks, “‘ to put the Pope out- 
side and over the Church, instead of making him part of her 
organism.”* On that hypothesis ‘‘ she knows nothing but 
what he tells her. He is active; she purely passive and 
receptive. She has nothing to do with the preservation or 
elaboration of the faith. She does not think or will; he 
thinks and wills for her.’ What is this but to invest the 

1 Weekly Register, May 17, 1901, p. 629. 

2 Art. in Nineteenth Century and After (antea cit.), p. 745. 

3 Ibid. How opposed what Dr. Ryder happily terms “‘ the cultus of 
the Papal mind,” is to the plain teaching of Scripture the same theologian 
has outlined in a few sentences. “[That] cultus,” he writes, “ apart 
from and precedent to the final definition, is hardly consistent with the 
action of S. Paul in rebuking S. Peter, or with the recognized duties of 
‘those who seem to be pillars’ (see Catharinus in Gal., p. 296). Neither 

. is the faintest ray of light thrown upon Church history by the pro- 
position . . . that as Christ stands to His apostles, so stands the Pope 
to the bishops. There must be a fault somewhere. When Peter rebukes 


Christ he is repelled as Satan ; when Paul rebukes Peter, he is eminently 
justified ” (Weekly Register, June 14, 1901, p. 757). 
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Pope with a purely personal prerogative akin to the inspira- 
tion of the prophet ? Whereas the definition is plain that 
he is infallible only officially in virtue of his position as 
visible head of the visible body—‘“ shepherd and teacher of 
the flock of Christ.””> He takes the place of Peter as Peter 
takes the place of Christ, but in no other manner except as 
organic head of an organic body with which he is vitally 
connected. He speaks to the whole Church, not as an 
individual cut off from all communion with it—a separated 
fragment—but as one who is part and parcel of a larger 
whole, fulfilling a definite office in its corporate life. The 
head is really and vitally united with every part of the body 
which it governs ; the Pope is so vitally connected with all 
the members that form one body with him—and that par- 
ticularly by virtue of a common belief. In strict fact, when 
a Papal definition is made the Pontiff only acts as the mouth- 
piece and spokesman of the society to whose sentiments he 
gives articulate utterance. He must previously gauge the 
extent of its adherence to the doctrine which he defines, and 
‘* finally declare without error the sense of the Church at 
large.” * He does but summarize in clear language the 
unformulated belief of the faithful throughout the world. 
He places himself thereby in vital touch with the thought 
and mind of the Church, and it is for that reason that the 
consent of the Church is required before any doctrine can 
be declared to have been part of the original deposit of faith ; 
after that declaration there is no faith need for it. 

In short, the final utterance of supreme authority con- 
denses, clarifies, and makes simple in a pregnant phrase the 
truth perceived before, essentially although obscurely, by 
the members of the Church. The utterance is final and 
beyond the range of the Church’s consent just because it is 
the last word of the whole body, speaking through its head, 
on the particular subject in dispute. ‘“‘ Rome,” in Padre 
Semeria’s words, “‘ does not impose her mind on Christen- 
dom, but gives authoritative expression to the mind of the 
Church.” ” 

This function of gauging correctly, and declaring clearly 


1 Lord Halifax (Art. in Nineteenth Century and After, already quoted, 
p. 745). 2 Op. antea cite 
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with the voice of authority, the sense of the Church at large 
on any part of the sacred deposit of revelation, belongs to 
the Pope (in Lord Halifax’s words) ‘‘not [as though he 
stood] apart from the organism, but as making himself one 
with it ; so that the immediate recipient of Divine assistance 
[is] the whole Church and spouse of Christ which speaks with 
and through her visible head. Nor would this,” he adds, “‘ be 
in conflict with the letter of the Vatican decrees which deny 
the dependence of Papal decisions on episcopal consent, and 
affirm the validity of extra-conciliar definitions ex cathedrda ; 
for all that is demanded is that the Pope should ex professo 
put himself in vital touch with the mind of the Church 
preparatory to declaring infallibly what that mind truly is 
—a matter not necessarily of votes and majorities, but of 
tendencies and movements.” * 

Truly, Papal definitions are irreformable ex sese for the 
very reason that they are no novelties excogitated at will by 
a shepherd who bears no relation to his flock, except that 
of teacher to the taught, but the formulation in set terms 
of the tendencies and growth of the collective mind of the 
Church at large—the final expression of revealed truths, 
developed according to natural laws of progress, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, gradually apprehended by the 
growing intelligence of the Church until perceived clearly in 
all its fulness, and accepted unquestioningly by the whole 
body of the faithful, when imposed upon their belief in the 
form of dogma. The Pope is an integral part of the vast 
society which, in the concrete, is the direct receptacle of 
Christ’s revelation.” He does not act in autocratic indepen- 
dence of those over whom he has been placed as their 
teacher and shepherd : he merely brings into harmony the 
scattered fragments of Divine truth, unifying and collating 
them in a formula which makes plain what before had been 
perceived obscurely. The definition is nothing more the 
expression in set speech of the common belief enshrouded 


1 Tn article already quoted (p. 745). 

2 Cf. F. Tyrrell, 8.J., in Month, August 1900 (‘‘ The Mind of the Church,” 
I.): “The full and adequate receptacle of the entire deposit of faith 
was... the mind of the Universal Church.” He repeats the same 
statement a little lower down. 
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hitherto in hidden thought. In a word, the Church speaks 
through its head. 

That this theory of the necessary part played by the whole 
body in the infallible pronouncement of its head is perfectly 
compatible with the plain sense of the clause in the Vatican 
decree, cannot be disputed by any one who studies impartially 
the history of its enactment. 

Thus in the constitutions of the Council we find the fol-' 
lowing significant passage : ‘‘ The Roman Pontiffs, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of time and circumstances, sometimes 
assembling general councils or asking for the mind of the 
Church scattered throughout the world, sometimes by par- 
ticular synods, sometimes using other helps which Divine 
Providence supplied, have defined those things which, with 
the help of God, they had recognized as conformable with 
the sacred Scriptures and Apostolic tradition. For the Holy 
Spirit was not promised to the successors of Peter that by 
His revelation they might make known new doctrine, but 
that by His assistance they might inviolably keep and faith- 
fully expound the revelation . . . delivered through the 
Apostles.” ? 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward gives us a succinct account of the two 
rival schools of theological thought at the Council and the 
conclusions which finally won the day, in his work, Mr.W. G. 
Ward and the Catholic Revival. ‘‘ In the sphere,” he writes, 
* of theological opinion the main difference in its final analysis 
was between those who emphasized the ‘means of assistance’ 
of which the Vatican decree speaks—the theological advice, 
the consulting the Church, the convention of councils, with 
the aid of which the Pontiff defines—and those who empha- 
sized the prerogative manifested in the final definition. 
The latter class dwelt on the Papal claims.. The former 
class dwelt on the machinery of the schola theologorum, and 
the influence of the episcopate, as the natural protection 
against the absolutism which Protestants ascribe to the 
papacy in the exercise of its functions, and the visible con- 
tradiction of such exaggerations of its powers as those of 
the Univers.”* ‘The function of the Church, as repre- 


 Constitutio. I., De Ecclesié Christi, cap. 4. Cf. Manning’s True Story 
of Vatican Council, p. 172 2 Ed. 1893, p. 245. 
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sented by the bishops and the theological school, in deter- 
mining the force and interpreting the meaning of Papal 
declarations, as well as in assisting the Pope in the delibera- 
tions previous to definitions, was... the point most 
insisted on by Newman and his friends. It was minimised 
and almost denied by the Univers. Without it infallibility 
seemed to many indistinguishable from inspiration or 
revelation. . . What, then, was the issue of the councii 
in its relation to these differences? The materials for an 
answer have only been before the public a comparatively 
short time, although Cardinal Newman, with the intuition 
of genius, had in great measure given it by anticipation in 
his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk in 1874. The full acts of the 
Council—an enormous Latin tome published as the seventh 
volume of the Jesuit Collectio Lacensis in 1890—give for the 
first time the record of the lengthy and involved delibera- 
tions on the definition which occupied the committee for 
upwards of fifty sessions.”* Mr. Ward then proceeds to 
quote passages from the official documents, incorporated 
in the volume of the Collectio Lacensis just mentioned, which 
show conclusively the reasons which prompted the inser- 
tion of the historical preamble to the Vatican definition 
quoted above (Const. I., De Eccl. Christi, cap. 4)—e.g., the 
proposal made by Cardinal Bilio on May 22 was to this 
effect: “That a certain historical prologue should be 
prefixed to that chapter to show in what way the Supreme 
Pontifis have ever been accustomed to exercise their magis- 
terium fidei in the Church, and at the same time approach 
might be cut off to that false suspicion that they may pro- 
ceed to decide upon matters of faith without the aid of 
counsel, deliberation, and knowledge.” * Again, on June 8 
the same proposal was made: “It has seemed good to in- 


1 Kd. cit. pp. 258-9. 

2 Vol. vii. p. 1701. Mr. Ward quietly adds that what Cardinal Bilio 
styles a “ falsa suspicio,” against which the “ historical prologue ”’ to the 
definition was avowedly directed, is almost identical with the view which 
the writer in the Weekly Register is pleased to call the “ badge of ortho- 
doxy”’ (Weekly Register, May 24, 1901, p. 663). Mr. Ward states that 
this historical preamble was ‘“ avowedly designed to prevent extreme 
interpretations of the decree” (Mr. W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
ed. cit., p. 262). He adds that it “ formed the basis of what was ultimately 
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sert in the chapter certain things (nonnulla) accommodated 
to the due understanding of the dogma, namely, that the 
Supreme Pontiff does not perform his office of teacher with- 
out connexion and union (sine commercio et unione) with 
the Church.” * Mr. W. Ward tells us’ that it is evidently 
to these additions to the decree originally proposed, that 
Bishop Ullathorne refers in the following passage in his 
Autobiography (p. 46), which follows the statement that he 
had intended to speak in favour of some change in the 
decree originally proposed: ‘‘ In fact the lines of explana- 
tion added to the decree before its promulgation accom- 
plished all that I desired.” 

The necessity for this “‘ connexion and union” between 
the head and members of the body of Christ in every 
infallible utterance, was indirectly taught by Cardinal 
Newman in a lengthy article in the Rambler for July 
1859. It is true that he was there immediately concerned 
only with Church infallibility and its relation to the general 
consent of the faithful; but the Vatican decree expressly 
states that the prerogative which it assigns to the Supreme 
Pontiff does not differ from the gift “‘ with which the Divine 
Redeemer willed His Church to be endowed”; Papal in- 
fallibility, therefore, is no more than the concentration of 
ecclesiastical infallibility, and the conditions necessary for 
the exercise of the latter are equally necessary for the 
exercise of the former. 

At the risk of a somewhat long digression, justified by the 
importance of showing Newman’s great authority to be on 
our side, we will summarize the arguments put forward in 
the Rambler, The article in question is entitled “‘ On Con- 
sulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine.” Although 
unsigned, its authorship has been universally attributed to 
the Cardinal,’ and internal evidence points unmistakably to 
the same conclusion. 
voted on at the public session of the Fathers on July 18, although the text 
of Franzelin and Kleiitger,’’ leaving open the question of the extent of Papal 
infallibility, with the statement that it was the same as that of the Church, 
thus allowing both a stricter and a laxer view of its extent, “‘ was not entirely 
approved ” (Ibid., l.c.). 

1 Loe. cit. p. 1644. 2 Op. cit. p. 262. 
3 The initial ““O” (? Oratorian) is placed at the end of the article. 
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It was written in defence of a statement that occurred in 
the Rambler for May 1859, to the effect that: “ In the pre- 
paration of a dogmatic definition, the faithful are consulted, 
as lately in the instance of the Immaculate Conception.” * 

The writer begins by showing in what sense he made the 
assertion. ‘“‘ The faithful,’’ he says, ‘‘ are consulted because 
the body of the faithful is one of the witnesses to the fact 
of the tradition of revealed doctrine, and because their 
consensus through Christendom is the voice of the Infallible 
Church.” “I think,” he continues, ‘‘I am right in saying 
that the tradition of the Apostles, committed to the whole 
Church in its various constituents and functions per modum 
unius, manifests itself variously at various times: some- 
times by the mouth of the episcopacy, sometimes by the 
doctors, sometimes by the people, sometimes by liturgies, 
rites, ceremonies, and customs, by events, disputes, move- 
ments, and all those other phenomena which are comprised 
under the name of history. It follows that none of these 
channels of tradition may be treated with disrespect ; 
granting at the same time fully, that the gift of discerning, 
discriminating, defining, promulgating, and enforcing any 
portion of that tradition resides solely in the Ecclesia 
Docens. . . . One man will lay more stress on one aspect 
of doctrine, another on another; for myself, I am accus- 
tomed to lay great stress on the consensus fideliwm.” ” 

Having thus stated the thesis which he sets out to prove, 
the writer proceeds to adduce Perrone in support of his 
position: “‘ While Father Passaglia seemed to maintain 
that the Ante-Nicene writers were clear in their testimonies 
in behalf (e.g.) of the doctrines of the Holy Trinity and 
Justification, expressly praising and making much of the 
Anglican Bishop Bull; Father Perrone, on the other hand, 
not speaking, indeed, directly upon those particular doc- 
trines . . . seemed to me to say ‘itranseat’ to the alleged 
fact which constituted the difficulty, and to lay a great 


Mr. W. Ward ascribes the authorship without the least hesitation to 
Newman. “He [Newman] had published also [i.e., in the Rambler] a 
remarkable paper ‘‘ On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine ”’ 
(Mr. W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, 1893, p. 142). 

ore a Ba, 2 Rambler, July 1859, p. 205. 
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stress on what he considered to be the sensus and consensus 
fidelium, as a compensation for whatever deficiency there 
might be of patristical testimony in behalf of various points 
of the Catholic dogma. . . . He (Perrone) in his treatise 
on the Immaculate Conception, states the historical fact of 
such sensus ‘ex duplici fonte eum colligi arbitramur, tum 
scilicet ex pastorum, tum ex fideliwm sese gerendi ratione ’ 
(Perrone, pp. 74-5). He (Perrone) goes on to decide the 
relation of that sensus fidelium to the sensus ecclesie. He 
says, that to inquire into the sense of the Church on any 
question, is nothing else but to investigate towards which 
side of it she has been more inclined. And the ‘ indicia et 
manifestationes huius propensionis’ are her public acts, 
liturgies, feasts, prayers, ‘pastorum ac fideliwm in unum 
veluti conspiratio’ (Perrone, p. 101). Again, at p. 109, 
joining together in one this two-fold consent of pastors and 
people, he speaks of the ‘unanimis pastorum ac fideliwm 
consensio . . . per liturgias, per festa, per euchologia, per 
fidei controversias, per conciones patefacta.’ ”’* 

Later on in the article Perrone is quoted as speaking ‘ of 
several points of faith which have been determined and 
defined by the ‘ magisterium ’ of the Church and, as to tradi- 
tion, on the ‘ consensus fidelium,’ prominently, if not solely. 
The most remarkable of these is the ‘dogma de visione 
Dei beatifica ’ possessed by souls after purgatory and before 
the day of judgment.” * Yet Newman admits that Perrone 
has not given the consensus fidelium any distinct place in his 
Loci Theologict. ‘‘ Among the Media Traditionis, he (Per- 
rone) enumerates the magistericum of the Church, the acts 
of the martyrs, the liturgy, usages and rites of worship, 
the Fathers, the heretics, Church history ; but not a word, 
that I can find, directly and separately, about the sensus 
fidelium.’’* He shows successfully, however, that Perrone 
elsewhere admits practically the important part played by 
the consent of the faithful in the elaboration of dogma. 
‘‘ Perrone,” he writes, “‘ gives a reason for the force of the 
testimony of the martyrs which belongs quite as fully to the 
faithful generally ; viz., that, as not being theologians, they 
can only repeat the objective truth, which, on the other 

1 Ibid. pp. 205-6. 2 Thid. p. 209. 2 Thid. p. 227 
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hand, the Fathers and theologians do but present sub- 
jectively, and thereby coloured with their own mental 
peculiarities. .. . ‘We learn from them,’ he (Perrone) 
says, “what was the traditionary doctrine in both domestic 
and public assemblies of the Church, without any admix- 
ture of private and (so to say) subjective explanation, such 
as at times creates a difficulty in ascertaining the real 
meaning of the Fathers ; and so much the more, because 
many of them were either women or ordinary and untaught 
laymen, who brought out and avowed just what they 
believed in a straightforward inartificial way.’”* ‘‘In a 
later part of his work (p. 186), Father Perrone speaks of 
the ‘consensus fidelium’ under the strong image of a 
seal. After mentioning various arguments in favour of 
the Immaculate Conception, such as the testimony of so 
many universities, religious bodies, theologians, etc., he 
continues, ‘Hzec demum omnia firmissimo veluti sigillo 
obsignat totius christiani populi consensus’... He pro- 
ceeds to give several instances, in which the definition of 
‘doctrine was made in consequence of nothing else but the 
“sensus fidelium’ and the ‘iuge et vivum magisterium’ 
of the Church. For his meaning of the ‘iuge et vivum 
magisterium ecclesiz,’ he refers us to his Prelectiones 
(part ii. § 2, cap. i.). In that passage I do not see that he 
defines the sense of the word; but I understand him to 
mean that high authoritative voice or act which is the in- 
fallible Church’s prerogative, inasmuch as she is the teacher 
of the nations; and which is a sufficient warrant to all 
men for a doctirne being true and being de fide, by the mere 
fact of its formally occurring. It is distinct from, and 
independent of, tradition, though never in fact separated 
from it.’ ” * 

Newman next (in section 3 of his article) sets down 
the various ways in which theologians “ put before us the 


1 Thid. pp. 227-8. 

2 Ibid. p. 208. Perrone’s actual words are : “‘ Fit ut traditio dogmatica 
identificetur cum ipsa Ecclesie doctrind, a qua separari nequit, qua- 
propter, etsi documenta deficerent omnia, solum hoc vivum et iuge magis- 
terium satis esset ad cognoscendam doctrinam divinitus traditam, habito 
presertim respectu ad solemnes Christi promissiones ”’ (p. 303). 
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bearing of the consent of the faithful upon the manifesta- 
tion of the tradition of the Church. Its consensus,” he 
continues, ‘‘is to be regarded: 1. as atestimony to the fact 
of the apostolical dogma ; 2. as a sort of instinct, or ppovnua 
deep in the bosom of the mystical body of Christ; 3. as a 
direction of the Holy Ghost ; 4. as an answer to its prayer ; 
5. as a jealousy of error, which it at once feels as a scandal.” * 
He adduces the authority of Pius IX. in support of this 
theory. ‘‘ The Pope, in his encyclical letter,” before the 
Bull Ineffabilis Deus, ‘“ asked the bishops of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world ‘ut nobis significare velitis, 
qua devotione vester clerus populusque fidelis erga Im- 
maculatze Virginis conceptionem sit animatus, et quo 
desiderio flagret, ut eiusmodi res ab apostolica sede decer- 
natur.’’”?* From this he concludes that “each con- 
stituent part of the Church has its proper functions, and no 
portion can safely be neglected. Though the laity be but 
the reflection and echo of the clergy in matters of faith, 
yet there is something in the ‘pastorum et fidelium con- 
spiratio ’’ which is notin the pastors alone. The history of 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception shows this.” * 
The next witness is Bishop Ullathorne who, in his treatise on 
the doctrine of Mary’s sinless conception, declares : ‘‘ Nor 
should the universal conviction of pious Catholics be passed 
over, as of small account in the general argument; for 
that pious belief, and the devotion which springs from it, 
are the faithful reflection of the pastoral teaching. . . . It 
is the devout who have the surest instinct in discussing the 
mysteries of which the Holy Spirit breathes the grace 
through the Church, and who, with as sure a tact, reject 
what is alien from her teaching...The common accord of 
the faithful has weighed much as an argument even with» 


1 Ibid. p. 211. 

2 Thid. p. 210. “That you will be pleased to inform Us with what 
devotion your clergy and faithful people are inspired towards the Con- 
ception of the Immaculate Virgin, and how far they desire that the same 
matter should be decreed by the Apostolic See.” He quotes the Bull of 
definition in the same sense in the section ‘“‘ Quamvis nobis ex receptis 
postulationibus . . . fidelium erga Immaculatam Deipare Conceptionem 
pietas et devotio”’ (p. 210). 

SPA 228, 
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the most learned divines.”* ‘‘ The bishop,’’ adds Newman, 
“ proceeds to quote S. Augustine as saying: ‘In matters 
whereupon the Scriptures have not spoken clearly, the cus- 
tom of the people of God, or the institutions of our pre- 
decessors, are to be held as law.’ In the same spirit, S. 
Jerome argues, whilst defending the use of relics against 
Vigilantius : ‘So the people of all the Churches who have 
gone out to meet holy relics, and have received them with 
so much joy, are to be accounted foolish !’ ”’ ” 

The most striking argument, however, in the article is 
that drawn from the history of the Arian controversy—a 
subject peculiarly Newman’s own. ‘The fourth century,” 
he writes, ‘‘ was a period when the divine tradition committed 
to the infallible Church was proclaimed and maintained 
far more by the faithful than by the episcopate. . . . I see 
in the Arian history a palmary example of a state of the 
Church, during which, in order to know the tradition of 
the Apostles, we must have recourse to the faithful... . . 
I argue that, unless they had been catechised, as 8. Hilary 
says, in the orthodox faith from the time of their baptism, 
they never could have had the horror, which they show, of 
the heterodox Arian doctrine. Their voice, then, is the 
voice of tradition ; and the instance comes to us with still 
greater emphasis when we consider . . . that it occurs in 
the very beginning of the history of her ‘ Ecclesia docens,’ 
for there can scarcely be said to be any history of her teach- 
ing till the age of the martyrs was over. . . . In that time 
of immense confusion the divine dogma of our Lord’s 
divinity was proclaimed, enforced, maintained, and (humanly 
speaking) preserved, far more by the ‘ Ecclesia docta’ than 
by the ‘ Ecclesia docens.’”’*’ He gives an elaborate collection 
of instances, to the number of twenty-one, proving the 
‘fidelity of the laity’ to the faith and “the effective- 
ness of that fidelity during the domination of imperial 
heresy.” * 

His last illustration is taken from Father Dalgairn’s ° 
striking and graphic description of the scene at Ephesus, 
before and after the proclamation of Mary as the Mother of 

rd pl Wy P- ouE ss kVcs 3 Pp. 213-14. 
* Pp. 214 ff, 5 In his work on the Sacred Heart. 
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God, when the faithful, ‘‘ men, women, and children, the 
noble and the low-born, the stately matron and the modest 
maiden, . . . during a live-long day of June crowd around 
the gates of the old cathedral-church of $8. Mary, and watch 
with anxious faces each bishop as he goes in. . . . Ask the 
very children in the streets what is the matter ; they will 
tell you that wicked men are coming to make out that our 
mother is not the mother of God. . . . At length the great 
gates of the Basilica are thrown open ; and oh! what a cry 
of joy bursts from the assembled crowd, as it is announced to 
them that Mary has been proclaimed to be, what every one 
witha Catholic heart knew that she was before, the mother 
of God.” 

** T think,’? so Newman ends his essay, “* I think certainly 
that the Ecclesia docens is more happy when she has such 
enthusiastic supporters about her as are here represented 
than when she cuts off the faithful from the study of her 
divine doctrines and the sympathy of her divine contempla- 
tions, and requires from them a fides «mplicita in her word, 
which in the educated classes will terminate in indifference, 
and in the poorer in superstition ’ *—-a wise prophecy whose 
accuracy history has verified before our eyes. 

The theory we have defended in this paper of Papal in- 
fallibility, as a prerogative dependent upon the vital con- 
nexion that exists between head and members in a bodily 
organism—the head defining a truth of which it had know- 
ledge only because it was in touch with the mind of the 
body as a whole—is especially important in view of the fact 
that the dogma of infallibility is a corollary to the dogma 
of the Papal Supremacy, on which it ultimately depends. 
For the doctrine declaring the Pope, as the successor of 
Peter, to be the heir of Peter’s privileges as visible head of 
the visible Church of God, is bound up with the analogy 
that exists between the Church as a Society and a human 
organism made up of head and members. A body implhes 
a head inthe same order of life as itself, and the Church to 
be truly a body must have over it a visible head, even as 
it is visible. The purpose of the institution of a primacy 
was to preserve the organic unity of the Church. “ A head,” 

1 Pp, 228-30, 2 P, 230, 
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in 8. Jerome’s words, “ was appointed, that all occasion of 
schism might be avoided.”* Peter, together with his suc- 
cessors, in whom he lives and perpetuates his office, “ pre- 
siding” still over “his see”’* in them, was declared at 
Caesarea Philippi to be the rock-foundation of the Universal 
Church, that he might give it continually the firmness, 
strength, stability, that come from the compact cohesion 
of a body under a single head. But this unity of organiza- 
tion demands essentially unity of faith, for the Church is the 
school of Christ, founded on faith, ruled by faith. If the 
faith of a true doctrine could fail, if there could be any doubt 
as to what was the authentic revelation of God—then the 
Church would fail too, perishing miserably because its unity 
and strength would have disappeared. Hence a primacy 
instituted for the express purpose of preserving ecclesiastical 
unity, ought to be able in itself to afford unity of faith to 
those for whose faith it exists. Mere government in externals, 
without the security of a God-given right to teach infallibly, 
would be nugatory. The shepherd must be able to feed the 
sheep, leading them into the pleasant pastures of Divine 
truth. 

This primacy of Peter, moreover, should have sufficient 
force in conscience to oblige all Christians to consent to 
the doctrine which issues from his Apostolic See. If indi- 
vidual members were at liberty to withhold their consent 
after a definition by their head, where would be the unity 
of a common faith—the unity that Peter was placed over 
the Church to preserve ? Further, for the preservation of 
this doctrinal unity, it is not by any means sufficient that 
the faithful should give a mere external assent, while in- 
wardly doubting concerning the truth authoritatively de- 
fined. Such unity of belief would be a farce anda fiction. 
Faith is an internal act of the soul ; and it has, therefore, to 
be elicited by the intellect and the will. 

Hence it follows that Peter as the foundation of the 
Church’s unity and stability—a unity and stability sealed 
and cemented by an identical faith—must possess a moral 


1 Contra Jovinian., tom. ii. 279. 


2S. Leo in ep, ad Hutych., n. 2: “ Blessed Peter presides over his see 
and gives to all who ask him the truth of faith.” 
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motive-power, a spiritual authority, capable of confirming 
the faith of his brethren, so that they can assent with a real 
inward belief to his doctrine. And since this assent must 
be of a kind to exclude all doubt, Peter’s authority as “ con- 
firmer ’’ and as “rock,” must too be placed above all de- 
liberate doubt—in other words, it must be infallible. For 
so long as an authority is liable to err, so long will those 
subject to it be justified in withholding their obedient 
consent. Then only can Peter demand from all Christians 
an act of unquestioning belief when he exercises his office 
as rock of the Church’s faith, if he is preserved by Divine 
assistance from going astray in his doctrinal and moral 
judgments.’ 

Thus, from the end for which Peter’s primacy was insti- 
tuted, his infallibility necessarily follows. In both cases he 
acts solely by virtue of his official headship: he rules the 
Church as a head rules the members set under it ; he teaches 
the faithful by uttering in articulate speech the truths which 
he and they hold in common as several parts of the one 
Body of Christ. The Pope is supreme in the Church: all 
are subject to him, he to none, just because he is truly the 
head with which every member has to be organically united 
as a condition of its life. If there is disobedience on the part 
of any member—be he great or small—there follows a 
severance of connexion with the head, having death as its 
inevitable penalty. Union with the head is an absolute 
necessity for the preservation of vital membership in the 
society instituted by Christ. And the correlative to this — 
is also true. The head must remain united to the members 
as well as they to him. He can no more live if separated 
from the body than can the body if cut off from him. In 
either case the preservation of organic unity isan essential 
condition. 

It is precisely the same with regard to the infallible 
magisterium of Christ’s Vicar. The further deduction from — 
the truth of Papal Supremacy, that the head must teach 
the body infallibly as well as govern it unquestioned—pre- 


1 This argument is taken substantially from the writer’s Sermons on 
Some Prerogatives of Peter (pp. 72-4). It is admirably summarised in 
Fr. Hurter’s (8.J.) Medulla Theol. Dogm., ed. 2, n, 297, 
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serving the faith, which is its life-blood, in its integrity and 
purity—involves likewise a real organic unity whereby the 
whole body—head, trunk, limbs—is compacted together 
by the bands of vital membership. The Pope, when he 
defines the limits of immutable truth, setting up barriers to 
guard it from the attacks of heresy, does so as a head in close 
touch with the thought that permeates the mind of the body. 
He speaks officially, and not personally, exercising his prerog- 
ative only as the infallible mouthpiece of the society over 
which he is placed as head over members, bringing into light 
the truths that were perceived obscurely in dark recesses, 
separating the gold from the dross. That prerogative is, 
as we have attempted to show, no extreme assumption of 
an absolutism akin to Russian tyranny: Papal infallibility 
need not involve intellectual slavery. God’s Vicar discharges 
his Apostolic power as a father over his children, declaring 
the family tradition, or rather as head of the body he is in 
vital touch with all the members united to him. His gift 
of infallibility is necessary to guard that unity without which 
a body ceases to be one living thing. It is for the sake of 
the Church that a Papal definition is made. The head is 
not thereby separated from the members ; on the contrary 
they are the closer united to him because he brings into clear 
relief by outward formula the truths that have coursed 
through their veins and entered into the substance of their 
souls. When the conditions of the Vatican decree are ful- 
filled and Peter speaks through his successors, and Christ 
through Peter, we have the assurance that no truth is 
taught us but one that the mind of the whole Christian 
Society has previously accepted as its own, only clarified, 
illuminated, perfected, in the accurate language of one 
who as head is the natural organ of the concentrated wisdom 
of the body, one who possesses the power of crystallizing 
the thought of the Catholic Church, while he himself, in 
exercising that power, shares, as 8. Leo says, “‘in the 
solidity of faith praised in Peter ” *—a solidity perpetuated 
by Peter’s successors in their infallible magistertwm through- 
out all time. 


1 Sermon III., nn. 2, 3. 
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NOTE 


The following reference to the views of the late Professor Kraus of 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau (whose recent death was so severe a blow to the 
cause of light and learning in the Roman Communion) un the “ spokes- 
man” theory of Papal Infallibility is apposite. His personal friend, the 
Rev. E. J. Treble, British chaplain at Wiesbaden, states that in conversa- 
tion he put out... the view that the Vatican Council of 1870, not 
being formally ended, may at any time resume its sessions, and proceed 
to further definitions of the infallibility dogma. His was an entirely 
academic position.” 

Mr. Treble continues: “Thus he would say infallibility might be de- 
fined in two ways, either of them acceptable to Catholics at large. 

“‘(a) The Pope is infallible by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
That inspiration is not one of a plenary character, but the ordinary in- 
spiration of assistance. Hence the Pope must first inform himself on the 
point upon which he must pronounce. Hence he must at least use the 
Post Office, and write to bishops. Hence he is not infallible sine episcopis. 
In other words, he does but voice the episcopate. 

Or (b), the Pope is infallible as Head of the Church. No Head can live 
apart from a body. Hence the Pope is only so far infallible as the Body 
of Christ, the Church, is herself infallible,” ete. 

“‘ Obviously,’’ he concludes, “the words ‘ex sese’ in the decree did 
not convey any absolutism to his mind” (Church Times, February 14, 
1902, p. 185). 3 

It need only be added that Professor Kraus’ orthodoxy has been placed 
above suspicion by the appearance of a highly laudatory obituary notice, 
in the form of a leading article, in the columns of the T'ablet. 

It is also significant that an English Roman Catholic theologian with 
so pronounced an anti-Anglican bias as Dom J. D. Breen, O.S.B., 
could, in a public correspondence in the Guardian, answer categorically 
in the affirmative the question whether the exposition of Papal Infallibility 
given by Lord Halifax in his valuable introduction to Mr. Spencer Jones" 
England and the Holy See, is such as Roman Catholics can accept. His 
words, sufficiently plain, are these :— 

(1) “As Lord Halifax’s exposition of the Vatican decree is accepted by 
Catholic theologians as sound, your readers may be sure that it is correct ” 
(Guardian, March 12, 1902, p. 386). 

(2) “ Lord Halifax is right in saying that Papal Infallibility does mean 
the judgment of the Church, pronounced by the Pope as the mouthpiece 
of the assenting universal episcopate, as the following extracts [from the 
Vatican Decree] show ” (Ibid. February 27, 1902, p. 322). 

Lord Halifax’s actual words which gave rise to the correspondence, 
run as follows: “‘ The visible head of the Church, after consultation with 


1 Dr. Kraus uses the term “inspiration” in a peculiar sense (as em- 
bracing passive and negative assistance), distinct from its usual theo- 
logical connotation of a positive influence on the part of the Holy Spirit. 
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the universal Episcopate, determining what is the tradition of the Church, 
is one method of arriving at the truth, just as a council is another. How 
the truth is arrived at is a detail ; the essential thing is that it should be 
the mind of the whole Church which is expressed in either case. A council 
derives its cecumenical character from universal consent; so what is 
really the voice of the whole body, in whatever particular way it may 
utter its speech, is the voice of the Holy Ghost. In the first case it is 
expressed through the intervention of its visible head, speaking for the 
body previously consulted ; in the second, through the Head and the 
Body speaking together”’ (Introduction to Mr. Spencer Jones’ England 
and the Holy See, ed, 1, pp. xix., xx.). 

Even the Ultramontane Tablet, in an article criticising severely this 
‘spokesman ”’ theory of Papal Infallibility (written, if internal evidence 
is to be believed, by a certain Westminster schoolmaster-theologian, 
responsible for much of the ill-fated reactionary policy of present day 
ecclesiastical authority in England), has been compelled to make the 
following significant admissions :— 

(1) ‘‘ Consultation of the episcopate beforehand and cognisance of the 
mind of the Church are practically inseparable from the making of a Papal 
Definition, just as acceptation by the Church is practically inseparable 
from it afterwards ”’ (1902, vol. i. p. 526). 

(2) ‘‘ The Pope in becoming the head does not cease to be a member of 
the Church, sharing in its life, its faith, its mind, its perceptions. .. . 
(Ibid.). 

(3) “When the Pope delivers an ex cathedrdé decision, the knowledge, 
the principles, the perceptions on which it is founded must, in the very 
nature of the case, be to a large extent already present in the mind of the 
Church, and must be largely derivative from it.’ (Ibid.). 

The present writer not only defended, in a series of letters in the above- 
mentioned correspondence (Guardian, February—May, 1902), the ortho- 
doxy of Lord Halifax’s statement of Catholic doctrine, but made use of 
almost verbally identical language with that employed in the foregoing 
essay on the relation of Papal Definitions to the mind of the Church at 
large, in a small volume of sermons, entitled Some Prerogatives of Peter 
(see especially pp. 68-70, 72, 85). The fact that the book passed the rigid 
censorship of, and was published by the Roman Catholic Truth Society, 
should be sufficient evidence that the teaching in it on Papal Infallibility 
‘is of unquestioned orthodoxy. 
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THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF CONFESSION 


HERE is a danger in the importance which we are apt 
to attach to the individual or selfish side of religion, 
of forgetting its corporate or universal character. How 
often do we hear the complaint made by the intelligent lay- 
man that we make Christianity a ‘‘ parochial concern,” the 
whole scheme of salvation to depend upon the purely busi- 
ness basis of personal profit and loss—a theory “in which 
self seems hardly less the keynote than in the teaching of 
Buddha.” * This is especially the case with regard to the 
Christian theology of sin and its forgiveness. It is perfectly 
true—what Catholic mind could deny it ?—that the indi- 
vidual must take thought for his own soul and its eternal 
welfare. He sins as a unit, and so also must he be recon- 
ciled asa unit. Wecannot be forgiven en masse. Each man 
must enter singly on the path of penitence before he can 
regain the peace which he has forfeited by his personal trans- 
gression. All this is self-evident ; but it is possible to over- 
look or minimise unduly the equally significant fact that 
our sin has a social as well as an individual aspect; and 
hence that it needs a quasi-corporate forgiveness. 

‘** No man lives to himself even as no man dies to him- 
self’? ; for anyone to say that he is free from all responsi- 
bilities towards others in his actions and endeavours is to 
state a simple falsehood. We are, indeed, units ; no rough 
intruder can dare to enter the holy of holies of our personal 
life, or is able to break the bar that keeps us separate from 
all other existences in an isolation that is supreme ; but we 
are units surrounded by other units, who bear relations 
to us as we to them. From the dawn of our earthly life 
to its setting we are never wholly free from contact with 

1 Vide a striking article in the Guardian (January 3, 1900, p. 19), by 


one who signs himself ‘“‘ The Brutal Layman.” 
119 
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others; we are members of a vast family, having social 
duties and corporate responsibilities ; we stand in the world 
bound by a chain, whose least link we cannot sever, to 
countless beings who share, m a manner, our actions, 
whether they be glorious or shameful. 

And what is true of us in the natural order is equally 
true when we consider the supernatural relations we bear 
towards those who share with us the privilege of citizenship 
in the Kingdom of God. 

S. Paul emphasizes this vital fact of the solidarity or 
close fellowship existing between all Christians by a striking 
comparison. “In one Spirit [he writes to the Corinthians] 
we were all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free; and in one Spirit we have all been 
made to drink. . . . Now [he continues] there are many 
members indeed, yet one body.’”* He thus likens the 
Christian Society to a human organism—a definite co- 
herent homogeneous structure—and proceeds to show that, 
just as in a human body composed of many parts—head, 
trunk, limbs, eyes? and ears—(which, although different in 
their organization and functions, yet cohere to form a 
matchless unity), the members act and react unceasingly 
upon one another; so in the Body of Christ every unit 
that belongs to it cannot stand alone, but each single mem- 
ber has vital relationship with all other members. “ The 
eye cannot say to the hand, ‘I am independent, I need not 
thy help’; nor, again, the head to the feet, ‘ I have no need 
of you.’”’’ No Christian, however humble his station, can 
pretend that he has no connexion with his fellow Christians ; 
no Christian, however exalted in dignity, can ignore his 
dependence upon his brethren. ‘If the ear should say, 
* Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body,’ is it 
therefore not of the body? If the whole body were the 
eye, where would be the hearing? The body is not one 
member, but many.” * The members have to be “‘ mutually 
careful one for another.” * 

A natural consequence of this truth is stated by S. Paul 
to be the effect which the individual action has upon the 


4 Corts 18,220. 2 Thid, 21. 3 Ibid. vv. 16, 17, 14. 
4 Ibid. 25, rd avrd imép addAndrov pepimvdor 
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whole body of which each soul forms an integral part. We 
know that in the case of our physical frames, the union 
between their several members is so close and intimate, 
that if one member be lopped off, or become diseased, the 
other members are sensible of, and participate in, the con- 
sequent pain and loss ; or if, on the contrary, a sick member 
recovers its strength or receives fresh vitality, there is a 
corresponding vigour—a new stream of vital energy— 
coursing through the whole body. “If [St. Paul epito- 
mizes this physiological truth] one member suffer anything, 
all the members suffer with it ; or if one member glory, all 
the members rejoice with it.” * 

We see the same fact exemplified, as we have already 
briefly pointed out, in human society, whether in the cor- 
porate life of nations, or in the smaller circles of social or 
domestic life. Why is it that when one who has been a 
leader in the worlds of politics, literature, or art, is con- 
victed of some shameful crime, the circle of which he was 
the centre shares in his disgrace ? How is it that a father 
walks with downcast eye because his son has dishonoured 
hisname ? Why is it that Englishmen throughout our vast 
empire are moved as one man to joy by a victory won thou- 
sands of miles away, or to sorrow and scarcely-concealed 
mortification at the defeat of soldiers whom, perhaps, they 
have never seen? There is only one explanation—that 
given by S. Paul. Men bound together by common ties of 
society, nationality, or kindred, affect each other by their 
actions beneficially or harmfully, in proportion as these are 
good or bad, glorious or disgraceful. 

It is precisely the same with the spiritual society into 
which we were incorporated at baptism, when we were 
made very “members of Jesus Christ and members one of 
another.’ Everything that we do in the moral order affects 
in some mysterious but most real way the whole mass of the 
faithful. §S. Paul would impress this great truth upon us_ 
with all the force of vivid imagery—that our religion has a 
corporate no less really than an individual side, that we 
have not merely to save our own souls, but have claims and 


1 Thid, 26. 
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responsibilities in relation to our fellow-members of the 
Body of Christ, whom we glorify by our good deeds and 
dishonour by our shame. As our good works benefit the 
society in whose treasure-house of merits they are stored, 
so do our sins offend and injure it. When we transgress the 
Divine law, we do not only commit an offence against God, 
we also disgrace every member of Christ’s Body, and cause 
them in some measure to share in our “ suffering’? under 
the tyranny of sin. Our shame is reflected upon them ; the 
evil to which we succumb increases its influence and baneful 
power ; the disease passes from one member to another. 

‘* The gifts of Christ,” in Bishop Gore’s well chosen words, 
‘are sonship in God and brotherhood among men, and they 
are indiscerptible. In making us sons of God, He instituted 
a visible body, a Church, a brotherhood ; and there can be 
no possibility of effectively claiming the sonship, except as 
a member of the body. Sin, therefore, which is violation 
of the Divine law for human life, has a double relation: it 
is sin against the body as well as sin against God, and has 
to be dealt with in both aspects.”’ * 

It follows from all this that as our sin has its corporate 


as well as its personal aspect, its forgiveness must correspond 


to this twofold character. Before the sinner can be restored 
to the rights and privileges of Christian fellowship, he must 
make reparation as well to the Society which he has’offended, 
as to the Divine Justice which he has set at naught; he 
must confess his sin both to God and man, and be forgiven 
on earth even as in heaven. 

We find provision made for this need of corporate recon- 
ciliation under the Old Law—the type and shadow of the 


New.” There was one revealed and covenanted way of 


pardon for those members of the Jewish Church who had 
fallen into sin, and that was through the ministrations of 
the Aaronic priesthood. Every Jew had a right, from the 
fact that he belonged to the Jewish Society, to take part in 


1 Article on “The Penitential Discipline of the Church,” Guardian, 
November 9, 1898, section 1 (p. 1739). 

2 The substance of this reference to the Jewish mode of forgiveness is 
taken from Father Maturin’s very interesting and suggestive brochure, 
entitled Confession and Absolution (Mowbray & Co.), (pp. 29-30). 
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the acts of public worship in the Temple; but if he sinned 
he was forbidden entrance—he was cut off from membership 
with his brethren—until the priest—the representative of 
the Church whom he had injured by his sin—had sprinkled 
the blood of his offering upon the altar, and atonement had 
been made in his stead. He had to bring the animal of 
sacrifice to the threshold of the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion, and lay his hands on its head and say, while the priest 
stood by, “I have sinned, O Lord, I have transgressed, and 
thus and thus have I done, but now, O Lord, I repent, and 
let this be the atonement for my sin.” He then slew the 
beast, and the priest smeared the blood on the horns of the 
altar, and thus were applied to him at one and the same 
time forgiveness and re-admission to the fellowship and full 
privileges of the Jewish Church. The penitent Israelite 
had to make reparation corporately as well as individually 
for his sin; he had to confess his wrong-doing before the 
whole body of the faithful, represented by the priest, and to 
be received back by him into the Society to which was com- 
mitted the covenant of God. 

This external rite of corporate pardon was the fore- 
shadowing of the Sacrament of Penance. The “ ministry 
of reconciliation,” instituted by Christ, has its social, no less 
than its personal, aspect. The sinner, before he can be 
forgiven, must confess his corporate and public, as well as 
his individual and private, sin—that is to say, his sin against 
the Society to which he belongs, as well as his sin against 
God, which he commits as a separate being. He must do 
honour to the Body whom he has previously dishonoured, 
and be restored by its representative to the fellowship of 
Christian brotherhood. Under the Christian dispensation, 
we have to make reparation both to God and man, by 
humble confession and promise of amendment made to the 
representative of Christ and His Church, whom we have 
equally offended; for by our sin we wrong the Catholic 
Society, as well as its invisible Head. The Church, in her 
mode of pardoning the penitent and restoring him to her 
communion, bears witness by a corporate act to the sinner’s 
need of forgiveness from all the members of the Body to 
which he belongs by virtue of his baptism. The priest pro- 
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nounces the absolving words in the person of the Church,’ 
as well as of Christ. 

There is a reciprocal action between the earthly and — 
heavenly absolutions, even as there is between the twofold 
sin which necessitates the solemn pardon. ‘‘ What is bound 
on earth,” by penalty inflicted on erring members, on account 
of their sin against the Body into which they are incorpor- 
ated at baptism, ‘“‘is bound also in heaven”; “what is 
loosed on earth, when the sinner is restored to the privileges 
of communion, “‘ is loosed also in heaven,” so that he is re- 
united to God and man. “The binding and loosing, ab- 
solving and retaining of sins, on earth in the Church carries 


1 In one sense the decision of the Fulham Round Table Conference of 
1902, that Christ’s words ‘“‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” etc., were primarily 
addressed to the whole Christian Society was perfectly orthodox. The 
power of Absolution is exercised by the priest in his official capacity as the 
organ through which the Church performs its vital Sacramental functions 
of grace and healing. “The great deposit of spiritual life”’ is the pos- 
session of the entire mass of the faithful. To the Church—the Body of 
Christ, His representative, and His heir—was committed the powers of 
the keys : the priesthood is not something apart from her but is essentially 
ministerial. The Church speaks through the mouth of her official repre- 
sentatives, who thus stand in a two-fold relation to God and the Christian 
Commonwealth. Dr. Moberly has well expressed this necessary truth as 
follows :— 

“The Christian ministry is not a substituted intermediary . . . be- 
tween God and His people ; but it is rather the representative and organ 
of the whole body, in the exercise of prerogatives and powers which belong 
to the body as a whole... but which the body cannot wield except 
through its own organs duly fitted for the purpose. ... The Body is 
not some, but all .. . The powers and gifts inherent in the life of the 
Body are the powers and gifts which, so far, belong to all... [The 
ministers] are organs of the Body, through which the life, inherent in the 
total Body, expresses itself in particular functions of detail. They are 
organs of the whole Body, working organically for the whole Body, speci- 
fically representative for specific purposes and processes of the power of 
the life, which is the life of the whole body, not the life of some of its 
organs.” (Ministerial Priesthood, ed. 2, pp. 66, 68. He proceeds to quote 
Bishop Moberly’s Bampton Lectures (1868), ii. p. 60: “‘ They are for public 
purposes the organs of the Body’s life ; but the great life itself . . . remains 
in the Body at large.”) Cf. Father Benson, §.S.J.E., at Fulham Round 
Table Conference, 1902 :—‘‘[The priest in absolution] comes clothed with 
Divine power as a messenger from heaven; not merely as a human friend 
or authorized guide, but as an organ of [the Lord's] Body for the com- 
munication of remedial powers.” 
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with it a corresponding Divine action ; and that because the 
fellowship in the Church is a covenanted fellowship with 
God, and exclusion from the Church is exclusion from the 
covenant of God.’ * 

This secondary aspect of Sacramental Confession is often 
lost sight of at the present day ; but in primitive times it 
could not be ignored, for then confession was wont to be 
made in public, coram Ecclesidé, and public penance had to 
be undergone before the repentant sinner was restored to 
the full privileges of Catholic communion. There was a 
recognition, which no one could mistake, of the public 
character of sin, of its necessary relation to the whole 
Christian commonwealth, whose welfare it marred, and 
of the paramount necessity of forgiveness on the part of 
the Society which had been offended. The priest was the 
officer and duly-accredited representative of the Church, 
and in the name of the Church pronounced sentence of 
acquittal, restoration, and reconciliation. The diseased 
member had to be restored to a healthy union with the whole 
system by an act in which all the other members of the Body 
shared. The “judicious Hooker” brings out clearly this 
feature of penance as practised in the Early Church. ‘‘ There 
was first,” he says, ‘‘the offender’s intimation of [his] 
crimes to some one presbyter, for which imposition of 
penance was sought; secondly, the undertaking of the 
penance imposed by the Bishop; thirdly, after the same 
performed and ended, open confession to God in the sight 
of the whole Church, whereupon ensued the prayer of the 
whole Church, then the Bishop’s imposition of hands, and 
so the party’s reconciliation, or restitution to his former 
rights in the Holy Sacramenis.”* This public confession 
and absolution by degrees became rarer as fervour grew 
colder ; private confessions to a Penitentiarius,’ or selected 
officer of the Church, was substituted for it, until, by the 


1 Dr. Gore (in loco antea cit.). 

2 Hecles. Polity, I. vi. ch. iv. sect. 13. 

3 Cf. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., vii. 16 (ed. Wace and Schaff, 1891); Select 
Inbrary, etc., II., p. 386. For the history of the abolition of the office 
of Peenitentiarius, on account of a grave scandal, by Nectarius, Archbishop 
of Constantinople, see Sozomen, Hist. Hecl., ed. cit. vol. ii. pp. 386-7. 
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twelfth century, all grievous sins, whether of a public or 
private nature, were wont to be confessed secretly to a duly 
appointed confessor. 

‘We are not concerned to maintain that Sacramental Con- 
fession was practised in the primitive Church in no way 
differently—save for its being made in public instead of in 
private—from the practice of later times. The develop- 
ment of the Church’s teaching on the point is in strict ac- 
cordance with the principle of organic laws, governing the 
embryological and subsequent growth of bodies, which we 
have seen to be true of Catholic dogma as a whole. No 
necessity is laid upon us to believe that S. Paul received 
sacramental absolution from S. Peter, or that 8. Mary 
Magdalene was the penitent of S. John, any more than that 
Cornelius the centurion understood the doctrine of the 
Trinity in a sense that would have satisfied fourth century 
orthodoxy, or that 8S. Clement claimed the powers of Hilde-— 
brand over the flock of Christ. In every case there was an 
orderly advance throughout the ages, from a general con- 
fused belief to a particular and definite—a true growth in 
the explication or unravelling of each part of the sacred 
deposit of revealed truth, as well as in its preciser and more 
accurate expression in the rigid formule of theological catch- 
words. The evolution of the Church’s teaching on the 
Sacrament of Penance is on all fours with the history of 
the gradual formation of other articles of her creed. The 
transition from the freedom of early Christians in the use of 
confession to the obligation, binding under pain of mortal 
sin, of frequenting the sacred tribunal once a year, enforced 
by the Lateran canon Ultriusque sexus fideles of 1215, is no. 
greater or more impassable than the seemingly radical 
difference between the halting, and at times contradictory, 
language of early Fathers on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
and the trumpet-tongued accents of unfaltering faith of the 
Council of Constantinople. Separate organs do but bear 
witness in their evolution to the primitive law governing the 
unfolding of ideas, as well as the growth of bodies. 

It is true that many Catholic divines have argued that 
confession was practised in the first few centuries to all 
intents and purposes as it was in the twelfth or thirteenth 
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centuries. Private auricular confession, they say, went on 
side by side with public penance. If there is little mention 
of the former, it is only because Christians, on account of 
their Pagan upbringing or Pagan surroundings, were not so 
scrupulous as they afterwards became—their consciences 
were not sufficiently educated to see, for example, the gravity 
of sins of thought, or look, or desire. For the rest, if the 
total absence of contemporary evidence for this dual mode 
of confession is urged, the principle of ‘‘economy”’ (the 
“discipline of the secret’’), is triumphantly adduced to 
put the sceptical critic to flight. This convenient principle 
will, no doubt, cover a great many gaps in evidence; but 
one must draw the line somewhere. It is incredible that 
we should hear not a word from contemporary witnesses of 
the existence of the most practical part of a Christian’s 
religious life—his private confession of, and release from, 
sin—and that, when public penance was superseded by 
private, nobody should have dreamt that a reversion was 
being made to a practice that had existed from the be- 
ginning—if all the time auricular confession had. been 
taught and practised as the one covenanted way of pardon 
for post-baptismal sin. 

We prefer—and we do not think that any unbiassed mind 
can doubt the value of our preference—the saner view of 
the enlightened school represented by the Abbé Boudinhon, 
who, in Bishop Gore’s words, “ dismisses contemptuously 
. . . the utterly untenable view . . . that side by side with 
the then public discipline there existed all along in Church 
history a private tribunal like the confessional of later 
days.” * 

Bishop Gore has sketched the growth of the Sacrament of 
Penance so clearly and concisely that we cannot do better 
than summarize his description, although it may involve a 
slight repetition of what has been already said in brief :— 
“In very early times,’ he writes, “‘ when the Church was 


1 In loco antea cit. p. 1739. The reference is to a review by the Abbé 
Boudinhon of Dr. H. G. Lea’s History of Confession, in Revue d’ Histoire 
et de Littérature Religieuses, t. ii. (1897), pp. 329 ff. Cf. II., pp. 306, 496, 
and tom. ili. (1898), p. 484. The articles which have since been repub- 
lished in an enlarged form, are of permanent value. 
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a very close Society, there was open mutual confession of 
slighter sins in the Christian congregations before the Ku- 
charist. This practice is alluded to in the Didaché, as well 
as probably by 8. John and 8S. James. . . . Later, in Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, and Origen, we find ordinary, imperfect 
Christians advised to confess their sins even of will and 
thought, At times such persons were at liberty . . . to 
choose their own spiritual physician. . . . At other times 
there was a penitentiary priest appointed (Sozomen, H.£., 
vii. 16), . . . to whom the penitent confessed. If necessary 
. . . he was subjected to public penance. If his sins were 
light, he was to go away with the satisfaction that, in the 
judge’s estimate, no such severe remedy was needed. This 
was the only absolution such an one got. He was declared 
fit for the Holy Communion as he was.” * 

The social aspect of the Sacrament was clearly demon- 
strated by the character of the sins which were declared, in 
scholastic terminology, to constitute its “ matter.” These 
were exclusively of such a kind as to harm the corporate life 
of the Christian Society—murder, adultery, apostasy. 
Sins that were concerned more especially with the moral 
well-being of the individual soul and its personal relation to 
God were disregarded in the scheme of ecclesiastical recon- 


ciliation. ‘‘Taking no notice . . . of lesser sins [the 
Church] regarded certain sins (retaining a Jewish distinc- 
tion) as ‘mortal’ or ‘ capital’ sins . . . Used as a basis 
of discipline .. . the phrase ‘sins unto death,’ [which] 

. as used by 8. John, describes . . . the inner quality 
of the sin . . ., describes certain sins which were regarded 


as wholly incompatible with Christian fellowship—at first | 
idolatry, homicide, and adultery ; but the list was gradually 
somewhat extended. One guilty of one of these sins, like the 
incestuous man at Corinth, was excluded from fellowship, 
required, if he was penitent at heart, to give adequate signs 
of repentance by self-humiliation, confession, and satisfaction 
(pententia, exhomologesis), and then re-admitted into the 
communion of the faithful, which is also the communion of 
‘the Body of Christ.’ - . . Other sins (were) left—avarice, as 
S. Gregory of Nyssa complains, though theft was by his time 
1 Tn loco antea cit. p. 1739. 
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included—unprovided for by the penitential discipline. 
. . . This system was much elaborated between S. Paul’s 
and 8. John’s day at the one end of the period, and S. Basil’s 
at the other. For instance, in the account of 8. John’s day, 
dealings with the lapsed communicant who had become a 
leader of banditti in the province of Asia, it is seen in as 
informal and mild a shape as possible, and in S. Paul’s deal- 
ings with the incestuous man in a form which is informal 
though severe ; but the principles are throughout the same. 

“1. It deals with scandalous sins which involve a real and 
deliberate breach [of Christian fellowship]. 

‘““2. The primary application of penitential discipline, as 
being a form of social government, was to notorious and 
flagrant sins; but, as has been said, some men, whose con- 
sciences were burdened voluntarily came and confessed 
their secret sins, and, if the Church officer thought it de- 
sirable, were subjected to public penance and afterwards re- 
admitted in the ordinary way.” * 

There is no reason to suppose that this confession of secret 
sins was generally practised under any kind of obligation. 
Everything goes to prove the contrary to have been the case. 
In fact, the radical distinction between the Sacrament of 
Penance in its primitive form and when fully developed in 
later times, lay just in this—that in the one case its use was 
voluntary and in the other obligatory where mortal sin had 
been committed. 

The Abbé Boudinhon ’ maintains that, at the period called 
*‘ patristic,’ confession appears to have been resorted to in 
the Western Church almost entirely by persons of especial 
piety as the practice of a counsel of perfection—much in the 
same way that holy souls to-day make use of the sacred 
tribunal for the pardon of venial sins and imperfections. 

“This at least,’ says Bishop Gore, “‘is certain, that such 
confession was not even approximately universal, nor obli- 
gatory, except in the case of notorious sinners, upon whom 
it was imposed. S. Augustine, indeed, may have come near 
to holding that ecclesiastical penance was the way of forgive- 
ness for greater sins, but no such thing is general.” * Dr. 

1 Bishop Gore, loc. cit. 2 Op. antea cit., tom. ii., p. 340. 
3 Loc. cit, 
I 
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Pusey, in his celebrated note—a treatise in itself—to his 
translation of Tertullian in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers,’ has proved this up to the hilt. He shows there 
quite conclusively that the teaching of primitive saints, 
particularly 8. John Chrysostom, is “ absolutely inconsistent 
with the idea of the necessity of ecclesiastical penance for 
the remission of even the gravest sins.”* It is true that he 
subsequently modified to some degree his views; but his 
catena of patristic witnesses in the note provides an argu- 
ment in itself, quite apart from his further comment, too 
strong to be broken by any explanation. 8. Chrysostom’s 
evidence alone, to quote Bishop Gore, ‘‘ would indicate that 
ecclesiastical penance was hardly in use in his day.” * He 
adduces elsewhere* the testimony of S. Laurentius, probably 
of Novera, at the beginning of the sixth century, who asserts 
in the strongest terms that every baptized and confirmed 
person has the freedom of absolution in his own hands :— 
“Thou hast no need of the priest’s right hand. . . . Be- 
cause thou couldst not, whilst thou art in the body, remain 
free from sin, He placed the remedy after baptism in thyself ; 
He placed remission in thine own judgment, that thou 
shouldst not, when need required, seek a priest.’’ ° 

The subsequent development of Sacramental Penance is 
a curious illustration of the way in which the natural course 
of human events influences the growth of religious truth. 
The two series of phenomena—the natural and the spiritual 
—act and react upon one another. Human minds are un- 
consciously affected by a thousand circumstances of their 
environment, and they as insensibly are apt to colour the 
divine ideas of which they are the transitory and inadequate 
vehicles. Dogma runs parallel in its evolution with the 
capacity and constitution, varying from age to age, of its 
finite receptacle. 

It was so with the later history of Penance. When the 


1 Oxford (ed. 1842) note M., pp. 379-408. It is headed “‘ On the Abso- 
Jute Necessity of Confession.” (Cf. ibid., note L., “‘On the Term Exomo- 
logesis,” pp. 376-9.) 

2 Gore, loc. cit. 3 Thid. * Church and Ministry, ed. 4., p. 83. 

° The passage occurs in Hom, i., De Peenit. (Bibl. Max. Vet. Patr., ix, 
p. 466 (h)). 
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effete Empire of Rome—christianised indeed, but as a nation 
at the gasp of death—was invaded by rough Teutonic 
hordes, the Church adapted itself to its altered environment, 
and even took spoils from its conquerors. Public penance, 
which had latterly become more and more the property of 
those advanced in the way of perfection—“ a special form of 
asceticism,’ as Bishop Gore puts it—was transformed into 
what the Abbé Boudinhon happily calls, “la pénitence 
tarifée’’—‘* penance by tariff.” This substitution of a 
peculiar Celtic and Germanic idea for the old form of Sacra- 
mental Penance was nothing else than “‘ an application to 
the spiritual life of the wergeld, the system by which, in the 
Teutonic tribes, crimes were punished by a fine graduated 
to the gravity of the offence. First in Ireland and England, 
then under the influence of these Churches in more Southern 
Kurope, the system was applied to sins in the Church, and 
took the form of public penance and public reconciliation, 
which never indeed existed at all in this island. Here we 
have a transaction, no longer predominantly social, between 
a man and his priest. When he sins he should confess his 
sin . . . and receive a penance more or less according to 
a tariff fixed by the “ penitential ’’ in use—so much fasting, 
or prayer, or alms, or other spiritual effort, as (later) service 
or crusade. This penance once accepted, the penitent may 
be reconciled and admitted to Communion, but the point 
is that he is bound to do his penance extending over such 
and such a period, unless indeed the authority which imposes 
the penance grant an “indulgence ”’ of it in whole or in part.’ 
“. . . This penance by tariff was ...a_ half-way house 
between the old public penance and the later confessional. 
It was assimilated to the latter as being [primarily] private 
and personal rather than social; as being open to men as 
often they needed it ; and as being administered by presbyters 
rather than by bishops. But it was assimilated to the former 
in that the chief stress was laid on the penance. The act 


1 The Abbé Boudinhon argues naively that, since the measures of time—, 
e.g. 100 days—in modern indulgencies refer to these old tariffs of penance, 
which are now as obsolete and extinct as the dodo, no man can tell what 
they mean now when such periods of time are no longer assigned for penance 
(loc. cit., t. iil. pp. 448 ff.). 
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of reconciliation or absolution held an even smaller place 
than in the old system. . . . The later medieval system of 
the confessional was developed—‘ unfortunately,’ M. Bou- 
dinhon thinks—under the influence of the scholastic theory 
of the sacraments as consisting in form, i.e. words giving a 
defined sense—applied to some matier, i.e. external material 
of things or persons, or acts—by a minister... . It was 
with these tendencies that the system of the confessional 
consolidated itself, and all the faithful since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century were required to use it at least 
once a year.” * 

In spite of this difference of form—not, however, more 
different than in the case of the gradual development of every 
other Christian doctrine—the principle that lay at the bottom 
of the Sacrament of Penance remained the same. “ The 
process . . . was conceived from the first in a properly 
sacramental manner. It was always asserted to be a 
Divinely ordained means of Divine healing after baptism— 
a ‘second plank after shipwreck’ *—and the reason why 
[the early Fathers] spoke so religiously of a process which 
seemed mainly social in its bearing was because they really 
did think of the Church as the Body of Christ, and really 
believed that fellowship with God was through fellowship 
with men.” ° 

The social aspect of confession continues to have its place 
in its modern, no less than its ancient form, although the 
personal or individual side is now more apparent, even as 
the corporate side once was. The priest continues to receive 
the confessions as God’s representative and the Church’s 
minister. The words of absolution that come from his lips 
are not spoken by him as a private individual, but rather as 
the mouthpiece of a Divine Society. The sinner confesses 
that he has transgressed the laws of God, and at the same 
time has injured the Christian family, and therefore needs 
forgiveness and reconciliation alike from God and man. 
And by so doing he repairs, as much as in him lies, the evil 


1 Bishop Gore, Guardian, loc. cit., in sections ii. and iii. 

The passage occurs in 8. Jerome’s ep. ad Demetr. It is first used by 
Tertullian (De Pen. i., Migne, P. L., i. col. 1233). 

3 Bishop Gore, loc. cit. (section i.). 
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of which he has been guilty. He sinned against the brethren 
as well as against Christ their unseen Head ; and by con- 
fession he shows the depth of his sorrow for every part of 
his sin—its corporate and social, no less than its private and 
personal, effects. 

The personal humiliation, whereby the penitent endeavours 
to make good the wrong which he has committed against the 
Christian Society, is in itself an act that benefits the whole 
body of the faithful, and so repairs the previous injury. 
For a good confession is far more than the sign of personal 
repentance: it is a positive stumulus to others. If bad 
example works more evil even than bad precept, assuredly 
the same thing is true of good example. Many sin-stricken 
souls, who would shrink out of very shame from approaching 
the dread tribunal, are encouraged by seeing those near 
to them by many ties—a wife her husband, a brother his 
sister, a friend his friend—humbling themselves before God 
and His Church. 

And here the importance of resorting frequently to the 
Sacrament of Penance for absolution from venial sins 
can be perceived. Men and women, bound by the chain 
of evil habit, are emboldened to imitate those whom 
they are accustomed to revere for their goodness, by seeing 
that they are not ashamed to kneel down before God and 
man and confess that they have sinned. No one but the 
penitent, the priest, and God knows whether mortal or 
venial sin is the subject-matter of their confession. 
Hence the humiliation, and the encouragement to the weak 
brethren founded on it, are the greater. Thus the act of 
one member benefits more than we can ever know on earth 
the spiritual life of others. The whole Society of the faith- 
ful becomes the debtor to the penitent. As when “one 
member suffers’ from the assaults of Satan, or from the 
insidious disease of sin, “‘ all the members ”’ of the Body of 
Christ “ suffer with it,’ so ‘‘if one member” (though he be 
the most insignificant and despised) ‘‘glory”’ by virtue of 
his confession and the consequent joy of reconciliation, 
then, verily, “all the members ’—the Pope on his throne, 
the holy souls in Purgatory, the saints in Paradise—rejoice 
with it 
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IV 
THE KENOSIS OF CHRIST 


HE doctrine of the Kenosis, or “ self-emptying ”’ * of 
Christ has of recent years received an especial pro- 
minence. Bishop Gore, in his much criticised essay in Lux 
Mundi,’ was the first in modern times to draw attention to 
the significance of the passage in the Philippians ° on which 
it is based, in relation to the supposed ignorance of Christ 
on certain points. The same writer has developed the 
theory at greater lengths in his Bampton Lectures, Disserta- 
tions,* and elsewhere, and may be considered the apostle 
of the modern Kenotic theory. As stated by him, the 
Kenosis seems to imply that “the Son of God abandoned 
His own prerogatives in God .. . for love of us abjured 
the prerogatives of equality with God.” ° ‘‘ By an act [he 
says] of temporary self-abnegation He so emptied Himself 
as to assume the permanent characteristics of the human or 
servile life. He took the form of a servant. 8S. Paul 
describes the Incarnation as a ‘self-beggary’ (2 Cor. viii. 
9). The metaphor suggests a man of wealth who deliber- 
ately abandons the prerogatives of possession.” °® He 
numbers among these prerogatives “the exercise of om- 
niscience.”’ ’ 

Such, briefly, is the modern notion of the Kenosis, or 
voluntary abandonment of certain attributes of the Divinity 
at the Incarnation. It is in essentials the same as a theory 
invented by certain Lutheran divines some two hundred 


1 Cf. Lux Mundi (ed. 13), p. 264: ‘ The Incarnation was a self-emptying 
of God.” 


2 Ed. cit. pp. 264-5. 3 Philippians ii. 6-8. 
* Vide ed. 1894, section IT. “‘ The Consciousness of our Lord,” pp. 80 ff. 
> Bampton Lectures (1893), p. 157. S Ibid. p. 159. 


7 Thid. cf. p. 160: “‘ We owe it to the Incarnation that we know God 


to possess and use . . . the power of self-limitation” Cf. Ibid. p. 265. 
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years ago. In both cases, it was framed to make real the 
humanity of Jesus. It is not our purpose to deny that 
there has been, at times, a danger of obscuring this very 
necessary truth, from an anxiety to safeguard the divine 
element in the Incarnation. Thus in certain meditations, 
especially those composed in the last two centuries, there 
is traceable a direct tendency to exaggerate the Godhead, 
at the expense of the manhood, of Him who, while begotten 
before the worlds from all eternity, was nevertheless born 
of a pure virgin in time. The Holy Child is depicted on 
His mother’s knee with His face radiant with the beams of 
Deity ; although but a few days old, He seems to be a 
stranger to the needs and infirmities of infants. If He is 
taught by His mother to read or write, it is only that He 
may instruct us in humility and obedience : it is a piece of 
holy play-acting. When she guides His childish feet in 
His first attempts to walk, or tries to make His baby lips 
frame words in articulate speech, she does not really aid 
Him—the assistance is only apparent.’ 

But the fact that one side of the Incarnation is ignored, 
is no valid reason for exaggerating unduly the other. The 
right proportion of faith has to be observed. The existence 
of the two natures—the human and the divine—in their 
entirety, with all their parts, functions, and operations, in 
the One Person of the Word, has to be taught and believed. 
In the words of the Council of Chalcedon: ‘“‘ One and the 
same Christ the only-begotten Son and Lord, has to 
be recognized in both natures [which co-exist in Him] 
unconfusedly (acvyxirws), immutably (atpértws), without 
division (ad:a:pérws), without separation (dywpicTes).” 
For, in the majestic language of Pope Leo the Great’s 
infailible ‘‘ Tome,” “‘ Just as the Word did not relinquish 
its equality with the glory of the Father, so the flesh 
did not abandon the nature of our race.” (Dr. Bright’s 


1 How different is this unhappy teaching from the beautiful verse of 
John Keble in the Christian Year :— 
“Was not Our Lord a little child 
Taught by degrees to pray ; 
By Father dear and Mother mild 
Instructed day by day?” 
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Latin ed. (1862), p. 151). The doctrine of the Kenosis 
errs in one extreme direction, just as ultra-orthodox 
writers have gone dangerously near running into the 
opposite extreme. We can no more disregard the perfect 
Godhead of Christ the God-man, than we are at liberty 
to disregard His perfect Humanity. There is need of 
the careful precision of Catholic dogma—ever the pre- 
server of the happy mean which is the sure sign of truth— 
in asserting, without attempting to explain, the compati- 
bility of the finite and the infinite, the perfect and the imper- 
fect, weakness and almightiness, the human and the divine, 
experimental knowledge and omniscience, in the limited 
sphere of the earthly life of the Word made Flesh. 

Before we proceed to examine the Kenotic theory in the 
light of Catholic teaching, we may conveniently extend our 
subject to the Kenosis in a broader sense, as relating to 
Holy Scripture. To many non-Catholic minds it seems 
to-day an ascertained fact of criticism that, if God is re- 
sponsible for the Old Testament, He must have divested 
Himself of His prerogative of Omniscience, no less than 
the Son when He ‘‘ emptied (exévwoe Philip. ii. 7) Himself, © 
taking the form of a servant.’ Jn both cases there seems 
prima facie to be a “ beggary of possessions.’’ According 
to this theory, God, whether as Inspirer of Holy Scripture, 
or as Son of Man, lays aside one of His essential attributes 
—the attribute of knowledge—and humiliates Himself in 
order that He may enter more truly into human life. 

Is this doctrine of the Kenosis, as applied to God in His 
twofold relation to man, tenable or true ? It will be seen 
that it rests ultimately on the assumption that God can, 
if He so will, empty Himself temporarily of certain prero- 
gatives that belong to His nature—wisdom, omniscience, 
truth—and so humble Himself as to be like His creatures, 
not merely in their weakness and mortality, but in positive 
imperfection and ignorance. But to assert this is to ignore 
the fact that God’s attributes are His essence, and cannot 
therefore be separated from it except in thought. Man, on 
account of his finite nature, has limited perfections which he 
can increase or diminish and which can be compared with 
the perfections of others; but God, who is the Huns per- 
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fectissimum, the Being containing in Himself the fulness of 
all being, can know neither change nor increase nor diminu- 
tion in His attributes. God is not merely wise, true, power- 
ful, loving, but is Wisdom, Truth, Power, Love.* If, then, 
it were true that God, when inspiring the Scriptures, or 
when taking human nature upon Him, could forego His 
attributes—empty Himself, for instance, of His knowledge 
or His Truth, and undergo limitation, He would cease really 
to be God; for He would be diminishing for the time part 
of the perfection of His Being.” ‘‘ The present dominance 
of the Kenotic theory,” a Unitarian writer very appositely 
remarks: ‘the implication that an infinite Being can 
divest Himself of his infinitude, or an omniscient mind 
voluntarily lay aside its omniscience, surely involves the 
most extraordinary confusion in the ideas of the relation 
of thought, knowledge, or power, to the essential nature of 
God.” ° 

It is no adequate answer to urge, with Bishop Gore, that 
the Kenotic theory is limited to the “‘ sphere and period of 
the Incarnate and mortal life’? of the Eternal Word, and 
that the ignorance or the “ self-emptying ” from which it 
arises, is not predicated absolutely but only relatively of 
Him. For we cannot so distinguish between the divine 
life and its human counterpart. The subject of both is the 
same—Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, the Son of the Living 
God; and if the conditions of His earthly existence neces- 
sitate positive ignorance on His part—“‘ it is not enough,” 
says Bishop Gore, “to recognize that our Lord was ignorant 
of a divine secret, in respect of His human nature, unless 
we recognize also that He was so truly acting under con- 
ditions of human nature as Himself to be ignorant—‘ the 


1 Cf. 8S. Anselm in Monol., c. 16, “‘ Si divina natura non est iusta nisi per 
iustitiam ... quid magis conspicuum . .. quam quod eadem natura 
est tpsa tustitia.” 

? Vide Gore, Dissertations, p. 204: “‘ The real Incarnation involves a 
real self-impoverishment, a real self-emptying, a real self-limitation on 
the part of the Eternal Word of God.” Cf. Bruce (Humiliation of Christ, 
ed. 3, pp. 187-191). 

3 The Relation of Jesus to His Age and our own, an Essex Hall Lecture, 
by J. E. Carpenter, p. 87, note v. (of. Dr. W. Bright, The Roman See in the 
Early Church (1890), p. 309, note 1). 
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Son did not know’”*—then it is God Himself who is 
declared to be ignorant. Unless we are prepared to sepa- 
rate the two natures in Christ, by attributing the perfections 
of the one to a Divine Being, and the imperfections of the 
other to a human being—or, in other words, to land our- 
selves in the heresy of Nestorius *—we cannot escape the 
conclusion that real lack of knowledge during the time- 
sojourn of the Word made Flesh, implies a diminution of 
the essential perfection of God. We cannot at all follow 
Bishop Gore in his curious assertion that the Kenotic theory 
of the abandonment by the Son of a divine attribute such 
as omniscience, “‘ involves no change in God, because it was 
simply an eternal exhibition of an eternal capacity for self- 
sacrifice in the being of God.” ° The very nature of the 
abandonment proves the contrary. By “emptying Him- 
self’? of knowledge the Word plainly places Himself in a 
lower state of perfection—from being omniscient He becomes 
ignorant ; and what is this but an essential change of nature ? 
Dr. Gore himself would seem to admit this elsewhere. 
For, according to him, the Incarnation is not merely “‘ the 
folding round the Godhead of the veil of the humanity, to 
hide its glory ’ “—an act of divine condescension that cer- 


1 Bampton Lectures, ed. cit. p. 265. 

2 It must, however, be admitted in fairness to Dr. Gore, that he 
expressly disclaims a Nestorian conclusion, although it is difficult to see 
how he escapes logically from it (cf. his Bampton Lectures, p. 163, and 
Dissertations, p. 203). He also, in the former work, quotes with approval 
Bishop Westcott’s statement that: ‘The two natures [of Christ] were 
inseparably united in the unity of His Person. In all things He acts 
personally : and, as far as He is revealed to us, the greatest works during 
His earthly life are wrought by the help of the Father through the energy 
of a humanity enabled to do all things in fellowship with God” (On Ep. 
to Hebrews, p. 66). On the whole subject of the Nestorian tendency of 
Dr. Gore’s Kenoticism, see article on “‘ Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man’”’ 
(written, it was currently reported at the time, by Canon Bright), in 
Church Quarterly Review, for July 1891 (xxxiii. 8), where it is shown that 
the theory leads logically to the attribution to Christ of a new Ego other 
than that of the Eternal Son: “ [This limitation] will amount to just this 
—that the Son of God, in becoming incarnate, ceased to be the co-eternal 
Son. Or perhaps it might be more fairly put in this way: He ceased to 
be co-eternal Son to the exact extent to which He submitted to a real 
limitation ”’ (loc. cit.). 

3 Bampton Lectures, p. 265. * Tbid. p. 158, 
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tainly causes no change in the essence of the divinity ; it is 
‘a coming to exist for love of us under conditions of being 
not natural to the Son of God.” * These conditions of im- 
perfection and ignorance are radically different from the 
mode of the divine life. The only possible conclusion is 
that of Nestorius *—that the Eternal Son as man has a 
distinct subsistence from that which He has as Son of God 
alone ; the new “ conditions”’ of His earthly life of human 
limitation are expressly declared to be “ non-natural” to 
the heavenly mode of His divine existence. If the beggared, 
undeified, imperfect Being, living under conditions un- 
natural to the Godhead, has a subsistence, it must be by 
virtue of a principle distinct from the divine principle, for 
as we have seen, the elements of wisdom and ignorance, 
perfection and imperfection, are mutually incompatible : 
the same distinct individual cannot possess them. If Christ 
be truly God, He cannot but have the consciousness of His 
divinity, implying perfect knowledge: if He beggar Him- 
self of His attributes, existing simply under the limitations 
of humanity, then He must be another person. The Kenotic 
theory virtually does this—ascribes, that is to say, to Jesus 
Christ a two-fold subsistence: the one divine under the 
conditions natural to the Godhead, the other human stripped 
of those conditions. ‘‘ Our Lord,” says Dr. Gore, “in His 
pre-existent state was living in the permanent character- 
istics of the life of God. . . . By an act of deliberate self- 


1 Loc. cit. 

? We disagree entirely with Canon Gildea’s view. put forth in an article 
on Dr. Gore’s Dissertations in the Dublin Review, that Kenoticism is 
““ Kutychianism upside down.” The Monophysite heresy consisted in 
maintaining that the human nature of Christ was absorbed by the Divine : 
the Kenotic theory in no wise upholds the converse ; but that the Word 
“emptied Himself” in becoming man “ without ceasing thereby to be God” 
(cf. Gore, Bampton Lectures, p. 265). It really implies the importation of 
a fresh principle—an undeified subject of the human nature—into the 
Incarnation, or in other words, the two-person heresy of Nestorius. We 
take this opportunity to express our strong dissent from the flippant and 
uncharitable tone of Dr. Gildea’s article. Dr. Gore’s well-meant but 
futile attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable is couched in language of 
singular reverence, and it deserves, at the least, careful attention (wholly 
lacking from the Dublin critique), and a like restraint of treatment in any 
strictures passed upon it, 
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abnegation, He abandoned certain prerogatives of the 
divine mode of existence in order to assume the human.” 
This, however, he could not do and “ remain in unchanged 
personality,’ for the Being divested of the essential at- 
tributes of God, ceases thereby to be divine: -there comes 
into existence a new personality, imperfect and limited. 
The force of an objection, similar to the one we have been 
considering, seems to have come home to Dr. Gore. The 
Catholic faith obliges us to hold that Jesus Christ was “‘ God 
of God, Very God of Very God,” possessing in its entirety 
the divine nature with all its parts and functions. Hence, 
since according to a well-known theological axiom Omnia 
ad extra in Divinis sunt communia—All works outside the 
inner eternal life of God, are common to the Three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity—-(by virtue of their unity of nature), 
the Son, as well as the Father and the Holy Ghost, shares 
in the creative and conserving work of the One Godhead.’ 
But this would be no longer the case if the Incarnation 
entailed an abandonment of the conditions natural to the 
divine life. The self-emptying of even one perfection would 
carry with it the loss of the almighty power which springs 
from a common possession of the Godhead. Dr. Gore, 
as we have said, is alive to the strength of this objection 
which he barely attempts to answer. ‘“‘It may be asked 
[he writes] in what relation does this self-emptying stand 
to the cosmic functions of the Son, ‘in whom all things 
consist,’ who ‘ bears along all things by the word of His 
power’ (Col. i. 8; Heb. i. 3)? ‘To this question we can 


1 See on this point Fr. Hurter, 8.J., Medul. Theol. Dogm. (ed. 2), nn. 
530, 549. Certain works ad extra are attributed specially to one or other 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, e.g., creation to the Father, redemption 
to the Son, sanctification to the Spirit. S. Thomas shows, as regards the 
Incarnation, that “‘The whole Trinity conceived the Body of Christ, 
although the action is fitly attributed to the Holy Ghost” (Sum. Th., iii. 
Q. xxxii. a. 1; cf. iii. Q. xxxix, a. 8, ad.2; 3 lzb. Seni. d. 2, Q. ii. a. 2. ad 2. ; 
ibid. d. 4. Q. 1, a. 2 (Opera, ed. Ven. 1780, tom. ii. pp. 36, 70-1; tom. xxiii. 
pp. 157, 195). He elsewhere admirably illustrates his meaning by a homely 
illustration. When a man puts on his coat and two others help him to 
put it on, all three share in the act, yet at the end only one is clothed. 
So with the Incarnation. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost equally robe 
the Eternal Word in the garment of flesh and blood, which He alone wears. 
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give but a very hesitating and partial answer. On the one 
hand, we cannot but recognize with theologians from 8. 
Athanasius (de Incarnatione, § 17) to Dr. Westcott (loc. 
antea cit. p. 426), that the work of the Son in nature ‘ was 
in no way interrupted by the Incarnation.’ On the other 
hand, the Incarnation is represented as involving an act of 
self-sacrifice on the part of the Father in surrendering the 
Son; anditis described as‘ a coming down from heaven’ * 
on the part of the Son . . . We should not [he concludes | 
attempt to ‘describe beyond the Scriptures’ the measure or 
the manner ‘ of the divine condescension.’ * The Incarnate 
Son was personally within the sphere of the Incarnation, 
accepting the limitations of humanity.” ° 

Bishop Gore’s reply is indeed “hesitating and partial.” 
The theory headvocates, if pushed to its logical conclusion, 
must end in the heresy of Nestorius;* and it is precisely 


1 This language is of course figurative. The true theology is that of 
the Office Hymn (composed by 8. Thomas Aquinas), for Lauds of the 
Feast of Corpus Christi: ‘“‘ Verbum supernum prodiens, nec Patris linquens 
dexteram ” (“The Heavenly Word proceeding forth, yet leaving not the 
Father’s side”’). 

2 Cf. S. Athanasius, contra Apollin., ii. ad fin. 

3 Bampton Lectures (ed. cit.), p. 265. 

* We confess that we cannot see how the Kenotic theory avoids Nes- 
torianism in the light, more especially of Bishop Gore’s remarks on the 
continuance of the Divine as well as the cosmic functions (i.e., the opera- 
tions within the Godhead, such as the spiratio of the Holy Spirit, as well 
as those whose object is external to it, e.g., the world of angels and men) 
side by side with abeyance of the Divine consciousness. ‘“‘ Are we [asks 
Bishop Gore] to posit this abandonment [of divine prerogatives and 
attributes] as absolute ? Did the Son actually cease to mediate the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost in the Divine Being, and to uphold the worlds 
in being ? Such a position, I repeat, could not be maintained unless divine 
revelation positively and expressly forced it upon us. But it does not; 
on the contrary, there is reason to believe that the apostolic writers con- 
templated the continuance of the divine and cosmic functions through 
the Incarnation .... We must hold to the reality of the humiliation, 
and, if we can see no further, we must be content to hold that, even in a 
way we cannot conceive, this state of limitation within the sphere of the 
humanity must have been compatible with the exercise in another sphere 
by the same Divine Person, of the fulness of divine power ” (Dissertations, 
pp. 206-7). Yet we gladly admit that Bishop Gore would be the last to 
own that Nestorianism was implied in this attribution of two distinct and 
apparently incompatible modes of existence, and consequent operations, 
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because he shrinks, with the instinct of a Catholic, from 
following out his own reasoning that he contents himself 
with a refutation of an objection that is in truth no refuta- 
tion of it at all. By attempting to combine in the false 
unity of Kenoticism the two lines of “ divinely given cer- 
tainty in insight and foresight,” and of ‘‘ intense personal 
trial,” ignorance, “‘and dismay,” he really makes them 
more separate and inexplicable than before by attributing 
implicitly (although we gladly admit not explicitly nor as 
regards his personal belief), a dual personality to Christ. 
This objection seems fatal to the Kenotic theory in its 
double application. There are, however, other insuperable 
difficulties to it, more especially as regards the Incarnation. 
The chief ground for Bishop Gore’s hypothesis lies in the 
supposed limitation of Christ’s knowledge, as evidenced by 
His own statements and actions. But this is founded on a 
misconception of the kinds of knowledge possessed by Him 
who was at once perfect God and perfect man. Theolo- 
gians* commonly describe this knowledge as_ threefold. 
There was, first, the beatific vision of the Godhead in which 
the human soul of Christ was bathed from the beginning 
of its existence. By that supernatural endowment it saw 
God, the source of Truth, and all things in Him. Next, 
Christ as man had infused knowledge, or knowledge poured 


to Jesus Christ. And we must in fairness allow that Dr. Bright cannot 
justly adduce that writer as a teacher of “ the too popular’ Kenoticism, 
“which supposes Our Lord, on becoming man, not only to have accepted 
human limitations, or restrained the exercise of divine prerogatives, within 
His human sphere of being, but to have (for the period of His humiliation) 
absolutely surrendered His divine attributes, His divine consciousness, His 
divine activity, His divine mode of existence—and, therefore, practically 
to have ceased to live as God”’ (The Roman See in the Early Church (1896), 
p- 309, note 1). He claims, in the clause immediately preceding the one 
we have quoted, that the Chalcedonian formula of “‘ one Christ in two 
natures” as it occurs in the Definitio Fidei, “ clearly excludes ”’ the Kenotic 
theory. As we have seen, Dr. Gore expressly disclaims any denial of the 
absolute abandonment of divine prerogatives at the Incarnation, although 
he states categorically: “ It [the Incarnation] means . . . a real abandon- 
ment of divine prerogatives and attributes by the Eternal Son within a 
certain sphere ” (Dissertations, ed. cit. p. 208). 

1 See especially De Lugo, 8.J., Disputat. Scholast. de Incarn., dispy- 
XViii.—xxi. 

K 
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into His soul apart from experience—for in Him, we are 
told, were hidden ‘‘ all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
lege.’ * Thirdly, there was acquired knowledge, such 
knowledge as we obtain painfully and slowly by the exer- 
cise of our natural faculites—for Jesus, we read, ‘*‘ advanced 
(1pocco77Te) in wisdom”? as well as “in age” and “ grace.” * 
These three grades of knowledge belonged to one and the 
same person of the Godhead ; we cannot omit the first or 
second any more than the third, without ignoring the plain 
testimony of the Scriptures. It was because Dr. Gore 
could not see in the picture of a Christ, externally a way- 
farer, a viator, painfully acquiring knowledge, inwardly a 
comprehensor, one who had already attained to the Beatific 
Vision of Truth, any harmony or coherence, that he elabor- 
ated his theory of an imperfect and “ self-emptied ”’ Re- 
deemer, robbed of the essential attribute of omniscience. 
If it be once admitted that Christ as man could acquire 
knowledge, notwithstanding the fact that as God He still 
preserved divine omniscience; and that His soul, by 
virtue of the hypostatic union, ever rejoiced in the Beatific 
Vision, and had an infused knowledge of all possible truth ; 
the difficulty of an imperfect knowledge and seeming ignor- 
ance falls to the ground. The compatibility of the acquired 
knowledge with the knowledge contained in the Beatific 
Vision and the infused knowledge, is mysterious ; but we 
cannot on that account reject any one of the three degrees 
of knowledge, unless we would deny the truth either of 
Christ’s perfect Godhead or of His perfect manhood. As 
God, He must have the knowledge of God; as man He 
must have the knowledge of man. We have no more right 
to deny the existence of the one than we have of the other. 
It is difficult, of course, nay impossible, for us to under- 
stand how the three modes of knowledge could co-exist in 
the one subject. If Christ as God was the source of all 
wisdom ; if all truth, past, present, and to come, lay open 
before Him as a book, where was there room for any lower 
kind of knowledge? “Infused” and “experimental ”’ 
knowledge would be obviously superfluous to a mind 
bathed already in the Beatific Vision of the Exemplar of 
oe O04 Baia baa f 2-8. Luke, ii: 52. 
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created things. To suppose that the same Person could 
truly be said to acquire knowledge which He already pos- 
sessed in its fulness, would be like teaching a philosopher 
his alphabet. We cannot attempt to explain the compati- 
bility of the human and divine knowledge of Jesus Christ : 
if we could do so, the chief mystery of the Incarnation 
would vanish ; faith would give place to sight. 

But although we may not understand it, we can strengthen 
our faith in the fact by a thought, suggested to the present 
writer by a great master in the spiritual life,” that appeals 
most intimately to us, and is closely connected with the 
twofold knowledge of Christ. Love, we know, springs from 
thought : -the mind must first perceive the desirable good, 
before the will can stretch out yearningly towards it. Now 
God has loved us from everlasting with an infinite love, yet 
that does not conflict with the secondary finite love whereby 
as man with human sympathies and affections, He wept at 
the tomb of Lazarus, or over the Holy City that had become 
spiritually Sodom and Egypt. More than this, He loves 
each member of the race whose nature He assumed, with 
the same twofold love—the finite and the infinite. And 
just as God can love us infinitely, and yet with the limita- 
tions of a human heart—comprising, that is to say, the 
two operations in the one personality of the Word made 
Flesh—so we can see the possibility of the co-existence of 
perfect and imperfect degrees of knowledge in His created 
mind—the different kinds of knowledge being the basis of 
the different kinds of love—although we may not, in ere 
case, pretend to explain the way. 

The particular difficulty which Kenoticism has attempted 
to meet does not stand alone. It does but lead to the 
larger question at the root of the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation—how the existence of the human nature, finite, 
transient, woefully imperfect, is possible beside the infinite, 
immeasurable vastness of the divine nature with all its 
eternal perfections. It is hardly thinkable; yet we accept 
the fact. Or again, how can an infinite Personality place 
itself within limitations without losing its identity, since the 
essence of personality seems to consist in an individualizing 

1 The Rev. B. W. Maturin. 
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separation from other existences, and so is necessarily 
finite? This is equally unthinkable; nevertheless reve- 
lation stands or falls with its truth. 

We cannot tell how the divine and human forms of 
knowledge —the one perfect, the other imperfect — can 
exist in the Person of the Word; still less do we know 
how the Infinite can clothe Himself with the limitations 
of flesh, and the Eternal be born in time. The problem of 
Christ’s knowledge is child’s play compared with the per- 
plexing, and, indeed, insoluble, problems involved in the 
Incarnation itself—even as the difficulties connected with 
the Incarnation are far less than those attached to the 
most primitive religion, natural or revealed, which demand, 
for example, how God can be in closer touch, by personal 
relationship, with one part of His creation more than another. 

We waste our time in trying to explain the inexplicable. 
The truths of the perfect and imperfect knowledge of Christ’s 
human mind, like those of the existence in the One Person 
of the Word of the two natures, or of the revelation of the 
Infinite to the finite, are like parallel lines which seem to the 
mortal gaze of our befogged and darkened souls to be 
eternally apart, although in a higher state of spiritual exist- 
ence they will be seen to harmonize and cohere. We have 
to accept them now, “ believing where we cannot prove ”’ ; 
then, the surprise will be that our eyes had been so long 
closed to truths that were not merely compatible, but 
mutually complementary. 

So far we have been considering a false conception of 
the Kenosis. It now remains to be seen whether we can 
accept the theory in a true sense. Though we cannot 
admit, consistently with the Catholic Faith, any view that 
would imply real ignorance on the part of God, and so 
destroy the immutability of His nature; we may legiti- 
mately consider whether God did not in a way adapt Himself 
in His revelation to the capacity of human weakness. Un- 
doubtedly, as we read the Old and New Scriptures, we find 
passages which seem to conflict with the perfect know- 
ledge, whether of God, their author, or of His Son, the Word 
made Flesh. Can it be said with historical accuracy that 
the world was made in seven periods of twenty-four hours 
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(as the plain meaning of the words “and the evening and 
the morning were the third... fourth... fifth... 
sixth day ’* would imply), or that specimens of all living 
animals were contained in an ark of such dimensions as 
those mentioned in Genesis ?. Was Christ true to fact when 
He solemnly declared to the multitude that “ some of them 
should not taste of death, till they should see the kingdom 
of God coming in power ?” ” 

In answering these and like questions we are surely 
justified in admitting a Kenosis of some sort—not indeed 
such a “ self-beggary ”’ on the part of God as would rob 
Him of an essential perfection, but an adaptation to the 
limits of human understanding—a partial veiling as it were 
of the brightness of the light inaccessible which no man 
has seen or can see. We may say with Bishop Gore (though 
in a different sense) that our Lord “ willed so to restrain 
the beams of Deity as to observe the limits of the science 
of His age.” (Lua Mundi, ed cit. p. 265). God does not lose 
His wisdom because He does not fully unfold it in his revela- 
tion; nor is He guilty of ignorance and mistake because 
He does not disclose truth in all its bearings to the finite 
mind of man. There is a Kenosis, an “‘ emptying” of the 
divine attributes when God brings His message to earth ; 
but only subjectively and phenomenally, in relation to the 
recipient, not to the Giver. <A professor of some abstruse 
science cannot fairly be convicted of ignorance, because he 
adapts himself to his hearers, and speaks to them in language 
which they can understand, though it may be scientifically 
incorrect ; and God, the great Instructor of the soul, does 
not cease to be omniscient and all-perfect, because, in His 
revelation, He uses channels of communication which are 


1 Genesis i. 13, 19, 23, 31. 

2 St. Mark viii. 39. Cf. Dr. C. A. Briggs The Messiah of the Gospels, 
p- 99. “‘ The difficulty arises in connexion with the closing words (8. Mark 
viii. 38, ix. 1), that some of His hearers who were standing by Him on that 
occasion would not taste of death until they saw ‘ the kingdom of God,’ 
according to S. Luke ; ‘ the kingdom of God coming with power,’ accord- 
ing to Mark, and, ‘ the Son of Man coming in His kingdom,’ according 
to Matthew. In these words it is definitely taught that within the lifetime 
of some of His hearers the kingdom of God would come, the Son of Man 
would come in it, and they would see its power.” 
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not of themselves commensurate with His knowledge. 
God brings Himself down to the comprehension of men, 
teaching them gradually, and in their own language, His 
eternal truths; but He does not thereby empty Himselt 
of the attributes which He does not display at once, or at 
any time altogether. 

Applying this principle of the true subjective, as opposed 
to the false objective, Kenosis, we may deduce the following 
conclusions with reference to Scripture, and the Incarna- 
tion : 


I.—AHoly Scripture. 


1. God as the Author of His written Word does not pro- 
fess to utilize His omniscience in relation to every form of 
truth. His purpose is to teach the soul spiritual and moral 
lessons, not to instruct the mind in history, geography, 
ethnology, geology, or science." The book of Genesis, for 
example, was written that men might know the meaning 
of their lives and “ the secret of their destiny,” the fact of 
original sin, God’s mercy, God’s promises of forgiveness, 
and final restoration; anything that pertained to the 
history of creation, or the geography of Paradise, was 
purely secondary—the mere setting of the message. God 


1 It need hardly be said that it is not intended to imply by this that 
inspiration is restricted to spiritual truths, so that the sacred writers may 
have erred in matters historical, scientific, etc. “That theory was ex 
professo condemned by Leo XIII. in his Encyclical Providentissimus Deus 
(Auth. Tr., p 26). Nevertheless, so reactionary a writer as Father Sydney 
Smith, 8.J., thinks the following principle “suggested by’ the Ency- 
clical, and in itself “clearly reasonable”’; ‘‘ though,” he adds naively, 
‘there may be controversy as to the extent of its lawful application,” 
viz., ‘‘ that before we can decide whether a writer speaks the truth or not, 
we must first of all be certain what sense he attaches to his words out of 
the possible senses which the words can bear” (Art. in Month, February, 
1900, p. 120, notei.). See on the purpose of the Sacred Writers, Father 
Hurter, 8.J. (Medul. Theol. Dogm., ed. 2, tract vi. n. 570), who observes : 
“The scope of Moses was not to give learned disquisitions (pralect tones 
doctas) on the natural sciences, but religious instruction adapted to the 
capacity of the common people—to wit, that all things came from God ; 
that all were good ; that God was the author of the week and wished the 
Sabbath to be kept holy, etc., etc... .. Accordingly, Moses speaks 
of these matters, not after the manner of learned scientists, but follows the 
popular mode of thought and language ”’ (p. 342). 
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did not proclaim scientific truths far beyond the compre- 
hension of the age, nor speak in the strange language of 
nineteenth-century thought; He left it to the human 
reason to find out for itself the secrets of nature slowly and 
progressively, generation after generation. 

2. God was content to use the ordinary terminology, no 
less than the ordinary literary methods,’ of the particular 
time in which the inspired writers lived. He had com- 
passion on human limitations, and did not strain the faith 
of children beyond the powers of endurance. Had the 
writer of the book of Josue claimed that Josue had made 
the earth and not the sun stand still; in other words, had 
he anticipated the Copernican philosophy by centuries, he 
would have been more scientifically correct than was actually 
the case. But would any one have benefited thereby ? 
Rather, an unnecessary stumbling-block would have been 
placed in the way of acceptance, and God would have made 
faith to be in apparent opposition to reason. 

“The sacred writers,” Leo XIII. lays down,’ “ did not 
seek to penetrate the secrets of nature, but rather described 
and dealt with things in more or less figurative language, 
or in terms which were commonly used at the time, and 
which, in many instances, are in daily use at this time, even 
by the most eminent men of science. Ordinary speech 
primarily and properly describes what comes under the 
senses, and somewhat in the same way the sacred writers 

. .£went by what sensibly appeared’* or put down what 


* Among these may be reckoned the importation into the narrative, 
without warning, of extraneous documents ; the record of speeches, not 
necessarily verbatim, which only give the substance of what was said ; 
and other similar methods of historical writers, such as we find in Herodotus 
or Livy (cf. on this point Dr. Hogan’s Clerical Studies, pp. 473-75). It 
would make this article too long to enter more fully into the question. 
We content ourselves with quoting Fr. 8. Smith’s (S.J.) fairly accurate 
summary of Dr. Hogan’s position. ‘‘ To decide [he writes] whether . . . 
in recording a speech, as of Josue .. . the (sacred) writer (meant) that 
(it contained) Josue’s tpsissima verba.... Drs. Clarke and Hogan say 
most truly . . . that you must study the context in a large sense of that 
word, which includes a study of the literary methods of the age ” (loc. 
antea cit.). 

* In his Encycl. Providentissimus Deus (Author. tr., pp- 24, 25). 

° Cf. S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Th., p. 1, Q. lxxx. art. 1, ad. 3. 
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God, speaking to men, signified in the way men could 
understand and were accustomed to. . . . The principles 
here laid down [he adds] will apply to cognate sciences, and 
especially to history.” 

3. Finally, it must be remembered, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out, that revelation was gradual and progressive 
in its evolution from rudimentary imperfection to its final 
completeness in maturity. “‘God,’ S. Paul tells us, 
‘‘ winked at many things’’; allowing bloodshed at one 
time, polygamy at another, bitter revenge at a third. He 
treated, that is to say, men as children, not giving meat to 
babes which they could not digest. Man, on account of his 
weakness and imperfection, the darkness of his intellect, 
the malice of his will—the results of his fall from a state of 
union with God—had to receive the truths of religion and 
morality partially and fitfully—first one and then another, 
part after part, aspect after aspect, more and more fully, 
until at length the soul was able to bear the dazzling light 
of the whole message. “ It is a fact [writes Father Tyrrell, 
S.J.] that the Judeo-Christian revelation has been com- 
municated in vulgar and not in philosophical terms and 
modes of thought. The Old Testament seems frankly- 
anthropomorphic from the first; God lives, thinks, feels, 
acts, under limitations, differing only in degree from our 
own.” * There was ever a Kenosis of condescension, a 
self-emptying on the part of God, if His revelation be con- 
sidered subjectively in its relation to human minds—their 
growing apprehension of His nature and attributes, and of 
their own obligations, history, and destiny. God adapted 
His message to the needs of the particular age, and to the 
development of their capacity to receive it. Thus, in the 
words of S. Ireneeus: “ In the old covenant things had their 
origin and beginning: with us their extension and com- 
pletion.’” 


Il.—-The Incarnation. 


All that has been argued as to God’s mode of dealing with 
men in the writings of which He is the author, is equally 


1 Art. in Month, November 1899, on “The Relation of Theology to 
Devotion.” 2 Contra Haer., iv. 18,4. Cf. ibid., iv. 13, 1. - 
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applicable to His life on earth as their visible teacher. 
There was a Kenosis, too at the Incarnation—a Kenosis so 
far as man was concerned, a subjective appearance of im- 
perfection on the part of the Babe at Bethlehem, the Boy 
at Nazareth, increasing daily in wisdom, and the unlettered 
Prophet of Galilee. Yet He Who to the gaze of men 
seemed ignorant and imperfect was in reality the All-wise, 
Omniscient, Eternal God. 

1. Christ in His message to the individual mind veiled 
His knowledge, brought down the particular truth to the 
limited capacity of His hearers. ‘‘ In great measure,’ we 
can say with Bishop Gore, with whom it is a pleasure to be for 
once in agreement, “in great measure, the self-sacrifice of the 
Incarnation [lay] in [our Lord’s] refraining from the exercise 
of what He possessed . . . that He might live under con- 
ditions of a true manhood.” * What He said to the young 
man who called Him good—‘ Why callest thou Me good ? 
There is one good, that is, God ’’—was typical of His ordinary 
method of teaching. He did not mean to deny that He 
was good, essentially holy with the sanctity of God; but 
only took the young man’s conception of His character ; 
and starting from the same principle as he, warned him to 
beware of considering one, whom he only believed to be a 
man, in any way to approach the incommunicable attributes 
of God. Christ showed His divinity at the very moment 
in which He seemed to deny it ; for He claimed to read the 
mind and disposition of the young man, and to act unerr- 
ingly upon that knowledge. At other times, He employs 
the same methods of adaptation to the peculiar requirements 
of the individual soul, ‘“‘ thinking Himself into another’s 
thoughts, looking into another’s eyes, feeling with another’s 
feeling, merging Himself in another’s interests ”’ “—a method 


1 Cf. Dr. Bright’s Waymarks in Church History (1894): ‘‘ He (Christ) 
held in reserve, by a continuous self-restraint, the exercise of Divine 
powers, and accepted the conditions of human life with all its sinless im- 
perfections ” (Appendix G., pp. 392-3). 

2 Bampton Lectures, ed. cit. p. 265. In the same place Dr. Gore is 
careful to state “as true of course,’ what seems to conflict with his 
Kenotic theory, scil., that ‘‘ Our Lord as being God in manhood possessed. 
at every moment the divine, as well as the human, consciousness and 
nature.” 3 Ibid. p. 160. 
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that manifests the higher power, the power of love. He 
invariably uses the thought-forms familiar to His hearers. 
‘It was not,” as Father Tyrrell well says, “ It was not to 
the theologians of [His]day, but to those whom we consider 
the rude and simple that He revealed [the divine truths], 
and it was into their notions, beliefs, traditions, and lan- 
guage, that He had to translate the mysteries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, . . . to shepherds He is a shepherd ; to fisher- 
men He is the great fisher of souls; to lawyers He is the 
universal Judge ; to traders He is a merchantman ; to the 
rabbis He is the one Master; and so, with all, He is Father 
and King, or whatever will best bring home supernatural 
realities to their imagination and customary forms of 
reasoning.” * 

2. Again, He does not disclose needlessly divine truths, 
much less scientific or historical facts. He expressly forbids 
His disciples to cast pearls before swine—-the pearls of 
doctrine before those who were spiritually or intellectually 
unfit. And we cannot doubt that He acted in line with His 
own precept. He practised an economy of truth, refusing 
to increase the human stock of geographical, scientific, or 
historical knowledge to no good end, keeping back of set 
purpose doctrines, in whole or in part, for which men’s 
minds were at the time unripe. The right solution of 
Christ’s apparent ignorance is to be found, after all, in the 
explanation given of old, which seems to Dr. Gore so 
inadequate, far-fetched, and untrue.” When our Lord said, 
‘* He did not know,”’ He meant that He knew, but would not 
tell. Thus His ignorance of the Day of Judgement was 
economical and not real. 

There was, then, a Kenosis in the Incarnation even as 
there was in Inspiration ; yet not such a Kenosis in either 
case as involved a loss of perfection on the part of God. 

1 Art. in Month, September 1900 (‘‘ The Mind of the Church,” II.). 
Cf. art. in Month, November 1899, on ‘‘ The Relation of Theology to De- 
votion,” : “‘ God has revealed Himself, not to the wise and prudent, not 
to the theologian or the philosopher, but to babes, to fishermen, to peasants, 
to the profanum vulgus ; and therefore He has spoken their language, 
leaving it to others to translate it (at their own risk) into forms more 
acceptable to their taste.” 

2 Cf. Bampton Lectures, ed. cit. p. 164. 
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It is very important to remember, as Father Tyrrell has 
pointed out, “‘ the abstract character of [many] theological 
conclusions, and the superiority of the concrete language of 
revelation as a guide to truth.” ‘‘ The whole doctrine 
[he continues] of Christ’s xévwois or self-emptying, can be 
explained in a minimising way almost fatal to devotion, 
and calculated to rob the Incarnation of all its helpfulness 
by leaving the ordinary mind with something perilously 
near the phantasmal Christ of the Docetans. Christ, we 
are truly taught to believe, laid aside by a free act, all those 
prerogatives which were His birthright as the God-man, 
that He might not be better off than we who have to win our 
share in that glory through humiliation and suffering ; that 
He might be a High Priest touched with a feeling for our 
infirmities, tempted as we are in all points, sin only excepted. 
Yet when the theologian has finished his treatise: De 
Scientia Christi ; when he has impressed upon us that 
Christ was exempt from the two internal sources of all our 
temptations, scel. the darkness of our mind and the rebel- 
lion of our body ; that in His case, temptations from without 
met with no more response from within, than when we offer 
food to a corpse ; we cannot help feeling that, under whatever 
abstraction this may be true, yet it cannot be the whole 
truth, unless all who have turned to Christ in their tempta- 
tions and sorrows have been woefully deluded— unless the 
lea orandi and the lex credendi are strangely at strife.” * 

An exaggerated view of the nature of the self-sacrifice in- 
volved in the Incarnation, or of the lowering of divine 
ideas to finite comprehension in the Inspired Scriptures, must 
not blind us to the fact that there is a true as well as a false 
Kenosis in God’s dealings with men—a truth that has an 
important significance for many modern difficulties. 

It was man’s imperfection, limitations, ignorance, that 
occasioned this divine method of unfolding the truths of 
Faith tenderly, warily, and opportunely ; God’s essential 
attributes—His wisdom, His omniscience, His infinitude— 
were not jeopardized one whit thereby. God, the Author 
of the Scriptures, as well as God Incarnate in human flesh, 
remained immutable, all-perfect, incomprehensible. The self- 

1 Art. on “ The Relation of Theology to Devotion ”’ (loc. cit.). 
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beggary of the true Kenosis of condescension implies no loss 
of perfection, either in Inspiration or in the Incarnation ; 
but yet agrees, alike with the gradual method of unfolding 
Truth revealed in the Bible, and with the voluntary humilia- 
tion, the self-emptying, involved in the ‘‘ taking the form 
of a servant,” mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians. 
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‘The Church must be to us a thing of spiritual, not material beauty, 
and then we shall not be troubled at finding that, if everlastingly beautiful, 
she may also be temporarily black.’—(The Temperament of Doubt, by 
M. D. Petre, Catholic Truth Society, 1901, p. 43.) 


N the preceding essay we attempted to lay down certain 
principles to be borne in mind when considering the 
Divine method of teaching men supernatural truths. God, 
whether as Inspirer of the Scriptures or as the Word made 
Flesh, was seen to be the subject of a Kenosis, a “‘ self-empty- 
ing,’ not indeed of essential impoverishment but rather of 
relative humiliation. The Supreme Being does not divest 
Himself of His attributes, although He voluntarily “ take 
the form of a servant, ”’ and be “‘ found in habit as a man ”’ 
(Phil. vii. 7). He still is in ‘‘ the form of God.”* He only 
adapts Himself to His environment, bringing himself into 
touch with human thought, human capacity, human weak- 
ness, by an abasement so profound that He seems to be ona 
level with the finite intelligence of His creatures. Man’s 
imperfection, slowness to understand, blindness, and per- 
versity, occasioned a corresponding caution, limitation, and 
progression, in instructing him, on the part of God, his 
teacher through the Scriptures and by the mouth of His 
only-begotten Son. 

This same Kenotic idea may be seen to run throughout 
God’s dealings wth men. As long as he enters into relation- 
ship with them He adapts Himself to the environment of 
their capacity. Now His office of Teacher is exercised to-day 
as truly as on Sinai or on the Mount of the Beatitudes. At 
Pentecost the disciples became Apostles—commissioned in 
Christ’s stead to speak authoritatively ’ the message of the 


1 “éy poppy Ocod imapxov.” N.B. popd7 implies the essential attributes 
of a thing. 2 §. John xx. 22. 
159 
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Kingdom ; the “‘ taught’ became the “ teachers ” endued 
with power from on high. The Church was no haphazard 
collection of self-accredited units, but a Divine Society 
“compacted and fitly joined together ”* in the vital 
organism of a Body whose invisible Head was Jesus Christ 
Himself. This Society, founded upon Peter the Rock, 
took a definite place in the world as the depositary and 
revealer of Truth. And from the very fact that God con- 
tinues to teach men through her, it will be found that He 
permits a Kenosis, a “‘ self-beggary ”’ of condescension, in the 
Church—the Divine Messenger—no less remarkable than 
that shown by Himself as the Author of the Scriptures, or 
Incarnate in Mary’s womb. We can, indeed, trace the 
extent of the Kenosis manifested in the Old and New 
Testaments, from a study of the history of the Church in 
the past, and of her action to-day. 

1. We begin by a comparison between the Body of Christ, 
is as the divinely-appointed magisterium, on the one hand, 
and the composite elements of the Bible with the two 
natures which exist “ inconfuse, wmmutabiliter, indivise, 
inseparabiliter,’* in the one Person of the God-Man, on 
the other. In each case, we find a human as well as a divine 
side. The Scriptures have God as their Author—but the 
holy writers are not passive instruments or mechanical 
automata. They imprint their personal characteristics, 
their peculiar literary methods, their limited conceptions 
upon their works. Genesis, with its anthropomorphic 
notions of God, stands in a different category from the 
spiritual groanings of Ecclesiastes. Who could suppose 
that the severe moralizings of Job and the sensuous imagery 
of Canticles came from the same hand ? 7 

So, too, with the Visible Teacher—God Incarnate. Jesus 
Christ was both human and divine—man born of a woman 
in time, as truly as God begotten before the ages eternally. 
Here the history of Eutyches has its warning. Once a fore- 
most defender of the Incarnation against Nestorius,he lost 
the due proportion of faith—exaggerating the divine, at 


1 Eph. iv. 16. 
* “ Govyxitos, arpémrws, adiapérws, dywpictras (C. of Chalcedon. 


act. 5 in symbolo Fidet). 
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the expense of the human, side of Him who was at once 
“perfect man and perfect God,” until he ended by falling 
into the Monophysite or. one-nature heresy. 

In opposition to this distorted conception of Christ, the 
Catholic Church (true to the evenly-balanced teaching of 
the Scriptures, where the selfsame Person is declared to be 
“the Word that was in the beginning in the bosom of the 
Father,’ and the Messias of the seed of David long ex- 
pected, at length “ born at Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king”; the subject of hunger and _ thirst, 
weariness, want, sadness, disappointment, suffering, and 
death—and yet “God above all, blessed for ever’’), pro- 
claims with S. Leo, in whose words the Fathers of Chalcedon 
heard the accents of Peter’s indefectible faith: * ‘‘ He who 
remaining in the form of God, the Same was made man in 
the form of a servant. For each nature preserves without 
imperfection its own properties: and just as the form of 
God does not take away from the form of a servant, so the 
form of a servant does not diminish the form of God.” ” 

Nor is the case different with the authentic representa- 
tive of the Redeemer. The Catholic Church, the Body 
and the Bride of God, partakes of the two-fold nature 
of the Incarnate Word, whose office she perpetuates. She, 
too, has her human side, although she show the form and 
wear the features of Divinity. Born indeed upon the 
Cross * the offspring of the riven side—filled with the Spirit’s 


1 “Post lectionem vero epistolae Leonis . . . episcopi clamaverunt. 
Haec patrum fides, haec apostolorum fides . . . Anathema qui non credit. 
Petrus per Leonem locutus est.” (Labbé, tom. iv. col. 1235). 

2 The Tome, Dr. Bright’s ed. of the original (1862), pp. 150-1. 

3 Cf. S. John Chrysost. : ‘“‘ From His side came forth blood and water. ... 
I have said that that water and blood show forth symbolically baptism 
and (Divine) mysteries. For on these the holy Church was founded through 
the washing of regeneration and the renewal of the Holy Spirit. Through 
baptism, I say, and mysteries, which seem to come forth from the side of 
Christ. From His side, therefore, Christ built His Church, just as from 
Adam’s side his spouse Eve was produced. ... For even as from his 
side God caused woman to be made, so also from His side did Christ give 
water to us and blood, whence the Church was constructed ’’ (Homilia ad 
Neophytos). Cf. Innocent VI.: ‘The Saviour .. . allowed His side to 
be pierced by a lance, that thence from the waves of blood and water 
that flowed forth the one spotless and holy virgin, our mother the Church, 
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dower; she yet ever bears a “body of humiliation.” 
Kings were to be her nurturers ; philosophers her servants ; 
the wisdom of the earth, its riches and its honours, were to 
flow into her possession ; she was to reign as a queen from 
sea to sea; but she was not to be without her periods of 
suffering and shame. Her first members were without 
culture or education—poor fishermen for the most part, or 
social pariahs like Matthew, fresh from the receipt of ill-. 
gotten custom. She was not without the lowly character- 
istics that made her like to One, “‘ the scorn of men and the 
outcast of the people.”’ The Hosannahs of her brief Palm 
Sunday triumph have been soon drowned by the harsh 
cries of Good Friday that seem to be hounding her to her 
death. She has experienced alternately victory and per- 
secution : so does she wear the robe of suffering as well as 
the apparel of a Queen. Her diadem is usually of the 
sharp acanthus-thorn. 

We see this human side of the Church manifested, not 
merely in her external failures or her defeats, but in her 
own imperfect actions. Too often, pride, ambition, worldli- 
ness, despotic autocracy, an overweening self-assertion, 
have been painfully visible in those “sitting in Moses’ 
seat.” The dominant party in the Church, ever (in New- 
man’s memorable phrase) “‘an insolent and aggressive 
faction,” * have tried again and again to crush with heavy 
hand those unable to pronounce their narrow Shibboleths— 
and we know the result. ‘“‘ They have made a desert, and 
they call it peace.’ So orthodox a writer as Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward has summed up the characteristics of this school 
(unfortunately not yet extinct) in a few pithy sentences : 
‘Professors who treat a stereotyped neo-scholastic text- 


His Bride, might be formed ’”’ (Sermo in decreto de Festo Lanceae et Cla- 
vorum Dni.). Cf. Hymn for lst Vespers of the Feast of the Lance and Nails 
in Roman Breviary :— 


** Quaenam lingua tibi, O lancea, debitas, 
Grates pro merito est apta rependere ? 
Christi vivificum namque aperis latus, 
Unde Ecclesia nascitur.”’ (First stanza). 


* The words occur in a private letter by Newman to Bishop 
Ullathorne, which was published in the Standard of April 7, 1870. 
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book as the final and exhaustive expression of the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. Born obscurantists who love to 
believe the incredible ; . . . martinets whose pleasure it is 
to crush genius or originality ; . . . petty tyrants who look 
jealously at promise in the young; the devotees of sheer 
absolutism—some characterized by heroism and piety, but 
blind to modern conditions; some the flatterers of the 
powers that be ...’’* We have ever to remember, in 
the words of Padre Semeria ’ that for ‘‘ authority to merge 
into despotism, or obedience into servility, indicates de- 
generation in any society, but most of all in the Church.” 

2. This duality of nature is the foundation of the Kenosis, 
or self-emptying in relation to human perception, which we 
have already shown to be true of God’s personal dealings 
with men. He makes His revelation to correspond with the 
minds that are to receive it, adapting it carefully to the 
mental and moral condition of His hearers. A partial 
manifestation of truth is not the same as a false presentation 
of it. The question of the seeming ignorance or positive 
error on the part of God, in His written Word or in the 
message from His own lips, finds its solution in a due realiza- 
tion of this principle. What seem to us, in the light of a 
higher mental and moral culture, to be mistakes in a ruder 
and more ignorant age, are really attributable to our wrong 
notions of God’s dealings with men. “If [in Father 
Tyrrell’s words] He came to reveal Heaven to earth... 
the eternal and infinite to the finite and temporal, it is 
obvious that into whatever categories of ours He might 
have endeavoured to squeeze such transcendental realities, 
they must always be marvellously narrow and inadequate. 
. . . Tosay that they could have been more fully and freely 
translated into the language of better cultivated minds, 
were to concede a seeming advantage to these latter, which 
is infinitesimal and quite negligible when we remember the 
immeasurable distance between God’s mind and ours.” ° 

God places Himself under limitations when He enters into 
relations with His creatures ; His revelation passes through 

1 Art. in Nineteenth Century, for June 1900, on “ Liberalism and In- 


transigeance,”’ pp. 968-9. 2 Op. antea cit. 
3 Art. in Month, September 1900, “‘ The Mind of the Church,” IT. 
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earthly channels; it dresses itself, of necessity, in a con- 
tingent and changeable form, when a human—and so a 
finite and an imperfect—element enters into its composition. 
God does not lie, because He refrains in pity from radiating 
the intense heat and light of the sun of infinite justice upon 
the souls of men. He makes allowances for their weak- 
ness—even to the extent of seeming Himself to put on 
imperfection. Man has to be educated like a child, slowly 
and by degrees ; one truth after another must be presented 
to his mind to be separately assimilated, until he can bear 
the full revelation given by Jesus Christ In the same way, 
the expression of revelation—its time-setting—is oftentimes 
childish, anthropomorphic, and inadequate, corresponding, 
as it does, to the mental and moral development of the 
recipient. “‘ When the Divine Spirit instructs the mind of 
prophet or apostle . . . it does not begin by teaching him 
a new language or a new philosophy, but taking what it 
finds to hand, it gives utterance thereby to the truth or 
mystery as adequately as that medium of expression will 
permit.” * ‘Mysteries [from their very nature] defy 
adequate expression.” * The purely Divine utterance, 
given to Moses amid the thunders of Sinai, had to be written 
_ on tables of stone—limited, that is to say, by human con- 

ditions—before the Israelites could hear it. Christ’s hard 
sayings remained dark until translated into the language 
of practical reality—when the “new birth” that puzzled 
Nicodemus, a master in Israel, became in Baptism the com- 
mon privilege of babes; or when the Divine Food, the 
promise of which at Capernaum drove many disciples away, 
entered naturally into the daily life of the Christian soul, as" 
its necessary nourishment and support. Man has through 
visible things to attain the invisible: he needs a Divine 
Teacher who is also human. 

The same principle is apparent in the Church’s methods 
of extending the knowledge of revelation. It is objected 
with far stronger force against her teaching, that it belies its 
claim to be divine by its manifold imperfections. Look, we 
are told, at the essentially worldly spirit that made her 


1 Father G. Tyrrell, $.J., Art. in Month, June 1898, ‘‘ Sabatier on the 
Vitality of Dogmas.” 2 Ibid. 
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overlook or condone moral irregularities, if to her advantage, 
and oftentimes guided her counsels in seeking territory 
rather than souls—diplomatic triumphs having temporal 
aggrandisement or gold as their spoils, in place of the uncom- 
promising presentation of a gospel that promises rewards 
only to the lowly-minded and the poor. ‘‘ No candid reader 
of history [Mr. R. E. Dell has truly said] can be blind to the 
fact that the cause of religion has been again and again 
sacrificed by ecclesiastical rulers to political ambition, the 
lust of temporal power, and the desire to interfere in matters 
that are outside the sphere of ecclesiastical authority. 
Keclesiastics, from the Scribes and Pharisees onwards, have 
been no more free from the sin of pride than have their flocks, 
and in preaching the virtue of Christian humility they have 
been apt to forget that example is better than precept.” * 
There have been in every age all too few who have imitated 
Chaucer’s Parson : 


“ Christes lore, and His Apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.” 


Can, for instance, the horrors of the Inquisition have part or 
lot with the Gospel of the Good Shepherd, breathing through- 
out a spirit of mercy, compassion, tenderness, and love ? 

It is of little use for us to urge in extenuation that the 
Church was not responsible for the doings of her fanatical 
adherents ; or to bring forward in excuse the ethos of the 
age—its callousness, its utter lack of reverence for human 
life ; or to plead as a cause, that distortion of the religious 
instinct which could make men think that, if it was lawful 
to kill one who killed the body, @ fortiori one who killed the 
soul. A society which even gave its tacit consent to methods 
that make the natural conscience cry out in indignant 
protest, must be condemned by every right-thinking man. 

The truer and only adequate defence lies in a due apprehen- 
sion of the essentially progressive nature of the workings of 
God in His Church. She is human as well as divine, and, 
like her Founder, adjusts herself to the peculiar require- 
ments of each generation. Her teaching is thus of neces- 
sity gradual, partial, and fragmentary. The _ essential 


1 Church Times, January 11, 1901, p. 34. 
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prerogatives given her by God—her infallibility in the 
present ; her continuity with the past; her perpetuity in 
the future; her sanctity ; her unity ; her: catholicity—are 
not imperilled because she does not always manifest them 
in their fulness. She too has a Kenosis of condescension, 
like unto the Kenosis of the Divine Author of the Scriptures, 
or that peculiar “ to the sphere of the Incarnate and mortal 
life”; but itis only one relative to man. Not one jot or one 
tittle of her divinity is lost in her hard struggle for existence. 
At times she may seem to adapt herself too passively to her 
surroundings, and even to sink to their dead level; yet it is 
only that she may the better make her message known to 
the men and women whose ears are often deaf to its diviner 
music. 

3. We have said that the Church teaches adaptively. 
She does not sow the good seed of the word on the hard, 
stony, or untilled ground. In this fact lies the explanation 
of her seeming ignorance, shown, for instance, in the con- 
demnation of the Copernican theory. 

We pass over the special pleading that Galileo was only 
declared ‘‘ suspected of heresy,” or that the decision was 
not doctrinal, but only disciplinary, calling for obedience 
but not for assent. When all has been said, the fact remains 
that it was universally believed, until Benedict XIV. quashed 
the previous decree, that the heliocentric view had been 
condemned as conflicting with Genesis, and could not be 
accepted salvd fide. Looking the objection squarely in the 
face, we do not see that it tells more formidably against the 
Church’s infallibility, than our Lord’s strange answer to 
the young man who called Him good, vitiates His claim to. 
be God. In either case, there was an adaptation to special 
needs. God condescends to man’s infirmity, giving him 
only such a revelation as he can bear, not letting the dazzling 
rays of all possible Truth shine in upon his darkened soul 
with such a radiance as would blind him. If Christ had 
stated summarily that He was God, His hearer, imperfectly 
understanding Him, would’ have gone away with the idea 
that there were two Gods, or that the Prophet of Nazareth 
was a demiurge—sharing in some measure in the sanctity 
proper to the All-holy. Similarly, if the Church, or rather 
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the Holy Office,* had told her children that the earth moved 
round the sun, the only result would have been to perplex 
their minds and make them doubt the evidence of their 
senses. It wouid be wrong to suppose that because she 
condemns an hypothesis for which the times are unripe, 
she means to imply that it must be wholly and eternally 
false. She only refrains from placing an unnecessary 
burden upon faith, not giving meat, suitable for men, to 
babes. The Revelation of God has to be brought down to 
the capacity of the individual soul; the light of its truth 
can but shine feebly and fitfully upon a limited understand- 
ing. | 

4, This principle is also applicable to explain the gradual 
unfolding of the Faith in creeds, conciliar enactments, and 
the like, which seem at variance with the simplicity of the 
Gospel. The Church adapts itself to altered surroundings, 
dresses her doctrine, it may be, in a new garb; she does not 
lose her own identity or add to the sum of the original 
deposit in doing so. She but shows her vitality in corre- 
sponding to her environment, her divine wisdom in making 
her message intelligible. The Fathers of Nice did not cut 
themselves adrift from traditions of the past—from S. 
Clement of Alexandria, S. Justin, Lactantius, and Ter- 
tullian—because they adopted the ooovo.ov, a word of 
which many saints and some local councils had fought shy ;” 
_ the Church at Trent did not belie its continuity with the 


1 The infallibility of the Church was not exercised in the condemnation 
of Galileo. “ Her office,” in Manning’s wise words, “is divine and un- 
erring within the sphere of the original Revelation . . . Jt has no juris- 
diction in science” (Purcell’s Life, ii. p. 31). The Holy Office, like other 
Sacred Congregations, has the power of teaching authentice non infalli- 
_ biliter. Its decisions may be revised, and need not be received with the 
undoubted and absolute assent due to the judgments of the infallible 
magistertum (see Franzelin, de div. trad. et Script., ed. 2.; thes. xii. on 
this important point). 

2 “The semi-Arians could unanswerably claim the language of early 
Fathers as in harmony with their own expressions.” (Life of Wiseman, by 
Wilfrid Ward, ed. 3, ii. p.535. Mr. Ward adds: “ This point, a favourite 
one with Newman, has more recently been urged by the Abbé Duchesne.’’) 
See on this point Petavius, de T'rin., i. 5,2. Cf. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures 
(ed. 15), p. 528, and Essay I. of the present volume; V. espec. S. Clem. 
Alex. (Strom, 1. vii. 2, 3); 8. Justin (Dial. c. Tryph., caps. 56, 126). 
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Church of Pentecost, because she adopted the “ barbarous 
term’’ Transubstantiation, of which SS. Peter and Paul 
were ignorant. ‘‘'The formule were new, but the seeds 
of the doctrines had been there from the first.”* Explan- 
ation of particular truths was given more fully as misunder- 
standings arose. ‘There is a real progress in her apprehen- 
sion and explication of the Faith. Each separate truth 
was perceived more fully and expressed more clearly, as it 
revealed itself to the collective mind of the Church (increas- 
ing in “wisdom” as well as in “age’’), with a greater 
depth of meaning. Hence, as dogmas were mutliplied, 
the mysteries which they enshrined received a growing 
definiteness of form, a fuller accuracy, a more scientific 
precision. Human language is summoned to aid this 
development of Divine ideas in their human receptacle. 
The Church, the legitimate guardian and teacher of Christ’s 
doctrine, makes use of the vehicle best suited to make the 
purport of her message intelligible to different minds. She 
employs indifferently the terminology of the particular 
age in which she finds herself—Platonic, Alexandrian, 
Aristotelian, patristic, scholastic—to clothe suitably her 
doctrine, that she may combat the more effectually wrong 
or vague notions incompatible with its true presentation. 
Father Tyrrell, 8.J., has expressed this with his wonted clear- 
ness. ‘‘ Not only [he says] is the Church’s mind exercised 
in the faithful remembrance of the truth committed to her 
by Christ, and in an ever exacter analysis and formulation 
of its context . . .; but she is also continually harmonis- 
ing it with other departments of human thought, translating 
it into the categories of current philosophy and science. 
Else the department of revelation would be a walled-off 
Chinese empire, holding no intercourse with the outside 
world of experience; whereas its mission is to draw all 
things to itself, to be a light on a candlestick lighting the 
whole house; not to be protected under a bushel.’’? ‘It 
is not [he says elsewhere] that the modern Church absolutely 
understands the faith better in any appreciable way, but 
that she understands it in a way better suited to the modern 


1 Mr. W. Ward, Op. cit. p. 536. 
2 Art. in Month, August 1900, on ‘‘ The Mind of the Church ”’ I. 
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mind. Had she used our language to a former age, she 
would have failed in wisdom as much as were she now to 
use notions and expressions that for us are meaningless 
and obsolete.”’* She too has her Kenosis. Imitating Him 
whose credentials she bears, she is compassionate towards 
human weakness, ever conscious of the woful limitations 
of the created intelligence. Her method of imparting truth 
is fitful, slow, painfully progressive. She lays no claim 
to an absolute perfection. In Fr. Tyrrell’s words, ‘“‘She in 
no way asserts that her adopted language is the best or 
only language. When she approves the Vulgate Bible, 
she does deny that other translations may be better, but 
she does not guarantee them as free from error. When 
she utters her dogmas in the phrases of the school, she 
does not forbid us to translate them into other forms, but she 
will not guarantee the translation.’ ‘‘To suppose... 
that there is no road to faith but through what is peculiar 
to scholasticism, or that my first step in converting a man 
to Christ must be to convert him to Aristotle, is about as 
intelligent as to suppose that because the Church has adopted 
Latin in her official language she means to discredit every 
other.” * To follow scholasticism servilely is ‘‘ neither 
human nor Christian. The Christian calls no man master 
but Christ. ... Could 8. Thomas come to life again, 
he would re-write the ‘Summa’. . ., treating the old 
questions which in themselves are eternal, with new 
methods.” (Padre Semeria, Op. cit.) 

Yet we must not think that the Church’s Kenosis implies 
any essential impoverishment on her past. She is not the 
poorer by a farthing of her divinely-acquired possessions ; 
she is armed throughout her long history with Pentecostal 
powers. Only she will not, at whatever cost to herself, 
deliver an unintelligible message to the children of men. 

1 Tbid. September 1900. (Ibid. IT.) 

2 Ibid. June 1898 (“Sabatier on the Vitality of Dogmas’’). Cf. 
Mr. W. Ward in Fortnightly Review, May 1901: ‘‘ The defined dogmas 
of the past have been regarded by the Church as irreformable. ... But 
this does not mean that the Church has ‘ decreed the infallibility of Aris- 
totle’s logic and of Plato’s philosophy’ . . . it is the Christian truth, and 


not the philosophy which is the infallible dogma.” 
3 Art. in Month, June 1899. (‘“‘ A Problem in Apologetic.”’) 
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Stone by stone, deliberately, warily, painstakingly, the 
spiritual fabric is reared; the materials are imperfect and 
constantly changing, but she utilises them as best she can, 
knowing well that, however inadequate, they may serve 
to express divine ideas to minds circumscribed by manifold 
defect. 

This slow unfolding of the truths of faith does not 
mean that, in course of time, additions are made to the 
original deposit. What the Church received at the begin- 
ning that she preserves for ever without diminution or 
increase. Vitality of dogma, “for which 8. Vincent of 
Lerins contends in his Commonitorium; when he dis- 
tinguishes profecus fidei from permutatio”* is one thing ; 
an essential alteration of the body of dogma is quite another. 
‘““ Unlike those Christians who appeal from the living 
Church to the dead, or who fix some arbitrary date at which 
all dogmatic evolution was arrested, we believe that, in the 
-mind of the Church collectively, the conception of the 
whole body of revealed truth grows in distinctness as she 
ponders it in her heart; that the relations of part with 
part stand out more clearly ; that new consequences and 
applications are observed; while the denials of heretics 
ever call for modifications of expression, by which an 
increasing exactitude is secured.” 

Sabatier’s conception of Christian dogma is diametrically 
opposed to this orderly evolution, analogous to the growth 
of organic life, of an already existing body of truth. Accord- 
ing to him, “‘ the Catholic religion has committed herself 
irretrievably to scholasticism, to Alexandrine platonism, 
to the pandects of Justinian, and even to the theosophic. 
conceptions of the Hebraic mind and language in which 
Christ clothed His religious sentiment. She has taken, 
fundamental ideas and principles from these philosophies, 
and has exalted them into dogmas.” * That is to say, the 


1 F. Tyrrell in Month, June 1898 (“ Sabatier on the Vitality of Dogma’’). 
The reference is to the Commonitorium, § xxiii. For the passage see Essay I. 
of the present volume. 2 F. Tyrrell, S.J., loc. cit. 

3 Tbid. cf. Sabatier, Vitality of Christian Dogmas, etc., Christen’s transl. 
(1898), p. 65: “The Church has decreed the infallibility of Aristotle’s 
logic and of Plato’s philosophy.” Cf. ibid. p. 55. 
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sum of the deposit of revelation is increased by extraneous 
additions, gathered from far and wide; the original faith 
is so covered by ‘‘the cerements and grave-clothes of 
dogmatic statement’’ as to be invisible. On the contrary, 
the true theory of development maintains that there is a 
real identity and sameness of type between the final expres- 
sion of Christian truth in complicated formule, and _ its 
first rudimentary form in the simplicity of the Gospel. 
The Church brings forth, like the husbandman in the 
parable, “‘ things new and old” from her treasure-house— 
the old doctrine and a new dress adapted for new require- 
ments; she does not commit herself to the philosophic 
or scientific theory which seems involved in the language 
that she adapts for her purpose of making plain her message. 
Nor does her essential perfection suffer when, in divine 
condescension to the untutored minds whom she addresses, 
she places herself in line with the knowledge of the age ; 
or when, with the longsuffering patience of Christ, she 
bears with the sins and. shortcomings of her earthly head 
and members. Her Kenosis of humiliation is not absolute 
but relative. Her infallibility is not at stake when she 
condemns temporarily, for special reasons, the tenets of 
Galileo, nor her sanctity when an Alexander VI. sits in 
Peter’s chair. It is in virtue of her unerring knowledge 
that she judges it prudent for the sake of her children, and 
propter infirmos, not to set her seal upon a crude theory 
imperfectly verified ; it is because she possesses the patience 
and holiness of Christ, that she does not drive forth, without 
mercy or place for repentance, from her fold the shepherd 
rending the sheep. 

She is content to do her work in the world in the best 
way possible. She remains passive under affliction from 
wickedness rampant within her borders, as much as from 
persecution from without, conscious that God Himself is 
with her until the consummation of the world. Her divine 
beauty is not marred, although men fail to see her comeliness. 
She puts on the garb of seeming ignorance and shame that 
she may the easier draw men unto her by the sweet attrac- 
tion of humility: she does not thereby rob herself of her 
attributes, nor cast aside her divinity. “‘ All the glory 
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of the King’s daughter is from within.’ To the unfriendly 
gaze of men her knowledge may seem hidden, her wisdom 
foolishness, and the imperfection of her human side to 
obscure the abiding presence of the Divine ; but she re- 
mains, nevertheless, before God in truth the Church all 
glorious, the Bride of the Lamb, the Tabernacle of the 
Spirit, “ without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 
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O charge perhaps is more common against the teaching 
of the Catholic Church than that she honours the 
creature at the expense of the Creator. The whole notion 
of the special part played by Mary in the scheme of redemp- 
tion, implying a special place for her in devotion, is ignored 
altogether, or considered dangerous in view of its practical 
consequences. “It is not wonderful [writes Cardinal 
Newman]. . . if those who never rise higher in their notions 
of our Lord’s divinity, than to consider Him a man singu- 
larly inhabited by a Divine Presence,—that is, a Catholic 
Saint,—if such men should mistake the honour paid by 
the Church to the human Mother, for that very honour 
which, and which alone, is worthy of her Eternal Son.’’* 
How, we are asked, can the heart and mind be allowed to 
absorb themselves on an object other than God, without 
dissipating the spiritual energy that should be directed in His 
service only ? Can Jesus reign supreme in the soul if His 
Mother has already usurped His throne ? 

A view so widespread as this cannot have arisen without 
some cause, however unfounded in fact. We think that 
among those outside the visible Church a wrong conception 
of Mary’s exact position in the economy of Catholic teach- 
ing, and, more particularly, in the popular devotions of the 
faithful,—springing from that teaching,—is responsible 
for a great deal of the misunderstanding that undoubtedly 
exists. 

It is not for one moment our purpose to deny 
that the Church makes her smallest child, if properly 
instructed, know full well that Mary is nothing without 
Jesus ;—that it is as His Mother alone that she has claims 
upon every Christian soul ;—and that all honour paid to 


1 Development of Christian Doctrine (ed. 1878), pp. 144-5. 
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her is purely relative, redounding to the glory of God who 
raised her to the highest pinnacle which any creature 
could reach. Mary is joined indissolubly to Christ, and 
those whom God has united man cannot dare to separate. 
At the same time, it is undeniable that the opinion is wide- 
spread that Catholics are inclined to think of Mary as one 
more capable of understanding their special needs than 
God the Creator, let alone God Incarnate. Children turn 
instinctively to a mother; women to a woman; and, we 
are told, such pray to Mary because they feel she can have 
a womanly and a maternal sympathy for their wants. 
More than that—the frail and tempted of either sex fly 
more readily for pardon and relief to a creature like them- 
selves of flesh and blood, and so they turn instinctively 
to Mary, the compassionate Queen, whose woman’s heart, 
they think, cannot remain untouched by their distress,— 
relying on her mercy rather than on that of Jesus wearing 
the severity of the Judge, though he be God made Man.* 
This unchristian and untheological notion of Mary’s 
maternity as a prerogative peculiar to her—one unpossessed 
by Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (although as Mother of 
God she is our Mother too—given to us by Jesus from the 
Cross) is at the root of a great deal of the non-Catholic 
1 Cf. Dr. Gore: ‘‘ Take some of the more ignorant Roman Catholics, 
who, in their equally sincere and devout worship of God, are yet able to 
represent Jesus as personifying merely the cold hard justice, and regard 
mercy as the attribute of His Blessed Mother. Is not this separation a 
false idea of God and true idolatry ?”’ (Lecture at 8. John the Divine’s, 
Kennington, on Idolatry, January 27, 1901. Church Times, February 1, 
1901, p. 135, col. 4). See too, Rev. R. E. Hutton’s The Soul Here and 
Hereafter, 1898, p. 107. Cf. Bishop Westcott, Social Aspects of Christt- 
anity (1877), p. 111: ‘‘ Everything that is compassionate in the character 
of the Lord was separated from His sovereign righteousness, and then these 
attributes of tender love were transferred to His Mother, who seemed 
to be more within the reach of rude and simple minds.”’ Dr. Westcott 
ascribes the origin of this “ grievous error’ to the “‘ tender devotion of 
Francis [of Assisi] to the Lord’s manhood”? (loc. cit.). (Cf. the symbolism 
of the Two Ladders in St. Alfonso’s Glories of Mary, and Pére Monsabre’s 
Mary in the Rosary, p. 53.) It is to be feared that Cardinal Vaughan 
lends countenance to it in his letter to the Conference of Catholic Young 
Men’s Societies, 1902, where he urges them to “‘ go to the Mother”; excite 


*‘love for the Divine (sic) Mother” ; ‘‘ appeal to the Mother in loving 
earnestness.” (Tablet, August 9, 1902, p. 220.) 
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prejudice’ against the true devotion to Mary sanctioned 
by the Church. We shall, therefore, be doing a service 
alike to Catholicity and the lawful cultus of the Mother of 
God, by pointing out, from an analysis of the conception, 
how opposed it is, not merely to right theology, but to 
Christianity and even to simple Deism. For what does 
this distorted notion imply? Plainly, the elevation of a 
creature to a position superior to that occupied by the God 
of Unitarianism or of the Catholic creeds. Mary is made 
out to be a goddess of love, compassion, tenderness, and 
sympathy. In her a woman’s virtues are idealized, a 
woman’s weaknesses and imperfections absent. She is 
considered to have attributes to which God is a stranger ; 
she is more tender than the Saviour, more womanly than 
the Creator. She is, in one word, a mother, and that places 
her on a plane of a higher order than the humanity of 
Christ, or even the eternal Fatherhood of God. 

This false view of Mary’s position conflicts with two great 
truths—the one essential to Theism, the other to Christian 
Theism. The first teaches us that God is the fount of all 
being and perfection, possible and actual; the second, that 
Jesus Christ, God Incarnate, in becoming Man, took upon 
Himself the whole nature of man, with all its qualities and 
capabilities, in order to redeem it. We will consider them 
separately at greater length that the truth of our contention 
may be made the clearer. 


lz 


God is all-perfect. Nothing that pertains to being 
(and so to perfection) is absent from His infinite, eternal, 


+ The writer cannot truthfully deny that popular Catholic superstition 
is largely responsible for this prejudice. No one can witness, as he has 
recently done, the strange spectacle on Maundy Thursday at a Christian 
Church—that of Sant’ Agostino in Rome—of worshipping crowds, chiefly 
of the “devout female sex,’ surrounding the shrine of the “ Divine 
Maternity,”’ and kissing humbly, when not kneeling before, the statue 
of the Madonna del Divin’ Parto, while the Altar of Repose, on which the 
Blessed Sacrament rested, was deserted, without sadly realizing how little 
understood by the ordinary Catholic mind were the great Theistic and 
Christian truths of the infinite range of God’s perfections and of the com- 
plete humanity of Jesus. 

M 
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self-sufficient, necessary nature. He contains within Him- 
self the perfections of all His creatures only in an immeasur- 
ably exalted and transcendent degree." There can be no 
limitation for Him who is the Alpha and Omega of all 
things. If one single attribute were absent ; if the universe 
were richer by a groat in its possessions than He; then 
the Divine Nature would be no longer Divine, for it would 
be circumscribed by defect, and inferior to the sum-total 
of created existence. Moreover, something outside God 
would be wholly independent of His power—it too would 
be God (from the fact that it was self-caused and self- 
sufficient)—which is ex hypothesi impossible, since the very 
notion of a Divine Being implies the swpremacy of an absolute 
royalty and dominion from which nothing is exempt. 

God is an abyss of unutterable perfection. The human 
mind cannot conceive its meaning, or attempt to sound 
its unfathomable depths. When Moses saw the vision on 
Horeb, and heard from the burning bush the message that 
nerved him to deliver Israel from Pharaoh’s bondage, he 
asked in his perplexity by what name he was to describe 
the God of their fathers, when his countrymen asked him 
who it was that had sent him to them. And the only 
answer that was at all adequate to his demand was one that 
proclaimed the impossibility of defining the all-perfect 
and infinite Being of God “I am who am,” was the 
description of Jehovah given by His own lips. “ Thus 
shalt thou say to the children of Israel, ‘He who is hath 
sent me to you.’”’* God here claims being for Himself 
simply and absolutely, and at the same time all possible 
perfections, since every perfection has the nature of being. 
Pure Being as such,—past, present, and to come,—potential 
and actual,—belongs to God as the distinguishing note 
that separates Him from all else besides. Created things,— 
the greatest as well as the least,—-the planet no less than 
the infinitesimal insect crawling on it,—have their begin- 
ning and their end; they have bounds set to their powers ; 


1 Cf. S. Thomas Lect. vi. in Rom. i. 19, where he speaks of the three modes 
of knowing God—His “invisible things,” by way of negation; His 
“eternal” by way of causality ; His ‘‘ Divinity,” by way of excellence. 

2 Exodus iii. 14. 
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their existence is finite and conditioned; they cannot 
share in the being proper to other existences. God, on the 
other hand, is To esse in its fulness without any condition 
or limitation.’ He is unfettered in the extent of His nature’s 
range; He is unconditioned by necessity; He knows 
neither beginning, meridian, nor decay; He is all-perfect, 
infinite, and eternal. Thus He is not merely present 
everywhere by His power, but also by His essence, for He 
contains in Himself the sum-total of all possible existences, 
with their qualities, capabilities, prerogatives, and powers 
only freed from limitation and defect. In the depths of 
His eternal nature lie hid all the treasures of finite being, 
raised to an infinite standard. He has the perfections of 
womanhood in their completeness; He has also the per- 
fections of manhood; the perfections of childhood are 
His with those of boyhood and girlhood ; just as the beauty 
of the dawn reddening the snow-topped mountain peaks 
with rosy hues, or of the sunset upon the sea when the 
sighing waves are tinged with fire, or of the star-lit night 
in the calm of a summer’s evening, are faint, far-off gleams 
of the unthought-of loveliness that He has owned from 
everlasting. No creaturely perfection can bear comparison 
for a moment with the infinite Being containing all per- 
fection ;—for the one is limited, conditioned, woefully 
imperfect, the other is absolute, flawless, and eternal. 

This truth is still more apparent when we remember that 
everything in the universe owes its existence to God. He 
therefore possesses in Himself the being and the perfection 
which He shows forth in time by the work of creation. 
The artist must first have in his mind the conception of 
what he afterwards paints on canvas; the sculptor must 
contain in himself the perfection which he gives to the 
block of senseless marble when he makes it pourtray the 
form and features of the living; the architect cannot 
draw his design, the author or the poet cannot put pen to 
paper, if the ideas which they wish to actualise have not 
entered into their souls. And God who brings everything 
out of nothing, who paints the delicate bloom on the fair 

1 Cf. S. Thomas, Contra Gent., i. 28; S. Bonavent. in itiner. mentis, 
cap. 5. 
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flower’s petal, who makes the music of the spheres, and 
permits the heavens to declare His handiwork, contains 
in His own nature in full, only in a far more eminent degree, 
the perfections which he shows forth limited and condi- 
tioned in the world which He has made. All the character- 
istics of finite beings have their place in the infinite pro- 
fundity of the Divine nature, stripped of their manifold 
imperfection.* 

Nor are the attributes of the highest form of creation 
absent from Him to whose creative wisdom they owe 
their existence. Omne vivum ex vivo—life must spring 
from life,—and the beginning of life has its origin and 
counterpart in God. Human life in its endless rami- 
fications does but shadow its ideal in the Divine Life. 
Man with all his perfections and every property of his 
nature, has his root in the infinite Being who is his Maker, 
his Happiness, and his last End. Thought, reason, will, 
desire, love—the personality around it which they centre 
—are found in the Eternal nature which has neither limit 
nor boundary to its incomprehensible immensity. The 
fairest traits in human character—its endearing qualities, 
its unselfishness, its loveliness, its endless charms (which 
are especially the characteristics of womanhood)—exist in 
their completeness in God, only intensified, perfected, 
glorified. 

In Him, furthermore, “all paternity is named,” * and— 
can we doubt it ?—all maternity as well. Human society 
of which family life—the fairest product on earth of Divine 
power—is the unit, springs from the energizings of the 
Eternal Life of the Blessed Trinity—the perfect Society » 
bound together by mutual love. Fatherhood on earth 
is but the analogue of the Divine Fatherhood in the God- 
head. So, too, of maternity. If justice, authority, strength 
—the perfections associated with the name of “ Father’”’— 
are found fully in God; assuredly, mercy, compassion, 
longsuffering, pity, tenderness, and love—the attributes 
peculiar to motherhood—are not absent from Him. As a 
Father, He chasteneth His children; but as a mother He 


1 Cf. Descartes: “‘ God must transcend in excellence my highest idea 
of excellence.” 2 Eph. iii. 15. 
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clasps them in His arms in loving forgiveness. God judges 
us, but He does not thereby cease to be more patient than 
any mother according to the flesh; “‘ He wills not that 
any should perish’”?;* He would gather His children 
under the protection of His Almighty wings.” No woman 
could be tenderer than the God of Holy Scripture, watching 
over His chosen people, bearing with them in their ingrati- 
tude, hardness of heart, and positive rejection ; no mother 
could show a tithe of His boundless love towards those 
who had killed in open rebellion the messengers sent unto 
them,’ and finally his only-begotten Son. The full perfec- 
tions of womanhood, untouched and unmarred by the canker- 
worm of sin—as they came like a fair flower fresh from the 
hands of God—are to be found in all their beauty in the 
Giver. To suppose that any creature can be richer in 
possession than the Creator, is to forget that God is the 
inexhaustible source of every perfection. He alone can 
truly satisfy our every need, fill up every blank of our 
nature—the need for a woman’s sympathy, the blank 
which a woman’s love alone can destroy—for He has in 
overflowing abundance what woman born of woman has 
in abject poverty. ‘‘ We shall say much [in the words of 
the son of Sirach] and yet shall want words; but the sum 

. is, He is all. . ., the Almighty Himself is above all His 
works ” (Kcclesiasticus xliii. 29, 30). 


cE 


The notion that any human mother, even the Theo- 
tokos, can give more ready ear to our prayers than God, 
because she can better understand our weaknesses and our 
necessities, also militates against the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. When the Word became Flesh, He clothed Him- 
self in human nature with all its parts, qualities, and cha- 
racteristics. Christ was as truly human as He was Divine. 
As God He possessed in full the nature of God: as man He 


1 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

2 §. Matth. xxiii. 37. Cf. the parables of the lost drachma (S. Luke 
xv. 8); the lost sheep (S. Matth. xviii. 12), and the prodigal son (S. Luke 
xvii. ff.). . 

3S. Matth, xxi. 34; S. Mark xii. 4. 
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possessed in full the nature of man. There was contained 
in the one hypostasis of the Word the perfections of the 
Divine and the limitations of the human life. Born in 
time, while begotten before the worlds; equal with God, 
yet “‘taking the form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 6); God 
Incarnate embraced in the unity of His person the two 
natures unconfused, distinct, whole, and entire. Thus as 
man He possessed in full the perfections proper to man— 
all the attributes of the human nature as completely as 
those of the Divine. Among them the characteristics of 
womanhood must be numbered. Jesus Christ cannot, 
without heresy, be looked on as a mere man, whose nature 
possessed no attributes or capabilities other than such 
as are proper to every man-child born into the world. 
In the perfection of the nature which He assumed, He 
possessed womanhood in its fulness equally with complete 
manhood. Insight into woman’s needs; sympathy with 
woman’s sorrows; the tenderness, patience, undying 
love, found only in a woman’s heart ; can be said truly and 
properly to have belonged to our Divine Lord. He was 
the Representative Man, embracing in the sphere of one 
perfect life every phase of the nature He assumed. As He 
lay in His Mother’s arms at Bethlehem, as He listened 
meekly to the doctors in the Temple, as He was obedient 
at Nazareth, as He scourged the money-changers from the 
house of God, as “ He taught with authority and not as 
the scribes”? (8S. Mark i. 22); and showed thereby the 
truth of His childhood (with its weakness, docility, simpli- 
city, trust, and obedience), and the reality of His strong 
and vigorous manhood; so did He weep at the grave of 
Lazarus and over the apostate city of His love, and per- 
mitted one of His disciples to lean upon His breast at the 
Last Supper, to manifest the true womanliness of His 
character, the watchfulness, the longsuffering, the tender- 
ness far exceeding a mother’s love. If Christ displays 
the fruits of humanity in His actions as a man teaching, 
judging, rebuking men; He just as plainly shows at other 
times the softer and more endearing charms of womanhood 
and maternity, that are the’ flowers and blossoms of our 
nature. His life on earth has the exquisite bloom of perfect 
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motherhood no less than the strength of virile fatherhood. 
“In Him [Dean Church has well said] in His way of working, 
all is complete, balanced, harmonious. There is nothing 
missing ; there is nothing overgrown or disproportionate. 
There is tenderness and sympathy which none can gauge ; 
there is sternness and severity, rebuking and alarming ; 
there is terrible judgment which appals and crushes. There 
is, in its place, the fearless rough word of righteous wrath ; 
in its place, too, there is the gentle, sparing, pitying word 
of forgiveness and comfort... .’ Mr. R. E. Hutton has 
beautifully drawn out the same idea. “The courage [he 
writes], wisdom, strength, and truth which we associate 
with the character of man are balanced in Christ with the 
meekness, obedience, affection, and purity, which are 
par excellence the characteristics of woman. In the tempt- 
ation—alone in the desert; amid the fury of the angry 
crowd; and in the calm majesty of the scene in the 
Preetorium, we may indeed accept the invitation ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ In His tears beside the grave of one He loved ; 
in His tears over Jerusalem ; in His tenderness for the sick, 
the weary, and the oppressed, we have another side of that 
Divine life brought before us. Of every nation He is the 
son, and of each sex the pattern.” * 

This same truth is also apparent from a consideration of 
the relationship that exists between the First and Second 
Adam. Christ was the new head of the human race, and 
that fact implied possession in full by Him of the nature 
and characteristics of our first parent. S. Paul, the classical 
authority for the doctrine of original sin, draws it out, 
in his epistle to the Romans and elsewhere, with its con- 
sequences and bearings: ‘‘ As in Adam all die: so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. ... As by one man sin... so 
by the justice of one man justification of life to all men”’ 
(Rom. v. 12, 18, ff.), Christ, the Second Adam, restored 


1 Op. antea cit. p. 106. Cf. F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 2nd series, 
p. 241: “‘ The Bible personifies both sides of human nature, the masculine 
and the feminine, in Christ . . . neither distinctly, for in Him both the 
manly and the womanly sides of character divinely meet. I say, there- 
fore [he concludes], that the Incarnation of God in Christ is the true 
defence against Virgin-worship.” 
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in His own Person what the first Adam had lost,—grace, 
friendship with God, eternal life. Adam at his creation 
possessed in Eden potentially the perfections of woman 
before Eve was taken out of his side,” and the Incarnate 
Word possessed in full the self-same perfections. Adam 
at Eve’s creation no longer comprised in his nature her 
characteristics. They had lain dormant in him before God 
actualised them in the concrete reality that became his 
helpmeet and alter ego. 

The Rev. R. E. Hutton, in his very able work, The Soul 
Here and Hereafter’? (Longmans & Co.), has some interest- 
ing remarks on this important, but often over-looked point. 
‘““The completeness [he says] of humanity in the Second 
Adam was mysteriously figured in the first man.”* And 
he proceeds to quote Delitzsch :’—‘‘ The woman was created 
out of Adam, and it was only as a consequence thereof 
that Adam became the husband of the woman. What 
thus became independently existent in the woman had 
existed previously in Adam. We say it was in him, not 
it was his; for a glance at Scriptural passages, such as 
Luke xx. 35, 1 Cor. vi. 13, which point to the abolition 
of the bodily distinction of sex in the future life, instructs 
us that, as the end is but the fulfilment of the beginning, 
Adam was externally sexless. But being externally sex- 
less, the distinguishing of the sexes was effected by a separ- 
ation of opposites, which up to that time had been united, 
not outwardly as pertaining to Adam, but inwardly in him ; 
and the bodily distinctions of sex are only the external 
manifestation of the bodily organism transformed in 
conformity with that inward separation. The psycho- 
logical importance of the distinguishing of the sexes is 
self-evident.” 

Mr. Hutton continues :—‘“‘ This mystery of the wholeness 


1 Not that the weaker sex is more a complement to the stronger than 
the stronger to the weaker: a woman is not an imperfect man, nor is a 
man an imperfect woman. Both sexes belong to the integrity of human 
nature. 2 Pp. 104, 105. 

3 The passage occurs in his System of Biblical Psychology, p. 123. Of. 
his chapter on “ The Distinction of Sex,” pp. 124-8 ; and Controversies des 
Sexes Masculin et Féminin, by Gratian de Drusac, 1538. I am indebted 
to Mr. R. E. Hutton for these references. 
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of the first man, and the subsequent separation of woman 
from man, was the subject of such myths as that contained 
in Plato’s Symposion,* and of others, Rabbinical and 
Mussulman. Indeed, the belief that the first man com- 
bined the characteristics of either sex has been very com- 
monly held. How far this mystery applies to the Second 
Adam we cannot tell; and reverence, perhaps, should 
restrain curiosity. The important point is to understand 
the absolute perfection of the humanity of the Son of 
Man.” ? 

Christ, the woman’s Redeemer, the woman’s Friend, 
experienced on earth woman’s cares, felt woman’s sorrows, 
entered into woman’s joys, that He might restore woman 
as well as man. God took upon Himself the nature which 
He had created in Adam, in order to recreate it after 
His own image,—and that nature comprised the per- 
fections of both sexes. Otherwise, part only of human 
nature would have been engrafted into the Divine, re- 
generated, and redeemed. Woman could have found no 
place in the scheme of the Incarnation or the Atonement. 
Eve’s daughters need the Second Adam in life and in death, 
as the Head and Restorer of their nature, every whit as 
truly as her sons. “If [writes S. Augustine] He had not 
been Man (homo as opposed to wir), man would not have 
been redeemed.” (Z'ract. super Ps., in Ps. lxiii. 7.) 

Jesus Christ, then, was man in its totality—the Second 
Adam came to repair the ruin of the First,—and nothing 
proper to man—nothing that belonged to the First Adam 
—was lacking in Him. He possessed humanity in its 
integrity and completeness.’ Women can thus turn to 
Him for succour in their necessities, no less than men in 


1 See Aristophanes’ speech. 2 Pp. 105-6. 

3 Mr. Hutton has well expressed this fundamental truth in a few words : 
“The Son of Man!” he writes, ‘‘ not the Son of the Jew, for in Him is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.... S. 
Paul tells us more. He says, ‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek . . . there 
is neither male nor female.’ (Gal. iii. 28.) Of all nations He is the Chosen 
One, the Desire ; and as human nature is an aggregate of the manly and 
the womanly, so all humanity is perfectly summed up in Christ: He is 
the Son of Man ” (The Soul Here and Hereafter, 1898, by Rev. R. E. Hutton, 
p. 104), 
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their trials, and children in their troubles. He bears 
with our backslidings, makes allowance for our mistakes, 
as a mother for her first-born. The Perfect Man can alone 
supply the full needs of man. Both sexes are restored by 
Him who possesses their every perfection : both must look 
to Him as their Exemplar, their Sympathizer, their Com- 
forter, and their Friend. 
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** All happiness and unhappiness depends upon the nature of the object 
on which we fix our affections. For, except on account of that which is 
the object of love, no contentions can arise ; no sorrow, if it perishes ; no 
envy, if it is possessed by another ; no fear, no hatred, and, in short, no 
disturbance of mind—all which feelings are continually stirred up within 
us by the love of those things which perish, such as wealth, honour and 
pleasure. But love to that which is eternal and infinite feeds the soul 
with unmingled joy, a joy untainted with any sorrow” (Spinoza, De 
Intell. Emendat. i. 10). 


ARDINAL NEWMAN, in a famous passage in his 
Apologia, dwells at length on the great obstacle 

to belief in the existence of God which confronts the soul 
when brought face to face with the fact of His apparent 
absence from the universe. “‘'To consider [he says] the 
world in its length and breadth, its various history, the 
many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their mutual 


alienation, their conflicts ... governments, forms of 
worship; their enterprises, their aimless courses, 
their random achievements, . . . the impotent conclusion 


of long-standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken 
of a superintending design, the blind evolution of what 
turn out to be great powers or truths, the progress of things, 
as if from unreasoning elements, not towards final causes, 
the greatness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, 
his short duration, the curtain hung over his futurity, 
the disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the success 
of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence and 
intensity of sin, . . . the dreary, hopeless irreligion, that 
condition of the whole race . . . described in the Apostle’s 
words, ‘having no hope and without God in the world,’ 
all this is a vision to dizzy and appal, and inflicts upon 
the mind the sense of a profound mystery, which is abso- 


lutely beyond human solution. I look out of myself into 
189 
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the world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me 
with unspeakable distress. The world seems simply to 
give the lie to that great truth [of God’s existence] of which 
my whole being is so full.’’* 

‘““The main difficulty,” he writes elsewhere,* “is to 
believe at all . . . that there is a living God, in spite of the 
darkness which surrounds Him, the Creator, Witness, and 
Judge of men.’ Robert Browning has thus expressed the 
same thought :— 


“No sign,” groaned he, 
“No stirring of God’s finger to denote, 
He wills that right should have supremacy 
On earth, not wrong! How helpful could we quote 
But one poor instance when He interposed, 
Promptly and surely and beyond mistake 
Between oppression and its victim, closed 
Accounts with sin for once and bade us wake 
From our long dream that justice bears no sword, 
Or else forget whereto its sharpness serves.” 


The world is a very real thing; its interests admit of 
no rival; material cares, sensible pleasures, carnal needs, 
absorb the attention, leaving little place for the thought 
of One whose claims, while spiritual, are paramount and 
all-embracing. When we look beyond ourselves, endea- 
vouring to focus our gaze upon God, our minds are full 
of darkness and perplexity that deepen and increase 
the more we analyze this fundamental thought of an Other- 
ness to whom we bear necessary relations of dependence. 
That God exists; that He possesses every possibility of 
perfection, and so the highest form of existence known to . 
us, personality, though in an infinitely fuller degree ; - that 
we owe our own continued life as conscious units to His 


1 Apologia, ed. 1890, pp. 241-2. Cf. the whole passage: “ Starting 
then with the being of a God, . . . absolutely beyond human solution.” 

2 Discourses (Qu. in Grammar of Assent, ed. 1895; note ii. p. 497). 
Cf. Mr. W. 8S. Lilly: “What question is there which presses upon any 
one who really tries to face it, with such overwhelming severity as the 
question of the moral government of the world? . .. How reconcile 
with that absolute goodness the suffering of a moment’s pain by any living 
creature ? How reconcile with it the existence of the ‘ purblind race 
of miserable men’ ?” : 
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creative and conserving power; that we are immortals 
and are made for Him—all these truths may be brought 
home to us apodeictically by logical arguments, without 
covering the underlying nakedness of pessimistic doubt. 
The arguments for a superintending and personal Pro- 
vidence drawn from design or causation, however con- 
vincing theoretically, fail in many cases to win more than 
a barren assent, forgotten or withdrawn the moment after 
the dialectical victory has been scored.’ No doubt, it is 
to a great extent a question of temperament. The mind 
naturaliter theistica sees God everywhere: the giant 
mountain-peak, capped with white fields of eternal snow 
is to it a faint image of His incomprehensible power; the 
fair landscape, bathed in the warm rays of the setting 
sun, a far-off reflection and gleam of His ageless beauty ; 
the trackless ocean, the boundless realms of unexplored 
space, do but mirror His immensity; from a contempla- 
tion of the creature it rises instinctively to the thought 
of the Creator; it beholds the Giver in the gift, and wor- 
ships God in the petal of the smallest flower, which it fails 
not to recognize as His handiwork. The mind naturaliter 
_logica cannot but assent to a conclusion deduced from 
sound premises. The notion of an infinite series of causes 
seems repugnant to right reason, and it dogmatizes un- 
compromisingly on the existence of a First Principle, 
eternal, uncaused, immutable, necessary, adequate to 
account for the manifold effects whose existence would 
otherwise be inexplicable. 

But there are certain minds which are not satisfied with 

1 Cf. Newman, Apologia, ed. cit.: ““I know that even the unaided 
reason, when correctly exercised, leads to a belief in God .. . but I am 
considering the faculty of reason actually and historically ; and in this 
point of view, I do not think I am wrong in saying that its tendency is 
towards a simple unbelief in matters of religion ” (p. 243). Cf. ibid. p. 241 : 
“ Starting then with the being of God, . . . I look out of myself into the 
world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me with unspeakable 
distress. The world seems simply to give the lie to that great truth of 
which my whole being is so full, and the effect upon me is, in consequence, 
as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am in existence 
myself. If I looked into a mirror, and did not see my face, I should have 
the sort of feeling which actually comes upon me, when [ look into this 
living busy world, and see no reflexion of its Creator.” 
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such proofs. Just as a man born blind may be told again ~ 
and again of distinctness of colour, or of the nearness of — 
objects, and may nevertheless remain persuaded that his 
own wrong notions are true; so a man may have at his 
fingers’ ends all the arguments for the existence of God, 
or for the Christian religion, that seem to others irrefrag- 
able, and remain personally unconvinced of their validity 
so far as he is concerned. The make and framework of 
his being seems to exclude so easy a solution of the puzzling 
riddle of his existence. 

To such a mind only one line of thought appeals with 
any force—that which starts from within, assuming nothing 
as certain that lies outside the scope of the individual 
horizon. And surely there is some force in this class of 


argument, too. ‘‘ Theism,’”’ in Mr. Bailey Saunders’ words, 
‘‘is an intellectual venture, based on the needs of the mind 
and heart; ... finally justified ... by the experience 


of life and the world.” (Quest of Faith, 1899, p. 77.) The 
subjective analysis of the Self, its postulates, its conditions, 
its constitution, may lead as truly as the consideration 
of the external world, or of the logical necessity for a First 
Cause Himself uncaused, to belief in One infinitely trans- 
cending the boundaries of the finite intelligence, who has 
left an echo of His presence in the human soul itself. The 
personal argument is often overlooked; yet it has a va- 
lidity of its own as strong as the argument from design 
or the arguments called cosmological. Beneath the deeps 
of human personality may be found traces of the God 
(unknown, unrecognized in the works of creation, unreached 
by the efforts of reason), who has not left Himself without 
a witness in the centre of conscious life. ‘‘O man,” writes 
the great introspective Doctor of the West, “‘ go not abroad : 
retire into thyself, for truth dwells in the inner man.’’* 
To him whose clouded vision fails to see the Creator in the 
beauties of His creation, or whose befogged mind cannot 
arrive at any clear knowledge of His existence, we can say 
with irresistible appeal, Behold Him within the limits of 
thine own personality ! 3 


1 §. Augustine, De T'rinitate, iv. 7 
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When we pursue this train of thought, looking within, 
instead of without, ourselves for God, we find more than 
one way-mark leading us to His presence. 

The first and most unmistakable of these signs is con- 
science, “‘that great internal teacher of religion 
nearer to us than any other means of knowledge.” The 
argument for the existence of God which alone* appealed 
irresistibly to one of the greatest minds of the age, was 
just that drawn from the clear witness, which no one could 
gainsay, of the voice of conscience speaking peremptorily, 
as though distinct from the individual, while present to 
him in the very depths of his being. ‘‘ Conscience [in 
Newman’s words] is a personal guide, and I use it because 
I must use myself.’ There is no escape from it. The 
man who denies God most vehemently with his lips, is 
forced to confess to himself that he cannot drown the echo 
from outside which reverberates unceasingly throughout 
the chambers of his soul. I may determine upon some 
advantageous course of action that I know to be wrong, 
place morality on one side, quench the spirit; but all the 
time a voice speaks to me sternly in accents of warning 
remonstrance, judgment, reproof, telling me that I am 
offending a Being to whom I owe reverence and fealty. 
This note of Otherness borne unmistakably by conscience, 
can only lead to one conclusion—that there is a Being 
outside myself, conscious, personal, who knows my conduct 
and passes it in review. For what does conscience imply ? 
Nothing else but that I am a unit with relationship of 
dependence to Another not myself. 


1 Cf. Apologia, ed. cit. p. 241: “‘ Were it not for this voice, speaking 
so clearly in my conscience, . . . I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, 
or a polytheist. ... Iam far from denying the real force of the argu- 
ments in proof of a God, drawn from the general facts of human society 
and the course of history ; but these do not warn or enlighten me ; they 
do not take away the winter of my desolation, or make the buds unfold 
and the leaves grow within me, and my moral being rejoice. The sight of 
the world is nothing else than the prophet’s scroll, full of ‘lamentations, 
and mourning and woe.’” He says on the same page: “The being of 
God . . . is as certain to me as the certainty of my own existence, though 
when I try to put the grounds of that certainty into logical shape I find a 
difficulty in doing so in mood and figure to my satisfaction.” 

N 
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Plainly, this inner mentor cannot derive its authority 
from me, or indeed be part of me at all. If conscience were 
only a phase of the soul’s own activity, it would not bear 
the distinctive mark it does of independence. Its voice 
speaks with authority, ignoring my wishes, at times directly 
opposing them. And how could it do so unless it started 
from a Supreme Being, before the bar of whose judgment 
it assures me my actions must inevitably pass? “One of 
the primary facts of consciousness [to quote Mr. W. 8. 
Lilly] is the feeling of ethical obligation. It is a fact 
abundantly verifiable; its simplest expression being, 
“Thou oughtest.” It is the starting-point of morality. . . 
As surely as consciousness reveals to me . . . myself, and 
an objective world not myself, so surely does it reveal to 
me, through the feeling of moral obligation, a Higher than 
I, to whom that obligation binds me. This Kant deemed 
the surest revelation of the Divine.” (Hnigma (1892), pp. 
305-6.) 

This characteristic of judge manifested by conscience, 
affords indeed an additional argument for its externality. 
Nor merely are we assured that God exists—the primal 
truth “of which our whole being is so full ’’—but of the 
way in which He exists. Conscience passes sentence 
upon us; it reveals God to us, not as a vague abstraction 
or as a phantom of the imagination, but under the attribute 
of retributive justice. We learn from its message that we 
cannot sin with impunity. God teaches us by its inform- 
ations that He is primarily “a God of Judgment and 
Justice. .. . One who, not simply for the good of the 
offender, but as an end good in itself, . . . ordains that the 
offender should suffer for his offence.”* The soul that 
sinneth must surely die. “Consider [says Mr. Lilly”] 
the emotional element in ethics, ‘ The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth.’ No man pursueth. From whom, then, 
do they flee? Why do they feel that they violate the 
moral law at their peril? It is because ‘in the ultimate 
penetralia of the conscience, the Living Spirit of God 
Himself is met, it may be, unconsciously; it may be, 
consciously.’ ’’? (Martineau’s Address to the Students of 

' Grammar of Assent, p. 391. 7 The Great Enigma (1892), pp. 306-7. 
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Manchester New College at the opening of the session, 
1881-2, p. 17). 

Kant supplies us with an additional argument for the 
authority of conscience, as the representative of an external 
Supreme Reality, in his doctrine concerning the ‘‘ Cate- 
gorical Imperative,’ expounded in the Critique of Practical 
Reason. “* He finds,” says Mr. W. S. Lilly, “in the concept 
of Duty .. .° the opening into this transcendent region 
[outside the phantasmal circle of sense conception], the 
revealing agency of supernatural realities.’ This concept, 
he proceeds to show, is “‘ marked off from the notions of 
space, of time, of substance, and the like, by vast differences 
which prove its objective character. Here,” he continues, 
“is the creative principle of morality, of religion; more 
sublime to Kant than the starry heavens.... The 
Categorical Imperative is independent of time and space. 
‘Cogita Deum, invenies Est, ubi Fuit et Erit esse non 
possunt. Ut ergo et tu sis, transcende tempus.’ (S. 
Augustine).” It is the precept of 8. Augustine, and the 
Critique of Practical Reason is but an effort to accomplish 
it. To find the true Self, Kant transcends time and space 
and the vain shadows of the phenomenal world, and reaches 
that perception of right and wrong in motives, and of the 
supreme claims of right upon our allegiance which testifies 
to him of God, Freedom, and Immortality. ‘‘ We recognize,”’ 
he says, “‘in our moral being the presence of a power that 
is supernatural.”” Now this recognition is a direct intui- 
tion of self-evident truth, pointing to that Supreme Reality 
of whom the Hebrew poet sang, “Clouds and darkness 
are round about Him, righteousness and judgment are the 
establishment of His throne.” Thus does our darkness 
become light. It is the Kantian equivalent for the il- 
luminative way of theology: and here the rigid analytical 

1 Mr. W. S. Lilly has given us an acute criticism of Bentham’s attempt 
(Deontology, vol. i. pp. 32, 40) to banish the word “ought” from the 
vocabulary of morals, and of Mr. H. Spencer’s similar attempt (Data of 
Ethics, Amer. ed. 1893, cap. xiv.) to explain away the ethical sense (op. cit. 

. 195). 
5 id ae upon God ; thou shalt find He is, where ‘He was’ and ‘ He 
will be’ cannot have place. In order, therefore, that thou shouldst also 
be, overstep (the limits of) time” (In Joan. Evang., Tract. xxxviil. 10). 
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philosopher is in accord with all that is most mystical 
in modern literature. When Wordsworth testifies of 
conscience— 


‘“* As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And His most perfect image in the world,” 


[he teaches] Kant’s doctrine of the Categorical Imperative ; 
and [is] at one with the mystics of every age in pointing 
to the light guiding from the phenomenal to the noumenal 
world,— 


*< Letting us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity—our due.” ? 


Conscience, then, comes from without, although it 
speaks to us clearly from within. It holds the place, is the 
vicegerent and representative of God placed in the citadel 
of our personal being. It witnesses to His existence 
and nature while it speaks in His name. It is “the 
aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, 
a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings 
and anathemas, and even though the eternal priesthood 
throughout the Church should cease to be, in it the sacer- 
dotal principle would remain and have its sway’ (Newman). 

Another witness to God, indeed one hardly distinguish- 
able from conscience, is the primitive distinction between 
right and wrong, the “moral order” of Fichte, leading 
naturally to Matthew Arnold’s “eternal not-ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.” Just as conscience dic- 
tates to us the character of our own acts by its “‘ Categorical 
Imperative,” making us pay the penalty if we disobey 
its injunctions ; so do we pass judgment instinctively and 
unerringly on the merits or demerits of others’ lives. There 
are in either case first principles of right and wrong which 
we cannot disregard. This primitive notion of a touch- 
stone of conduct, in relation to others as well as to our- 
selves, cannot spring wholly from within; for how could 


1 The Enigma of Life (1892), pp. 278-280. Cf. ibid. p. 281: “ Un- 
questionably, there is in man an atoOnous ths Woxis, a faculty of spiritual 
perception. Take the sense of Personality, whereby we know this self of 
curs which is no phenomenon, but something more, abiding amid change, 
and so making experience possible .. .’ 
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it then possess the feature of a peremptory decision and 
command which it does not lie in our power to dispute ? 
No matter how much the individual may wish to bring the 
distinctions of the moral law under the control of his 
personal whim, he finds that he cannot do so except by a 
palpable self-deception. Human actions place themselves 
under categories not of his choosing: they take rank as 
right or wrong, and he knows them as such independently 
of his own selfish desires. 

This supremacy of the first principles of morality inherent 
in man, irrespective of the dictates of free will or of the 
clamour of uprising passion,—principles of which he cannot 
rid himself, can only be derived from a source external to 
him where the fulness of righteousness dwelleth. ‘‘ The 
moral law [in Dr. Martineau’s words] first reaches its 
integral meaning when seen as impersonated in a Perfect 
Mind, which communicates it to us, and lends it power 
over our affections, sufficient to draw us into Divine com- 
munion.” (A Study of Religion, ed. 2, vol. ii. p. 27. See 
the whole sections on “‘ Right as the Divine in the Human,” 
and “Implicit Attributes of God as apprehended by Con- 
science.” §§ 3, 4, pp. 26-48.) 

There is, however, an objection which at first sight seems 
fatal to this whole argument. Conscience, we are told, 
is so various, its distinctions so contradictory, that it can 
be no safe guide to heaven, or valid teacher of spiritual 
truth. Nor is it different with our conceptions of morality 
compared with those of debased classes of uncivilized 
mankind. <A seemingly direct violation of the natural law 
to our judgment is considered a positively virtuous act by 
certain savage tribes. Can God be Janus-faced ? Can 
morality be purely relative and arbitrary ? Do these facts 
not point to the subjective nature and origin, alike of con- 
science, and of the elementary distinction between right 
and wrong ? 

The difficulty, when explained, will be seen to rest upon 
a misconception. We assert that there is a voice speaking 
in stern accents of warning and reproof, of which we are 
convinced that we are not the source, however blended it 
may be with harsher notes of our own, and made discordant 
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by the dissonance of sin; we assert that there is an in- 
stinctive separation in our minds between what is right and 
what is wrong; although we do not deny that the line of 
demarcation may become less distinct on account of the 
human media through which we see it, and in some cases 
may be altogether lost, or rather be wrongly perceived, so 
that good may appear bad, and bad good. 

All that we are concerned to affirm, and universal ex- 
perience corroborates our assertion, is that conscience 
admits of no appeal, bearing as it does on its face the mark 
of an external Judge ; and that at the bottom of our minds 
there are certain principles of morality which make us, 
whether we will it or not, distinguish the right from the 
wrong. God is the author of this distinction, however 
warped and obscured by human imperfection, even as 
conscience is the echo of His voice; and the more it is 
realized the nearer is He approached. ‘“ Ethic [in Kant’s 
words]* issues inevitably in religion, by extending itself to 
the idea of a Sovereign moral Law-giver, in whose will 
that is the end of creation which, at the same time, can be, 
and ought to be, man’s chief end.” * 

Arising from this primitive enactment of the moral law 
separating evil from good, is the striving after the ideal in 
aspiration and conduct which is to be found in some degree 
in every human soul. 

“In even savage bosoms, 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not. 
[And] the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness.” 
(Longfellow, Introduction to Song of Hiawatha.) 


No man, even the most degraded or licentious, but hears 
at times faint whisperings of better things out of his reach 
yet wholly desirable. To tear from his heart the image 


1 Religion innerhalt der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Vorrede zur 
ersten Auflage. Cf. Lilly, Op. cit. pp. 305-6. See on this objection, 
drawn from the diversity of moral judgments, Prof. Green’s Prolegomena 
to Ethics (Bk. III.), where, however, it would seem to be taught that the 
divergence consists rather as to the extent of the range on which moral 
considerations should operate, not so much as to what morality is (i se). — 
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of the divine that no grossness of sin can obliterate, is to 
deny God. Everyone, at least at some time or other of 
his life, endeavours to act true to a certain standard: he 
will not steal, although he may be a drunkard; nor lie, 
however deeply he may otherwise have fallen into the mire. 
There is honour even among thieves. 

It is nothing to the purpose to urge that the ideal is 
beyond our grasp, a mere chimera, an impossible figment 
of the imagination, or at all events rarely, if ever, attained. 
If the ideal were completely within our power to realize, 
it would cease thereby to be ideal and man would be perfect. 


“Ah! but a man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s heaven for? All is silver-grey, 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse.” + 


From the very fact that man is advancing towards 
perfection, often stumbling on the way, the mark and prize 
of his journey can never be wholly reached here. Yet 
the ideal exists for all that; its very unattainableness 
stamps it as divine. Were it of man’s devising it would 
correspond to his powers and be no greater than they. 
It is on account of its origin, because it has its roots in 
God, that it seems inaccessible to human efforts. We seek 
after the true, the beautiful, the good, in our thoughts, 
volitions, and acts; and are conscious in the very heat 
of our search that its object is something divine. ‘ Every 
impulse after good [Mr. Lilly has beautifully  said],” 
every thought in which we forget ourselves, every action 
in which we sacrifice ourselves, is an influx of the Divine 
Spirit into our spirits. The direct revelation of the personal 
God is that which is made to the personality of man. 
‘Spiritus Domini replevit orbem.’ This is that wisdom— 
Sancta Sophia—whereof the Son of Sirach speaks, that ‘in 
all ages, entering into holy souls, maketh them friends 
of God and prophets.’ ... Consonant with this is the 
teaching of Plato in the Meno, that even ordinary virtue, 
which has the praise of men, is of divine inspiration.” 
Man cannot rid himself of the belief that his perpetual 


1 Browning, Andrea del Sarto. 
2 W.S. Lilly, Op. antea cit. pp. 306-7. 
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groping progress after the ideal and the infinite cannot 
have arisen purposelessly, but must lead to a definite 
result. It can refer to, and end in nothing less than the 
Supreme Being who is its author, Himself the all-perfect 
and unchangeable rest and satisfaction of the finite person- 
ality that seeks Him in a dark manner. 


“In completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics tell 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types, 
Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues.” 4 


At this point we naturally arrive at the last, and perhaps 
the most convincing, of the proofs from the evidence of our 
own minds for spiritual truth. There are other cravings 
in man besides those springing from conscience and morality, 
that can only be satisfied in God. He has religious instincts 
no less than ideal longings. The universal recognition 
of the need of religion of some sort bears mute witness 
to the central fact of human life that man is not sufficient 
for his own happiness. He has claims which lead him 
outside himself, needs that he cannot satisfy, desires that 
all the goods of the world and all the finite pleasures of sense 
can never exhaust; in a word, he finds from experience 
that he cannot do without God. This is the only explan- 
ation of the multitude of religions that abound wherever 
he exists. Fetichism and Totemism, Atavism and Heno- 
theism, Polydemonism and Polytheism, Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Christianity, alike declare that there _ 
are blanks in the soul which nothing within the sphere of 
the individual life can fill. 

This widespread belief in the existence of a Personal 
Power external to the human mind and yet its rewarder, 
law-giver and judge, points to an objective reality as its 
goal. Man could not be responsible for its origin, for its 
very conception implies an essential separation between 
the soul and Him whom it owns instinctively as its Lord. 
If we go back to its first roots we find the note which it 


t Browning, Paracelsus, pp. 185-192. 
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never loses of otherness. The Non-ego is fundamentally 
contrasted with the Ego. How could the human person 
have elaborated the notion of a Being outside the realm 
of nature, wholly distinct from him, unless that notion 
were implanted in his breast by God? The mind could 
only stretch itself out towards God if God were there for 
it to find. The external world shows itself to be objectively 
real by the act of sensible knowledge in which the mind 
knows itself as a passive recipient; * and God, the supreme, 
ultimate Reality, manifests His existence when He permits 
the soul to feel after Him, flooding it actively with the 
light of His presence.” Man could not have evolved the 
idea of God any more than that of an external world which 
only existed in his imagination. 

It has, indeed, been argued with some show of reason, 
that the fact that a man endeavours to find his rest in God 
by religious belief no more demonstrates His objective 
existence than the desire of a maniac for a mountain made 
of gold proves that such an impossibility exists. But 
there is a fallacy in the argument. A mountain exists ; 
gold exists ; it is only in the juxtaposition of the two that 
unreality creeps in. The disorganized mind is responsible 
for the distorted conception ; but it could not arrive at the 
conception unless it had previously assimilated the ideas 
(obtained from external things) which it afterwards unites 
wrongly. So with the craving after God. He exists as 
the object of desire, the Supreme Good beside whom all 
other goods pale, or the soul could not stretch out towards 
Him. The notion of an infinite, all-perfect Satisfier pre- 
supposes that He has implanted upon the being that seeks 
after Him the thought that He is, the certainty that He 


1 See on this point an article by the present writer on “ The Reality 
of the External World,” in the Dublin Review for July 1899. 

2 Since the above appeared in the pages of the Amer. Eccles. Rev., 
the writer has found a somewhat similar argument condensed by Dr. 
Martineau thus: “In the act of perception, we are immediately intro- 
duced to an other than ourselves, which gives us what we feel ; in the act of 
conscience, we are immediately introduced to a Higher than ourselves that 
gives us what we feel ; the externality in the one case, the authority in the 
other, the causality in both, are known upon exactly the same terms, and 
carry the same guarantee of their validity ” (Op. cit. p. 27). 
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can fill up every void in the nature which He has made. 
Unless God existed objectively, man could never have 
realized that He existed at all; nor turn to Him in the 
moments of his sorest and deepest need. All religious 
belief would be an idle dream without the real existence 
of a Supreme Being from whom it arises, around whom 
it circles, in whom it ends. It is so fundamental and 
far-reaching as to be inexplicable on any other hypothesis. 
In truth the cry of 8S. Augustine is as old as the human 
heart: ‘“‘ Fecisti nos ad Te, Domine; et inquietum cor 
nostrum donec requiescat in Te—Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O Lord; and our heart is restless until it rests 
in Thee.” The words do but “express the elementary 
_law of psychology,” as Mr. Thorold well says. “ Neither 
the sensual nor the sentimental life can [afford self-escape 
into something higher], for nature or society constantly 
throws us, by illnesses or laws, on the hither or farther 
side of its perfect realization. In the Divine life alone, 
whether of the metaphysical intellect or of the love of God, 
are we sure of ultimate success. There are no organic 
resistances in the world of the Eternal.” * 

There are cravings in the soul which nothing human can 
satisfy. The intellect can only slake its thirst at the fountain 
of Truth itself; the will can alone find its adequate object 
in the Supreme Good which it seeks after and rarely ob- 
tains. It is here that Christianity shows its divinity. 
Other religions indeed bear witness to potentialities in 
human nature which cannot be actualized except in vital 
relationship with God, desires which can never be realized 
in finite possession; but they stop short of giving their 


1 Introduction to the Dialogue of S. Catherine of Siena, by Algar Thorold 
(Kegan, Paul & Co.), 1896, p. 14. He continues: “‘ Our consciousness 
replies to the touch of God, as it does to no other stimulus, sentimental 
or passional. At the Divine call the soul yields up her dearest secrets. . . . 
More can be learnt of the intricacies of our interior life, of the inter-con- 
nexion and mutual dependence of ‘ psychic states,’ from S. Theresa or 
S. Catherine than from Zola or Wundt. It is as though our soul were 
a parchment which only reveals the tiniest wrinkles or scratches on its 
surface when stretched and strained to the uttermost by the Divine 
Hand.” The whole passage (pp. 13, 14), which is one of singular beauty, 
should be read in this connexion. 
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adherents a surety of what they promise. Christianity 
alone brings down to earth the Divine life itself, opening 
the gates of Paradise to mortal men and filling the soul with 
the “ good things ” of eternity. Man is taken up into God, 
feeds upon God, becomes identified with God. His highest 
aspirations are fulfilled, his deepest needs satisfied to the 
uttermost. The God-Man restores and deifies the human 
nature which He assumes. The Christian soul, baptized 
into the Triune Name, is made partaker of the Eucharistic 
Bread that is the foretaste of everlasting life. Dormant 
powers quicken at the touch of Jesus; desires after repent- 
ance end in full assurance of peace; the Spirit vivifies 
the dead bones of sin’s charnel-house; the whole nature 
comes into touch with the unseen world of supernatural 
truth ; the person at length knows himself to be at rest 
and free in the act of blissful communion with an Incarnate 
God. 

All this, and far more, does the religion of Christ uniquely 
and absolutely afford. It takes account of every craving 
of human nature, satisfying them to the full. To pass 
over other benefits, it provides a pardon and a remedy 
for which the sin-stricken soul, all the world over, cries 
out in its extremity. The fact of sin is undeniable: there 
is no escaping from it, for who is there who has not felt 
its burn, its sting, its poison? And precisely because it 
is a universal phenomenon, the need occasioned by it 
is the most practical and personal of all needs. By sin 
the soul is conscious to the depths that it is out of gear, 
part warring against part, discord displacing the sweet 
harmony of ordered union, and reigning supreme where 
before peace had been the fruit of the perfect unity of 
man’s nature. Sin in its last analysis implies strife—a 
bitter intestine warfare between the higher faculties of 
the soul and the lower ; between right reason (the reflection 
of the Uncreated Wisdom), stamped with the seal of God’s 
own image, after whose likeness man became a living soul, 
on the one hand, guiding the will to victory; and the 
senses, on the other, dragging the whole nature downwards 
into the slavery of corruption. Reason and sense lead 
their hosts to a ceaseless combat on the battle-field of 
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human nature; and, in so far as the will is conquered 
by the brute that forms part of every man’s being, the 
person, the Ego, knows that he is no longer free. “The 
good that I would I do not: the evil that I would not 
that I do,’” cries the great Apostle of humanity, and he 
does but voice the groanings unutterable of the soul, endea- 
vouring to rise, but falling again and again under the fatal 
power of evil. Latter-day scientists may tell us glibly 
that this internal battle (whose reality personal experience 
forbids them to deny) is nothing more than the last trace 
of the struggle between the ape from which the first man 
sprang, and the spiritual nature evolved from legions of 
brute ancestors.” But they do not attempt to explain the 
meaning of the fact, much less its origin. For why should 
the lower part of human nature remain at all, if it is but 
the rough material—the formless rudimentary embryo— 
on which the law of organic development worked, until it 
had produced its successor and superior in the hierarchy 
of life? If the Darwinian principle of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for human existence, is to apply to 
the evolution of the rational soul, it ought long ago to have 
made an end of the gross animal, with its fleshly appetites 
and unbridled passions, which preceded it, or, at the least, 
brought it into absolute submission to its higher spiritual 
offspring. How is it that the conflict between the two 
parts of our nature continues, if the one is in truth the 
apex and end of the development of the other ? 

Nor does the utilitarian hypothesis to account for the 
phenomenon of sin bear investigation. On this theory 
morality rests on nothing more secure than the basis of 
purely selfish benefit. Man, slowly emerging from a state 
of savagery, entered into social relations with his fellows ; 
the clan or tribe took the place of the family, and his inter- 
ests became proportionately greater as his outlook became 


t Romans vii. 19. 

2 Cf. Canon H. Scott Holland: ‘‘ Sin, we are told, isa survival . . . the 
effort of some past condition to assert itself when its day is over. . . . It 
is the struggle of the lower man to survive when it has become obsolete.” 
(Sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, September 15, 1901. Church Times, 
September 20, 1901, p. 312.) 
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enlarged. He saw that certain acts were disadvantageous 
to the free exercise of his social life (such as murder, theft, 
adultery), just as others aided it. Hence, bit by bit, a 
code of morals grew into shape, having sanctions purely 
human, even as its origin was human. Offences against 
tribal interests were punished, not because of any reference 
they might bear to an external standard, but simply on 
utilitarian grounds. The clan or tribe was a nation in 
miniature ; and just as no nation could continue to exist 
if it did not frame laws protecting its interests by pro- 
scribing actions that harmed the common weal, and punishing 
those that committed them; so the small tribal society 
was bound, as a necessity of its being, to frame a code of 
so-called morality that banned certain conduct on the 
part of its members as harmful to its life. ‘“‘ Community life 
[writes M. Th. Ribot], even in its gregarious form, demands 
certain modes of action and habits founded on sympathy, 
and determined by the aim that all pursue in common. 
For it to become firm and constitute a society, it is necessary 
that an element of stability should be added, viz. the con- 
sciousness clear or indistinct of an obligation, a rule, of 
that which must be done or avoided. Here we have the 
appearance of the moral sentiment. All conceptions of 
morality, gross or refined, theoretical or purely practical, 
agree on this point; differences do not exist practically, 
except on the characteristics of the supposed obligatory 
act: theoretically, except as to its origin.” * 

This attempted explanation of the origin of conscience 
has been disproved by Principal Fairbairn by a simple 
analysis of the sense of obligation which lies at its root. 
‘“ Wherein [he asks] consists [the] permanent and _ pre- 
eminent peculiarity [of the phenomena of duty and con- 
science]? In this, that man feels, when most bound by 


1 La Psychologie des Sentiments, 26me ed. Paris, 1897, p. 294. See the 
whole section, on the development of the “moral sentiment,’’ marked 
iii. in the chapter headed “ Sentiments Sociaux et Moraux,” pp. 294-304. 
M. Ribot concludes against ‘‘l’erreur des sentimentalistes ... d’un 

sens moral’ . . . comme un sens spécial,” that “l’émotion morale . 
n’est pas un acte simple, mais une somme de tendances”’ (p. 304). In 
section iv. he discusses the pathological aspect of the subject. 
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conscience, most independent of society,—bound to do 
the thing which duty imperiously commands, even though 
society may imperiously forbid. . . . Is not the distinctive 
peculiarity of conscience this :—that if it commands a 
policy or mode of conduct or expression of [religious] 
opinion that may make a man a social outcast and bring 
upon him in their severest form all the penalties which the 
social sanction may be able to enforce, yet there is expected 
from him, all the more rather than the less, full and un- 
qualified obedience to its behests ? ”’ * 

It will be also perceived to be incompatible with what 
we have already seen to’ be the primary characteristic 
of the “Categorical Imperative’’—the unconditioned 
“thou shalt’? which enforces duty as theultimate guide 
of life—namely, its independence of us whereby it at times 
flatly contradicts our wishes, implying a necessary relation- 
ship with an external Lawgiver as its source.” 

It is, moreover, quite as unsatisfactory when applied 
to the perennial problem of the origin of moral evil. So 
far from sin containing in itself no moral deformity, it 
bears unmistakably the note of deflection from a higher 
standard of perfection. It is in its essence something 
far more than the mere outcome of selfish concern for the 
welfare of society, stamping an action as harmful to the 


1 The Philosophy of the Christian Religion (1902), p. 82. 

2 This same line of argument is applicable as regards the Utilitarian 
theory to account for sin. If conscience speaks with the voice of a judge, 
warning us of an external penalty if we disobey its commands, and thereby 
points plainly to a Supreme Being of which it is the vicegerent and repre- 
sentative in the human soul ; the fact that we cannot sin without knowing 
that we are breaking a law in whose devising we have no share, is equally — 
conclusive. We are as powerless to alter the Decalogue as we are to make 
conscience echo the cry of passion. Yet, had sin its origin in the external 
relations between man and man, there would be no reason whatever why 
the individual should be sensible, in the act of sinning, of offending against 
a code which he made, and so could unmake. The independence of the 
phenomena of moral evil of our personal control is as striking a proof 
of the falsity of the Utilitarian hypothesis, as is the independence of the 
authoritative mandates of conscience of an external, all-righteous Judge. 
Sin carries with it the consciousness of personal transgression against a 
higher law, and so tells its own tale in refutation of a theory that would 
reduce it to a purely ezternal offence that did no more harm than the 
material interests of a society of men. 
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best interests of the individual in his relations to others 
in the struggle of existence; beginning from man and 
bearing no relation to anything outside the sphere of his 
material life; it positively harms the individual, not 
merely in his external contact with his fellows, but in the 
very centre of his personal being, impeding his spiritual. 
progress in the way of moral perfection, This is no vague 
theorising but a fact of present everyday experience. We 
can no more rid ourselves of the sense of the intrinsic 
harmfulness of sin than we can of the objective validity 
of our moral judgments. We are conscious to the depths 
of our being of the ferment stirred up within us by the 
conflict waged between the higher and the lower part of our 
nature, and we know that when reason succumbs to passion, 
enticing the will from its allegiance, the result is sheer 
anarchy with its attendant misery. 

It is useless to plead that this hideous state of disorder 
within the inner circle of the human personality itself is 
the natural result of blind law, from which we cannot 
escape, any more than the bird striking its wings against 
the bars of its cage in its vain efforts to set itself free ; 
or, on the other hand, is a fiction of the imagination, a 
trick played upon us by heredity,—since in reality sin 
started from an act of disobedience against a social code 
(differing only in degree from the rules of any club to-day), 
governing the external relations between the members 
of a community—a code for which man himself was solely 
responsible. The simple fact that we know sin to be 
against the higher good of our nature proves the contrary. 
We are conscious in the very act,—disguise it how we will,— 
that we are doing a wrong to our better self, losing the 
moral perfection that springs from the ordered unity of 
the powers of our complex nature—each part fulfilling 
its proper office: the senses hearkening to the voice of the 
will, the will obedient to the behests of reason, the reason 
undisturbed by the clamour of passion, in tune with the 
sweet music that comes from God, directing and guiding 
in all things the will. Sin bears the indelible stamp of 
discord, the burning scar of unhappiness. Rest and peace 
—what are they but what 8. Gregory of Nyssa called them 
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long ago: the harmony of ordered relations, the concord 
of ordered union ?—and when that harmony and that 
concord are destroyed, rest and peace go withthem. If sin 
were no more than the relic of a bygone stage of development, 
or the pure effect of man’s powerlessness to observe a code 
of conduct in his social life, of which he was himself the 
author, this sense of its inherent unnaturalness, and con- 
sequent misery, would be inexplicable. The soul harbours 
within its deepest recesses the memory of a time when it 
was at rest and free, mistress of the passions, at one with 
itself because it was at one with God. It bears faint traces 
of a long past golden age of happiness, unmarred by the 
loathsome touch of evil, when there was no discord between 
reason and will, no rebellion of the lower nature, no over- 
whelming upheaval of the passions, no fierce fire of con- 
cupiscence ; but the senses were ruled by the will, not the 
will by the senses, and the conscience heard the appro- 
bation of God—* With thee I am well pleased ; ’’—a time 
when man was wholly happy, having attained his end 
in the union of mind and heart and will with the One Being 
who contained in Himself all truth, all loveliness, all good- 
ness; and the soul treasures that blessed recollection as a 
foretaste of the eternal joys that still await it. The fact 
of sin points to a primitive disaster when man voluntarily 
was responsible for an act of supreme rebellion against the 
order of dependence that should subsist between a creature 
and his Creator—an order of which the inner harmony 
between the various parts of his nature was the exact 
counterpart and analogue. 

It has been well said that God bears no relations to us— 
i.e., essentially, for He is self-sufficient for His own happi- 
ness and perfection, without the aid of our finite existence ; 
but we bear relations to Him—the relations of children to— 
a father. We owe God life, continued existence, every good 
thing that we possess; and we have to show our utter 
dependence upon him by our steadfast obedience to His 
Law. When man set up his own good in opposition to the 
Eternal Good as the object of his desire, preferring the 
pleasures of sense, and the fierce delights of sin, to the 
spiritual union with his Creator with its attendant joy 
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and peace, he forfeited perforce the happiness which he 
possessed by virtue of his previous attitude of creaturely 
dependence. And, as we have said, that rebellion against 
God entailed the loss of unity within the sphere of man’s 
personal life, instead of a harmony reducing the passions 
to the obedience of reason,—the will beating in unison 
with the law that made the lower nature the handmaid, 
not the mistress, of the higher ; there was a harsh discord 
causing each power to strike an independent note, careless 
of the ordered music of the whole. Even as the intellect 
no longer slaked its thirst at the fountain of eternal truth, 
and the will no longer found its proper object in God the 
source of love, the perfect Good; so the passions were 
no longer checked by the will at the word of reason, echoing 
the voice of God, but ruled supreme, bending the will one 
way while the reason feebly pointed another. Antagonism 
between the higher and lower natures took the place of 
mutual help; the members of the body warred against 
the soul, and the end of sin was the death of disinteg- 
ration. 

Man strives daily against sin now, “resisting even unto 
blood,” just because he realizes it is a deformity as alien 
to the integrity of his nature as the hump on a pigmy’s 
back. He seeks forgiveness and a remedy that he may be 
freed from its present guilt aud future power because he 
knows from personal experience its baneful influence on 
his moral progress towards perfection. 

That pardon and that remedy are supplied by Jesus 
Christ the good Physician, pouring oil and wine into the 
gaping wounds of the human nature which He assumes 
in order to heal, restore, and revivify. In the Sacrament 
of Reconciliation, He applies the merits of His all-atoning 
Death to the sin-oppressed soul, uniting it to God, and 
thereby restoring its own inward unity. The Absolution 
is no magical incantation, but the expression of Divine power 
triumphing over the myriad forces of evil, the pledge of a 
Divine peace, the foretaste of everlasting joys. 

For a sacramental confession to be efficacious, it must 
spring from a personal sorrow, arising from a_ personal 
sense of the value of God’s love. The Creator comes to 

O 
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earth to renew the relationship that once existed between 
Himself and the soul, and thereby to restore it to that 
perfect rest which it found from bitter experience it sought 
in vain without Him. When it turned aside from its 
allegiance to its Sovereign Lord, grasping, tasting, assi- 
milating the fruits and foods of this fair earth, it remained 
at the end unsatisfied, its hunger unabated, its thirst un- 
slaked. It needed a good unmixed with any evil,—one 
that would fill up every void, provide to the utmost for 
every need ; and it found it at length in God the Supreme, 
the only true good. At the Incarnation He came to man 
to draw man to Him by the magnetic influence of a personal 
love. Jesus Christ walked among men as one of them— 
their Brother, their Friend, a partaker of life’s sorrows, 
trials, and manifold disappointments. He lived as Man 
with men that He might heal the wounds of sin, and unite 
to God for all time the nature which he Had assumed. He 


called upon humanity in their distress to come to Him if. 


they would attain true life, to know Him if they would 
possess true knowledge, to love Him if they would find 
an adequate object for their love. ‘“ You shall know the 
Truth ; and the Truth shall make you free, . . . and you 
shall be free indeed” (S. John viii. 32, 36); ‘‘ He that 
cometh to Me shall not hunger. .. He that believeth on 
Me shall never thirst”? (8S. John vi. 35). ‘“‘ This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven, that if any man 
eat of it, he may not die” (Ibid. verse 50). He promises 
light to the mind, love to the heart, rest, joy, and peace, 
to the whole individual being. Christ was both God and 


Man: the Eternal Word was made Flesh in time as truly © 


as He did not cease to be God; and the end of the Incar- 
nation was the renewal of the broken union between the 
creature and the Creator. As God and Man, Christ Jesus 
united the two natures in the simple unity of a single 
Personality ; He would also unite the human race with God 
in the perfect unity of an organized Body, bearing His name 
—His Holy Catholic Church. By sin man separates him- 
self from the inward spiritual life of that Society and from 


God its Founder and Head; by the Sacrament of Penance 


he is restored to his former happy state of vital relationship 
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with God, and by Holy Communion he is renewed in strength 
from day to day. 

Thus the Christian religion satisfies the deepest and most 
practical of human needs—the desire for freedom from 
sin’s thraldom—by providing the soul with a fountain 
for its cleansing, a medicine for its disease. Revelation 
contains the key to the otherwise insoluble riddle of exist- 
ence. It bears with it its own evidence, in supplying a 
explanation of, and a remedy for, man’s sorest and deepest 
needs. It is because it is the complement to every part 
of our complex being that we cannot fail to recognize 
its truth. It takes man as he is, with his weaknesses, 
his strivings, his pitiful wants, his manifold perplexities, 
and proves its divinity by its adaptation to all his myriad 
wants. The will stretches forth to seize the desirable 
good. That good is God who can alone satisfy its longings 
because He is infinite. If man cannot live without God, 
still less can his nature find its harmonious development 
outside Christ. God is his last end: everything corrobo- 
rates this truth; but God revealed in His Son can alone 
give him the surety that he is fulfilling his destiny now. 


** Ah ! Christ,”’ we can say with the accents of a satisfied longing, 
** Ah! Christ, if there be no hereafter, 

Still ’twere well to follow Thee ; 

Tears are a nobler gift than laughter, 

Who wears Thy yoke alone is free.’ 4 


“Christians [it has been truly said] are Christians, not 
on account of historical evidence, but because they have 
found Christ or rather, because Christ has found them... . 
Christ was nothing [when He was on earth] that He is not 
now.” The uncertain and transitory nature of earthly joys, 
the quickness with which a reputation of years vanishes, or 
hardly-gained riches perish, or the object of tenderest 


1 Mr. C. Kegan Paul (Qu. by Father G. Tyrrell, 8.J., Hard Sayings 
(ed. 1), p. 168). 

2 Contentio Veritatis (1902), essay on the Person of Christ, by Rev. 
W.R. Inge. Cf. Father Tyrrell, 8.J.: “ [Our faith in Christ] is an act of 
trust on no mere argument or chain of reasoning, but all three backed 
by and confirmed by personal experience ” (Faith of the Millions (1901), 
2nd series, p. 127). 
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love is lost, belie their claim to be worthy of our best endea- 
vours. The cheap toys of time’s short day are seen to be 
as nothing when compared with the lasting treasures that 
lie hid in Christ. Personal experience tests their relative 
value ; Christianity can fearlessly await the verdict. Deep 
down beneath the cares and trials and manifold disappoint- 
ments of life, it declares there are voids which it alone 
can fill—voids spiritual, moral, intellectual, which, when 
filled, allow the uninterrupted possession of serenity, peace, 
an all-pervading joy, undisturbed by failures, troubles, 
perplexities, or griefs,—eternal as God Himself. 

“He,” says Dr. Alexander Maclaren, “‘ who lives in 
Christ, and has Christ living in him, may well possess his 
soul in patience amid the dust of present critical contro- 
versies. He will have the witness in Himself. The springs 
of his faith and of his life are too deep to be frozen or eva- 
porated. Such believers do not rest their faith on the 
Book, for they have verified it by experience.” * 

In the study, then, of the human persona we may find 
sure evidence of the existence of a Supreme Being, Personal, 
Infinite, All-perfect, who is judge of our actions, the true 
object of our love, at once our Creator and Redeemer, 
the satisfier of our every need, the one possible explanation 
and ending of our tangled lives. “‘ God’s presence, [the 
Rev. P. N. Waggett, S.S.J.E., has beautifully remarked] 
God’s love, God’s face, the power of the Holy Ghost, the 
aspect of Jesus, the fellowship of the Father’s love—these 
were meant to be the grounds of our conviction, to be 
that which we allege in support of faith and hope, not that 
‘which we faintly endeavour to infer as the result of a logical 
speculation. What is the meaning of the weakness of 
Christian evidences ? What is the meaning of Christians 
being shaken in faith? Do you not know Him, the 
Father? ‘Ye have an unction of the Holy One and ye 
know all things.’ * Do ye not recognize about yourselves,’ 
asks St. Paul, ‘is not this the fruit of your daily self- 
inspection, that Christ is in you of a truth, except ye be 

1 Evangelical Mysticism (1901), p. 18. Cf. Principal Shairp, poem 


on_,“ The Saints Departed,” Palgrave’s Treasury of Sacred Song, 1890, 
pp. 280-1. 
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reprobate ?’ ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory,’ is He 
unvisited 2? Does He live within your heart unknown ? 
Your Father in Heaven—can you not go into His Pre- 
sence ?... We are not only to be in the privileged 
body, inheritors of the Kingdom, having the entrée to the 
Court, but we are to be of those who know the Father, 
the King, the Eternal, the unspeakable Beauty, uae are 
filled as with new wine with the joy of His Presence.” 

“He that sees himself truly as he is sees God.” A 
materialistic science may endeavour to remove sign after 
sign of designing power from the works of Divine hands, 
and end by banishing the Creator from His own world ; 
a false philosophy may blind the intelligence into denying 
the necessity for a First Cause as adequate reason for the 
chain of secondary causes that we see everywhere around 
us ; but the witness of the human soul remaineth : 


** As a shell, man is murmurous of God.” 


Note A. 


It will be observed that, throughout the foregoing essay, 
we have dwelt almost exclusively on the arguments for the 
existence of God, and the truth of Revelation, to be drawn 
from the moral constitution, postulates and needs of the 
soul. No doubt, the purely intellectual side of human 
nature—the whole phenomenon of thought, the super- 
sensuous activities, almost illimitable in their range, of 
the soul in its pursuit of knowledge—affords proofs as con- 
vincing of a Supreme Intelligence, who is alone adequate 
to be the source and object of finite intelligence. But such 
a line of argument stops short of showing God to be more 
than the embodiment of impersonal thought. It does not 
“take away the winter of my desolation, or make the buds 
unfold, and the leaves grow within me, and my moral 
being rejoice.” * It was observed with much truth to the 
present writer by an Anglican clerical friend, that ‘ the 
argument from Personality has often been used by those 
who forget to argue from the whole of Personality, and 


1 The Heart of Jesus (1902), pp. 118-19. 
2 Newman, Apologia (1890), p. 241. 
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really argue only from thought as if that were the only 
energy of man.’ God then becomes a universal mind only 
or a spectator of all time and all existence. We have to 
make people include will and feeling in the argument from 
Personality.”” The first two essays in Lux Mundi, in 
developing this idea, supplemented the defective teaching 
of Professor Green’s two lay-sermons on “ Faith” and 
“the Witness of God,” which fell far short of the Christian 
conception of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Thus the 
value of the witness of conscience, and of the spiritual ideals 
and cravings of the soul, just lies in this—that they point 
to a Supreme Being who is in the fullest degree living, and 
so eminently Personal (however transcendentally He may 
surpass the limitations of our finite personality)—One who 
does not merely know His creatures and see their struggles 
and falls, like an impassive spectator in the theatre ; but 
feels with them, pities them and loves them, with a sym- 
pathy, a pity, and a love as infinite as Himself. 


Note B. 


S. Augustine, in a well known passage, writes of original 
sin : ‘‘ Nothing is more usually the subject of preaching than 
it, yet nothing is more difficult to understand (nihil ad 
intelligendum secretius)’’ (De moribus Eccl., I., cap. 22, n. 
46). 

The Church has authoritatively decided as little about it 
as she has of the nature and extent of Inspiration. It is 
true that Pius [X. in his Bull Ineffabilis, defining the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception, refers to the sin of © 
Adam, as though the latter were an historical personage, 
but the word “‘ Adam ” does not occur in the actual defini- 


1 Mr. W. 8. Lilly remarks very truly of Kant: ‘ [He] tells us that the 
second Critique [i.e., of the Practical Reason] is the necessary complement 
of the first . . . [for] he knew well that there is far more in the human 
consciousness than is explicable by ‘the pure forms of intuition,’ the 
concepts of the understanding, the ideas of reason ; he knew well that the 
understanding is not the whole man, and that to confine us within the 
phantasmal circle of sense conceptions . . . is to doom us to moral and 
spiritual death” (Op. antea cit. p. 278). 
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tion (see Hurter, S.J., Medul. Theol. Dogm., ed. 2, p. 442, 
n. 757), and theologians are agreed that “ only such things 
constitute the object of Catholic Faith as are directly and 
emmediately touched on by a definition.” * 

Thus the reference is a mere obiter dictum, and cannot 
fairly be said to be covered by any egis of infallibility. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in a recent remarkable article in the 
Monthly Register,’ makes the following apposite allusion to 
the narrative in Genesis. After quoting a passage from 
Ernest Renan’s Souvenirs de ma Jeunesse, to the effect that 
‘he is not a true Catholic who . . . (denies) that several 
parts [the reference is to ‘‘ the Garden of Eden,’ “the 
Apple,” etc.] of Genesis are mystical in their meaning,” 
Mr. Ward rejoins : “I will content myself with saying that 

. . to reject the mystical interpretation of much of the 
Old Testament is to make heretics of some of the greatest 
Fathers and Schoolmen alike.” 

In effect, the Catholic doctrine of Original Sin amounts 
to no more than the statement that, at some remote period 
of time, man was tried and, by an exercise of free-will, 
sinned, and thereby fell from the original ideal of righteous- 
ness (which he had attained through no merits of his own, 
but by God’s free gift superadded to the essence of his 
nature), dragging posterity with him. This doctrine is 
untouched by any disproof of science, for it has its witness 
in the depths of conscious personal experience. In Dr. 
Gore’s words : “ It is one of the greatest of current delusions 
to suppose that ‘the Darwinian theory ’ (in general) is in- 
compatible with the Christian doctrine of sin as something 
more than a survival, as lawlessness and (consequently) the 
ruin of our human nature. No sane theory of development, 
based on scientific evidence, can teach that the actual 
human evolution has been the best possible ; only that there 
has been upward development, with immense qualifications 
in view of the widespread deterioration and stagnation. On 


1 Father Hurter, 8.J., Op. cit. p. 239, n. 404, note 2. In the course of 
the same note—a very lengthy one—he proceeds to minimise the extent of 
definitions de fide in authoritative dogmatic statements. The italicised 
words in the text, it should be added, are so in the original. 

2 May 1902, p. 14. 
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the other hand, Christian theology only needs to teach that 
sin disorders and taints and weakens human development, 
in the individual and in the race, as being the refusal of the — 
higher life in favour of the lower ; and renders it therefore 
something quite different from what, apart from sin, it 
might have been. The Christian doctrine of sin is a funda- 
mental postulate of our moral consciousness, and has no 
adversary really except such philosophy as denies the 
reality of moral freedom’ (Pilot, September 14, 1901, 


p. 308). 

Science goes beyond its promise when it dogmatises on a 
spiritual truth that has its roots in personal experience. 
Ethnology, paleontology, etc., only go back (so to speak) to 
the gate of Eden. They cannot plumb the depths of 
psychical history. Science can no more disprove the fact 
of Original Sin, by its investigations into the beginnings of 
man’s material life,’ than a photograph can tell us whether 
a man has been baptized. 


1 Yet even from a purely materialist standpoint there is ample scientific 
evidence in favour of the Fall. Taking the lowest ground, and merely 
regarding man as the last in the scale of evolution of the animal species; 
we find traces of a primitive moral catastrophe. Prehistoric man was 
actually worse in his habits than the anthropoid ape, from which ex hypo-. 
thest he sprang. He showed a love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake; his 
sexual impulses were unrestrained ; he even ate his own offspring. In all 
this there was a reversion to a lower type, instead of, as the law of evo- 
lution would lead us to suppose, a progress to a higher type. As man grew 
in moral sense he deteriorated morally. “It is well known,” writes 
Hartmann, “that both rude and civilized peoples are capable of showing 
unspeakable . . . cruelty towards each other. These acts of cruelty, 
murder and rapine ... are unhappily truly human, since nothing like 
them can be traced in the animal world. In this respect the anthropoid 
ape stands on a higher plane than many men” (Work on Anthropoid 
Apes, p. 294). And Darwin admits that “ our early semi-human progeni- 
tors would not have practised infanticide or polyandry, for the instincts 
of the lower animals are never so perverted as to lead them to destroy 
their own offspring .. .”’ (Descent of Man, p. 46). This perversion of 
moral nature where one would expect an upward advance, leads to the 
legitimate conclusion of original sin. ‘‘ The Fall,’ in the words of a modern 
writer, “is a fact . . . an undeniable, inevitable, physical fact . . . even 
on the theory of Materialism, which denies man’s spiritual nature ” (Three 
Bulwarks of the Faith, by Rev. E. H. Archer Shepherd (1902), pp. 37, 44. 
See the whole chapter on “ The Fall,” to which the writer is indebted 
for his argument). 
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Original Sin is ‘‘a fundamental postulate of our moral 
consciousness,”’ for, in the first place, ethical law is a figment 
of the imagination if sin be no more than a relic of bygone 
brute ancestry—the continued survival of hereditary in- 
stincts as yet unsubdued. The moral consciousness bears 
witness to a lost ideal of perfection in the very act of 
struggle to regain it. Morality would have no intelligible 
basis if sin sprang from physical conditions for which the 
sinner was in no way responsible. Man knows that right 
is the goal of his endeavour, and that every deflection from 
it bears its inevitable penalty. He suffers morally by his 
sin just because it lies within his power to act true to the 
ideal of righteousness which he is assured his nature had 
originally attained. ‘‘ The spring of sin is the will, and the 
will sits cowering and paralysed within the tyranny of its 
stormy passions, because the guilt lies within itself. It 
is its own suicidal act against which it sends out its con- 
science-stricken cry : O wretched man that I am ; who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death.” * 

For, in the second place, moral freedom is bound up with 
the consciousness of sin. Were man the puppet of blind 
evolutionary law, this freedom would be a farce, and the 
sense of sin—one of the-most fundamental of mental ex- 
periences—a delusion, in that the will—the seat of personal 
liberty—would have no power to shake off the shackles 
woven by ape ancestry ; and sin, instead of being (as we 
know it) a moral failure to be true to an ideal that once was 
realized in human life, would be a necessity of our being. 

In fine, the simple indisputable facts of sin, moral freedom 
of choice, and a constant striving after a lost ethical ideal, 
are the impregnable defences of Original Sin, and all that 
that doctrine entails. a “ 


? Canon H. Scott Holland (in loc. antea cit.). 
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ANGLICAN CONCESSIONS ON THE INVOCATION 
OF SAINTS 


HE subject of the life beyond the grave possesses a 
perennial interest. From the assembly of the Witan 
in the Hall of Edwin in the seventh century, when (St. Bede 
tells us) the flight of a bird coming in from the night “‘ we 
know not whence,” and going out again, after its brief 
sojourn, into the darkness ‘‘ we know not whither,”’ was used 
by one of the heathen chiefs as an illustration of man’s per- 
plexity as to the meaning and issue of his life, with the 
practical commentary that, if the religion of 8. Paulinus 
could give more information about the other world than 
their old religion did, he for one would embrace it ;—from 
that turning-point in the early struggle of Christianity in 
Britain to the Anglican Church Congress at Brighton in 
October, 1901, we find the reality of a future life and its 
bearing upon the present, a prominent part of that personal 
religion which chiefly engrosses the attention of the ordinary 
believer. On the latter occasion, Viscount Halifax, the 
president of the English Church Union—an organization 
numbering some 43,000 communicants in the United States 
and England, and including several bishops among its vice- 
presidents—was cheered to the echo when he placed fear- 
lessly among those customs sanctioned by the ‘“ whole 
Catholic Church of Christ,’? and as such never to be aban- 
doned by local or provincial authority, the practice of de- 
voutly invoking the intercession of the Saints.’ 
Lengthy subsequent correspondences in the chief Church 
papers showed how keen was the interest excited in the 
question. Those who disputed the lawfulness of com- 


1 See his Lordship’s eloquent and touching advocacy of the practice in 
his masterly essay which forms the introduction to the Rev. E. A. Down’s 
Our Life in Paradise, 1902 (vide especially pp. xvii.-xxiv.). The work 
was reviewed by the writer in the American Eccles. Rev; 
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munion, by acts of prayer, between the Church militant 
and the Church triumphant, did not venture to deny that — 
the Catholic practice appealed strongly to the human in- 
stinct, ever anxious to abridge the gulf that separates the 
world of sense from the world where spirits live, and to unite 
by the most intimate ties strugglers on earth with their 
friends who have passed from warfare to reign with God 
in the peace of Paradise. The Catholic Church now, as in 
the rough age of Northumbrian heathendom, does not hesi- 
tate to teach men plainly of the nearness of a spiritual world, 
its importance, and our duties in relation to it. 

That outsiders reject her consoling doctrine of the inter- 
cession of the Saints and its corollary, our invocation of them, 
is due to a radical misconception of itsimport. In particular, 
a fundamental objection that is confidently advanced as fatal 
to its adoption, viz., the supposed ubiquity of the Saints 
on the Catholic hypothesis, shows a misunderstanding of 
the Church’s teaching on the precise condition of the Blessed 
Departed and our relationship to them in prayer. 

Before, however, considering this point at length, we may 
conveniently set down the authoritative doctrine of the 
Church on the whole subject, and proceed from thence to 
demonstrate the grounds on which it rests and its practical 
bearing on the spiritual life of the faithful. 

At the outset we must premise that it is not our intention 
to deny that superstition, especially in medizval times and 
even in some parts of the Church to-day, has enveloped the - 
practice of invocation to such an extent as to make it in- 
distinguishable, except to the hawk’s eye of a professional 
controversialist, from that highest form of spiritual com-— 
munion (apart from the Sacrament of Eucharistic life) which 
unites the soul in prayer to God alone. There has been un- 
doubtedly a fatal tendency to place the Saints on a level 
with their King as the bestowers of temporal gifts, the 
fountains of spiritual graces, to be invoked exclusively and 
absolutely as powerful intercessors in the age-long struggle 
against sin. ‘The Neapolitan fisherman who beats the image 
of the Madonna when his prayers to Mary have been un- 
answered, equally with the Crusader imploring his patron- 
saint to preserve his life in the battle and to crown his efforts 
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with victory, are not far removed from their Eastern or Norse 
ancestors worshipping a multitude of deities, in so far as they 
look upon the Saints as independent powers able to confer 
benefits without any relation to God. 

This practical effect of the practice of invocation should 
make the candid mind slow to condemn absolutely the 
Reformers. If, in their desire to preserve intact the in- 
communicable prerogatives of the Almighty, the Omniscient, 
they went too far in an opposite direction, and ended by 
denying the legitimacy of what was at once innocent, Primi- 
tive, and spiritually advantageous, they can at least be 
credited with good intentions. Let those who will cast the 
first stone at them; Roman Catholics, if they are honest, 
should cover their faces in shame that their co-religionists 
should have given such grievous scandal. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘ abusus non tollit usum ’’: the misuse of 
a good thing does not take away the right of a lawful use 
thereof. It only needs to read the authoritative teaching 
of the Council of 'Trent—the reforming council which made 
the Church of Rome put her house in order—to see how 
careful the Church was, in the first place, to discountenance 
the superstition that had risen up beside the primitive cus- 
tom of Invocation and almost smothered it, and, in the 
second place, to state in studiously moderate language her 
exact doctrine on the subject, and thus to relegate the prac- 
tice to its right position in her economy of spiritual devotion. 

1. The Catechism of the Council is at pains to distinguish 
between prayer to God and the asking of the prayers 
of His Saints. “God and the Saints,” it lays down clearly, 
“are not to be prayed to in the same manner ; for we pray 
to God that He Himself would give us good things, and de- 
liver us from evil things ; but we beg of the Saints that they 
would be our advocates, and obtain from God what we stand 
in need of” (Donovan’s Transl., p. 424). 

The words of the actual definition are of similar import :— 
After stating that the Saints reigning with Christ are to be 
invoked “on account of the benefits to be obtained from 
God through His Son . . . Who is our only Redeemer and 
Saviour,” it continues, “‘ those who .. . assert that [the 
Saints] do not pray for men, or that the invocation of them 
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to obtain their prayers for us even as individuals is idolatry, 
or that such invocation is . . . derogatory to the honour of 
the only Mediator between God and man, Jesus Christ . . . 
hold an impious opinion.” ' 

2. The statement of the doctrine concerning invocation 
is short but pregnant. The Council defined as “ of faith ” 
two truths only—(1) that the Blessed reigning with God 
intercede for us—a truth which even Lutherans accept ; and 
(2) that it is lawful and useful to invoke them. (Session 25.) 
This explicit teaching must be supplemented by the practical 
action of the Church in sanctioning universally the custom 
of praying to the Saints for graces, assistance, temporal and 
spiritual benefits. Lex credendi, lex orandi: the law of faith 
is the law of prayer. By her Breviary offices; by the 
prayers, often richly indulgenced (such as the Angelus or 
Memorare), which she invites her children to use from child- 
hood to their latest breath in extreme old age; by her ex- 
hortations from a thousand pulpits—the voice of that 
juge et vivum magisterium which is ever with us ; she insists, 
with an urgency and a directness from which there is no 
escape, that the Christian soul must be in vital touch with 
the great cloud of witnesses who have fought the good fight 
and gained the crown, not merely by the union of a virtuous 
life, or the bond of a common faith, but especially by a 
positive, close connexion of personal sympathy, of whose 
reality the cry for assistance is the surest pledge. To us 
Catholics the article of the Creed,‘‘ I believe in the Com- 
munion of Saints,” ”* is no meaningless abstraction, but 


1 Session 25. The Eastern Churches hold similar doctrine. As to the’ 
Greek Church, see Catechism of M. Anastasios Diomedes Kyriakos, which 
has the approval of the Holy Synod of that Church. (Greek Manuals of 
Church Doctrine, by Rev. H. T. F. Duckworth, p. 56.) The Teaching of 
the Russian Church, by Rev. A. C. Headlam, p. 19, shows that the official 
teaching of the Russian Church is of like tenor. 

2 It would seem almost certain that this article was added to the Creed, 
in the words of an Anglican writer, ‘‘ to cover the practice of Invocation, 
as well as to emphasize the fellowship that those in the Church on earth 
have one with another, and with their brethren who have gone before into 
the unseen world.” (Rev. R. E. Hutton: Whe Soul in the Unseen World, 
1901, p. 189, cf. pp. 187-8.) He adds that the Lutheran professor, Dr. 
Harnack, quotes the earliest commentary on this article of the Creed, by 
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the statement of a practical truth. Our relation to the 
Princes of the House of Israel reigning in heaven has to 
be as intimate as that between mother and son, or friend 
and friend on earth, in identity of interests, in affection, 
in fellow-feeling, unless we would ignore out whole position 
as members of an organic body, bound by joints and bands 
to One who was dead and is alive, and through Him to all 
who have passed from death unto life. 

The idea of a perpetual communion between all Christians 
of whatever age or country or degree, in a society to which 
death, instead of proving a barrier shutting out all further 
intercourse, affords opportunity for infinite activities in a 
future life, must surely commend itself to the unprejudiced 
mind of the believer in the solidarity of the brotherhood 
founded on this loveless earth by Jesus Christ. It is only 
when the supposed postulates for such intercourse are 
deemed incompatible with the necessary conditions of 
creaturely existence, even in a state of separation from 
fleshly fetters, that it is rejected as an infringement upon 
the supreme attribute of God. The foremost (and indeed 
the only serious) objection to the practice of Invocation of 
Saints is based upon one of these hypothetical assumptions, 
to wit, the omnipresence of those whose prayers are sought. 
How, we are asked, with a certain plausible reasonableness, 
how can the Saints be invoked profitably if they cannot hear 
us? And if they hear us, must they not, then, be present 
consciously in a thousand places at once ? What is this but 
to invest them, creatures though they be, with the omni- 
presence which is so uniquely the attribute of the infinite 
God? Ina word, the idea of the mediation of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints involves necessarily the corollary of 
their ubiquity and omnipresence. 

In replying to this specious fundamental difficulty, we will, 
in the first place, quote from a letter of great theological 
interest addressed by the late Marquis of Bute to a reviewer 
of his well-known translation of the Roman Breviary, and 
published posthumously. ‘“‘ As far as Lord Bute is aware 
(the passage runs) it is not imagined by any Roman Catholic 
that either the Blessed Virgin, or any other deceased servant 
Faustus of Riez (A. p. 490), stating that it was expressly aimed against 
those who denied the culétus or worship of the Saints. 
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of God to whom such petitions are addressed, hears them 
directly. The universal belief among Roman Catholics 

. . is that such persons are conscious of nothing except 
God and such thing as He may please to reveal to them, 
and it is a matter of question whether they are informed 
by Him that their prayers are being asked, and, thereupon, 
support the wishes of the petitioners as far as they may be 
in accordance with the will of God, or whether the know- 
ledge of such progress ends with God, who alone is omniscient 
and ubiquitous, and who grants them, if He pleases, for the 
sake of His Saints, as He is represented as doing, for instance, 
in Psalm xiii. 2-10, and Isaiah xxxvii. 35. As for rhapsodies, 
like the extracts from the ‘ Eastern Fathers,’ in the office 
of the Immaculate Conception, they must be understood 
merely as poetical apostrophes, as though you yourself 
were to compose a sonnet to Shakespeare or an invocation 
to the shade of Keats.” * 

The underlying thought in this lucid explanation and 
defence of the practice of invoking the Saints, is the close- 
ness of their union with God. They enjoy the Beatific 
Vision, and thereby behold Him face to face, and all things 
in Him.? They see as in a mirror the world of men, its 
vicissitudes, its turmoils, its strifes, the temptations, trials, 
and toils of those who tread the pathway which they them- 
selves lately trod. The cries of their brethren reach their 
ears, not tempestuously—for they are now impassible ; 
the peace of their eternal calm cannot be disturbed by mortal 
importunity—but, like the notes of some far-off music re- 
fracted through a medium that destroys all discordance, 


mellowing the sweetness of the strains. God is this medium : 


1 From a letter written in February, 1880. Quoted in Weekly Register, 
November 23, 1900, p. 659. Dom. J. D. Breen, O.S.B., has recently 
defended the orthodoxy of Lord Bute’s letter, Guardian, December 24, 
1901, p. 1808, quoting in support of it S. Thomas, Summa Thzol., Supple- 
ment 2, xcii. art. 3, headed “Whether the Saints serving God see 
all things that God sees,’’ where he teaches that “‘ the Saints know what 
they know only in so far as God chooses to reveal it to them.” 

2 Cf. S. Thomas Aquinas :—“‘ Each of the Blessed sees in the Divine 
essence so much as is required to make his beatitude perfect.” (Summa 
Th., 2a, 2a, lxxxiii. 4, cf. 3a pars. Suppl. Ixxii. 1. ‘“‘ The Divine essence 
is the sufficient means of knowing everything,” and Ibid. resp. ad. 4, 
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He is the channel through which the prayers of the faithful 
on earth reach the consciousness of their fellow-citizens 
and brethren in heaven. The mediation of the Saints does 
not entrench by an iota upon His incommunicable perfections. 
It is on account of His omnipresence, because He is all-know- 
ing, that they are able to hear and answer the petitions of 
the faithful. How He allows this to be done we know not." 
That it 7s so, Christ Himself has told us when He spoke of the 
angels—and surely the court of Heaven with them—rejoic- 
ing over a sinner that does penance—an act that implies 
knowledge of the sinner’s state. How did Eliseus know the 
words which the King of Syria had spoken in his bed-chamber 
when Gehazi reached him ? We can only say it was through 
God’s special revelation. And so it is to-day with the 
Saints and angels. They know what we are doing—our 
sorrows, our disappointments, our hand-to-hand struggles 
against our many enemies ; they hear our prayers, not by 
virtue of their own power or wisdom, but in and through 
God, the Omnipresent and Omniscient, and Jesus Christ 
the one Mediator between God and man.” 


“A sea before 
The Throne is spread ; its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share in the bosom of our rest— 
God’s knowledge and are blest!” (Lyra Apostolica, liii.) 


1 §. Augustine makes the following suggestions :—‘“* Angels . . . who 
are certainly present in earthly concerns, may perhaps carry to the dead 
such intelligence as they may when occasion demands it, by direct revela- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, as in the case of the prophets while upon earth.” 
(De Cura pro Mortuis, §§ 18-20). Cf. Bossuet: ‘The Church is content to 
teach, with all antiquity, that these prayers are profitable to those who 
make them, whether the saints learn of them through the ministry of 
angels, . . . or whether God Himself makes to them a particular revelation 
of our desires, or that they find them out in the Beatific Vision of His 
infinite essence in which all things are contained. Thus it is evident that 
the Church has given no decision upon what means God employs for this 
end.” (Hxposition de la Doctrine de V Eglise Catholique.) 

2 It is curious to note that the Protestant Bishop Latimer admits this 
‘**T never denied,” he says, “that the Saints might be worshipped and be 
our mediators, though not by way of redemption (for so Christ alone is a 
whole Mediator) . . . yet by way of intercession.” (Qu. by Foxe.) 
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The invocation of the Saints in glory no more conflicts 
with the incommunicable prerogatives of God, or the unique 
mediation of His Son, than the invocation of fellow-way- 
farers below. In either case, ‘‘ the continual prayer of a 
just man availeth much.”* Three facts stand out clearly 
on the canvas of Holy Scripture : first, that holy men while 
living interceded for others ; secondly, that their prayers 
were not in vain before the Throne of Grace; and thirdly, 
that God Himself distinctly promised to pardon the offences 
of one on account of the intercession of another. 

“Go,” He says to the friends of Job, “ go to My servant 
Job... and (he) shall pray for you: his face I will accept, 
that folly be not imputed to you.” * Again, in the thirty- 
second chapter of Exodus, we read that Moses averted by 
his intercession the wrath of God from the worshippers of the 
molten calf at the foot of Sinai. And Abraham similarly 
pleaded for Abimelech.* In the New Testament we find 
S. Paul urging again and again the need of intercessory 
prayer, whether for himself, or for his fellow-men.* From 
Genesis to the Apocalypse the Bible is full of the virtue of 
the invocation of the Saints. 

If this is true, and God wills it that our prayers should 
rise before Him like a cloud of fragrant incense from many 
censers ; if it is in the order of His providence that our 
prayers should not be isolated and selfish, but mindful of 
other’s wants, until at length ‘“‘ the whole round world be 
bound with gold chains about the feet of God,” why should 
it be different when the just on earth have passed from the 
noise and turmoil of life’s fretful dream to the calm and 
repose of Paradise? Are the Saints, then, truly dead and 
gone—mere shadowy memories of the long-forgotten past, 
impotent and heedless? The Catholic Church, the living 
Bride of the living God, knows nothing of dead Saints, care- 
less, passive spectators of our struggles and our tears. The 


i §. James v. 16. 2 Job xiii. 8. 

3 Cf. the wonderful account of Abraham’s pleading for sinful Sodom in 
Gen. xviii. 22-26. 

* See especially Romans xv. 30(where the word translated “help” is 
more literally “strive together with” me in your prayers: svvaywvicatat) ; 
Eph. vi. 18; Col. iv. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 1; ete. 
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life of the Church triumphant is as real as the life of the 
Church militant. God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living: all men live unto Him. If the prayer of the 
just on earth availeth much, how much more must the 
prayer of the just in Paradise avail. ‘‘ He who was power- 
ful on earth,” the Church exclaims with S. Bernard, “is 
still more powerful in heaveu, where he stands before the 
face of his Lord. If while he still sojourned among us, he 
had compassion on sinners and prayed for them, now in 
proportion as he knows more truly our miseries, does he 
more fully pray for us. That blessed country (patria: 
fatherland) where he dwells hath not changed but increased 
his charity. Although impassible he is not a stranger to 
compassion: by standing before the fountain of mercy he 
hath himself put on the bowels of mercy.” * 

It is to impress upon the mind this sense of the reality of 
the unseen world that the practice of invocation of saints 
has commended itself to the Christian conscience from the 
earliest times. “‘ Its origin is doubtless to be sought in the 
request so often made to a martyr on his way to suffering, 
that he would remember and pray for his suppliant when 
he attained his glory. . . . He was not thought of as dead, 
but as entering into a greater fulness of life.’* ‘‘ There 
is no doubt at all,” writes the Rev. R. E. Hutton, ° a par- 
ticularly well-informed writer, that in the fourth century 
the custom was universal . . . (and) it cannot be supposed 
that (one) so completely taken for granted (then) was a 
novelty.’ He contents himself with citing the well-known 
passages from 8. Jerome (in his treatise against Vigilan- 
tius), S. John Chrysostom (in his Homilies on the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians), and 8. Augustine (in his treatise 
“On Care for the Departed’’), in confirmation of the 
practice. | 

And Dr. Pusey, a recognized authority among Anglicans 
on the practice of the Primitive Church, admits with fuller 
knowledge * that in ‘“‘some respects (he) saw things in 


1 Sermon I. in Vig. SS. Apost. Pet. et Paul. 

2 See a notable article on this subject in the Church Times for August 9, 
1901, p. 148. 

3 The Soul in the Unseen World. 1901. Pp. 131-191. 

4 Letter to Rev. B. Harrison, Pusey’s Life, by Liddon, vol. ii. p. 457. 
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Antiquity which he once did not ; especially,” he continues, 
““T cannot deny ... the lawfulness of the invocation of 
Saints.’ ‘‘I found,’ he writes elsewhere, ‘“‘ that some 
invocation of Saints was much more frequent in the early 
Church than I had been taught to think, that it has very 
high authority, and is nowhere blamed. . . . In this way 

. . . I came to think that our Article XXII. did not con- 
demn all... invocation of Saints, but only a certain 
practical system, and then I came afterwards to see that 
the actual Roman formularies did not assert more on these 
subjects . . . than was in the Ancient Church.” * | 

The Rev. E. A. Down, an Anglican priest, in his recent 
work entitled Our Life in Paradise, gives similar testimony 
as to the compatibility of the Tridentine doctrine with the 
teaching of the Prayer-Book. ‘The Article (XXII.),” he 
writes, “‘is silent on the subject as such, and Bishop Beve- 
ridge (“‘ On Articles,” A.-Cath. Lnbr., vol. vii. p. 400) who is 
followed by Bishop Harold Browne (p. 517), must be quite 
wrong in supposing that reference is made to the studiously 
moderate statements of the Council of Trent, which were 
not actually promulgated till nearly a year afterwards.” 
(Ed. 1902, p. 269.) 

It is true that he is obliged to admit (p. 271) that the 
Homilies “certainly appear to condemn the practice, and 
[that their] testimony ... is not very easy to explain 
away.’ But he adds with much force (p. 273), that 
‘“ No one, in fact, takes the Homilies very seriously, except 
when it happens to be convenient to quote them in favour 
of some controversial position ; and, as Dr. Neale has well . 
pointed out, it follows that “if we are to be tied to the - 
Homilies as to Confession of Faith, we must believe in the 
Divine right of kings, in the inspiration of the Apocrypha, 
in the benefit of a fish-diet, in the anti-Christianity of the 
Pope, and in the binding authority of the example of the 
Early Church. Does any one man believe in all these 
things together ?”’ (Lectures on Ch. Difficulties, p. 200.) 


1 Letter to Dr. Wilberforce, Pusey’s Life, by Liddon, vol. iii. p. 44. 
See his letter to Mr. Keble (Qu. by Paul Swain, F.R.G.8S., Church Times, 
Feb. 27, 1903), and Bp. Forbes’s (of Brechin) X X XIX: Articles, on Art. 22, 
endorsed by Dr. Pusey (wide ‘Epistle dedicatory”’ of the book). 
Against all this must be set his Hirenicon of 1865. 
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Mr. Down fairly sums up the question thus: “‘ However 
much [the Reformers] may have wished to discourage 
[Invocation], we have no warrant whatever for asserting 
that [they] desired to make any reflection on the practice 
itself apart from the superstitions with which it had become 
incrusted.” (pp. 259, 260). 

Another well-known Anglican writer, Canon MacColl, of 
Ripon Cathedral," has thus described the nearness of 
the spiritual world as taught by Holy Scripture and 
corroborated by analogies drawn from physical science: 
““ Modern discoveries,’’ he says, ‘‘ throw light on the glimpses 
of the spiritual world which Holy Writ. . . . incidentally 
vouchsafes to us. If we are to believe the Bible, (that) 
world is not a region far away in space ; but close to us ; and 
we do not see its sights or hear its sounds simply because 
our bodily organs are too dull to apprehend them. We are 
thus in the condition of a man born deaf and blind into this 
world of sense. He is in the midst of two worlds, of which 

. . . he knows next to nothing. For him the abounding 
beauties of nature in the sphere of sight and sound are as if 
they were not. Let his eyes be opened and he finds him- 
self at once in the midst of a world of which before he had 
no conception—nothing but the vaguest notion from the 
report of those who had eyes to see. Open his ears, and 
another world is disclosed to him which his want of hearing 
had till then concealed from him.” 

He cites in confirmation: (1) Elijah’s answer to Elisha, 
when he prayed for a double portion of his spirit, “‘If thou 
see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee.” 
(2) Elisha’s prayer that the eyes of the Syrians might be 
opened. ‘A new sense was opened which revealed to the 
youth the agenciés of Divine Providenee invisible to mortal 
sight, which protect the servants of God.” (3) S. Luke iii. 
21, 22, and S. Matthew’s similar account: ‘“‘ The heavens 
were opened unto Him.” ‘‘'The meaning evidently is that 
prayer on the part of Jesus was in fact the opening of 
His sinless soul to that spiritual world which the gross 
environment of the mortal body hides from the multitude 


1 Reformation Settlement, ed. 2, pp. 177-181. 
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(4) S. John xii. 27-29. (5) Acts vii. 55-7. “‘ Where 
was the heaven into which the dying martyr gazed ? 
Millions of miles away, beyond the starry firmament? .. . 
Is it not plain . . . that a new sense was opened in him- 
self, which enabled him to see through the integuments of 
the natural life into the world of unseen realities which lie 
above it, not in space, but in altitude of being? The 
‘everlasting doors’ were ‘lifted up,’ and the proto-martyr 
was vouchsafed a glimpse into a world of unearthly splen- 
dours close to him, where his divine Master was standing 
ready to receive His faithful servant. But the persecutors 
of Stephen saw nothing but the rapt gaze of their victim ; 
for the world which was revealed to him is ‘ spiritually dis- 
cerned,’ and they lacked that spiritual insight.” (6) Acts 
ix., xxii. 9. ‘“‘Cavils against the inspiration of the Acts 
are sometimes founded upon this seeming discrepancy. 
What is the explanation? Evidently, that S. Paul’s 
companions heard the sound, while his ear alone caught its 
articulate language: Ta hwvyévta cuvérowct. 

Turning to the teaching of physical science, he remarks : 
‘* We talk of five bodily senses ; but in strictness of speech 
we have only one sense—that of touch. Our vision of exter- 
nal objects is nothing else but sensations made on the retina 
by contact with the vibrations of an external substance. 
To produce the sensation of scarlet, 477 billions of vibrations 
break upon the retina every second, while a ray of violet is 
caused by no fewer than 700 billions. Waves of light above 
or below these limits in number are invisible to the human 
eye, that is, they move too rapidly or too slowly to make 
any impression on the optic nerve. This is but another 
way of saying that objects innumerable may exist in the 

1 “ The heavenly voice which fell in articulate accents on the sensitive 
ear of our Saviour sounded like the rumbling of distant thunder on the 
duller organs of those who were about Him. I believe that several of the 
discrepancies in the Gospel account of our Lord’s Resurrection may be 
explained in the same way. Woman’s more refined and delicate organiza- 
tion is naturally more sensitive to spiritual influences than man’s, and this 
is probably the reason why the devout women who visited the tomb of 


the Risen Saviour saw more of the spiritual world than Peter or John” 
(MacColl, pp. 179-180). ‘ 
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midst of us which are of so subtle a nature as to elude our 
visual organs.” * 

The Council of Trent lays down that it is not merely law- 
ful but useful to invoke the Saints. Useful, both because 
they are powerful with God who has made them His friends, 
and because the custom makes real the thought of their 
closeness to us. 


“Two worlds are ours, tis only sin, 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within 
Clear as the sea and sky.” 2 


‘* Mists of earth enclose our vision ”’ ; the smoke, the dust, 
the noise of battle obscure our due apprehension of the 
blessed country peopled by the redeemed. ‘‘ Here we have 
no abiding city,’ and the Church, by this practice whose 
usefulness has stood the test of ages, bids us look up 
beyond the clouds that hide our true home from us, seeing 
with the eye of faith and conversing with the denizens of 
heaven—the great multitude which no man can number— 
that we may one day meet them, not as strangers but as 
intimate friends, well cognizant of our life-history, who have 
aided us in our struggles, saved us from evil, delivered us 
from temptation, and finally brought us to rejoice with 
them in the Presence of the everlasting God. 


1 Cf. Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces (ed. 4), “‘ Myriads of organized 
beings may exist imperceptible to our vision, even if we were among 
them.”’ 

2 Keble’s Christian Year. 
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THE RATIONALE OF SAINT-WORSHIP’* 


§1. THE Protestant VIEW 


WELL-KNOWN Anglican clergyman, many years 
ago, made a statement in a letter to the present 
writer on the subject of the cultus of the Saints, as practised 
in the Catholic Church, that has remained ever since im- 
pressed on his memory. It was to the effect that such 
worship was “a survival of the polytheism of the pagan.” 
However strange it may seem to the instructed Catholic 
that anyone could entertain for a moment so grotesque a 
conception of one of the most practical points of the Church’s 
doctrine, it is undeniable that my friend was not alone 
in his opinion. Perhaps the commonest stumbling-block 
in the way of acceptance of the Catholic claims lies just 
in this—that they are taken to involve a raising of the 
creature to a level with the Creator. 

The Saints seem to be regarded as inferior deities sharing 
essentially in the supreme attributes of God—inferior 
accidentally. Has not the Catholic his special patron 
whom he venerates with a peculiar love, and to whom 
he prays for spiritual and temporal benefits ? Is not Mary 
placed before him as a protectress through life and his 
consolation in the hour of death? Does he not bend his 
knee constantly before the images of the Blessed, like the 
Roman in the Pantheon of old ? 

And how, we are asked, can this practical part played 


1 It will be perceived that this essay is written on the usual a priors 
lines adopted by Roman Catholic apologists. How far tn practice creature- 
worship, however theoretically safeguarded, tends to obscure or take the 
place of the worship due to God, is another question altogether. Fact, 
unfortunately, does not invariably tally with the best-devised fancies. 
But a lengthy discussion of this aspect of the subject would be obviously 
outside the scope of the present paper. 
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by the Saints in the economy of the Catholic religion be 
reconciled with belief in the incommunicable dignity of 
God and the recognition of that dignity by unique, acts 
of worship? Is there not an abrogation of the supreme 
honour due solely to the infinite Being, when finite beings 
are worshipped in His place, and so far placed on an equality 
with Him ? 


§ 2. A MISCONCEPTION. 


This widespread misconception of Catholic teaching is 
based on a radically wrong assumption, viz., that it is 
possible to separate the Saint from the Author of sanctity. 
There is a wrong and idolatrous devotion of the creature 
at the expense of the Creator; but it is not from the 
children of the Church. To suppose that holy men and 
women, whether on earth or in heaven, can be reverenced 
and loved apart from all relation to God; to place a sharp 
line of demarcation between our religious worship of the 
Infinite and our respect for finite beings who have most 
nearly approached His perfection of sanctity,"—is to do 
nothing less than deny the absolute dependence of every 
creature, however holy, upon its Creator, the fount of 
holiness. We can only honour the Saint if in the very 
act we honour God whose grace has made the Saint. 

They who cavil at what they term the “excessive. 
honour” offered by the Catholic Church to her holiest 
children, forget that all reverence shown to the Saints 
is shown to God through them. We cannot as Christians 
honour them at all unless we honour at the same time — 
Jesus whom they have shown forth in their lives; nor 
love them, even sparingly and fearfully, except for His 
sake. ; 


§3. THe CaTHouic VIEW. 


This great truth of the all-pervading presence and power 
of God, whereby alone the finite creature of a day can show 
forth the excellence of a holy life, lies at the root of the 


1 Tt will be seen later on in what sense the inferior veneration of the 
saints differs from the supreme worship offered solely to God. ; 
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Catholic doctrine of Saint-worship. The Church does not 
separate the gift from the Giver, nor pay homage to any 
height of created perfection without acknowledging its 
source, and praising the infinite Being who is in Himself 
all-perfect. For what is it to honour a person? By 
“honour ”’ is meant a man or woman’s good name, and by 
“honouring ” a fellow-creature we recognize that excel- 
lence which we perceive in him. 


** Good name in man or woman 


Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” + 


Now this honour, this virtue that shines as the brightest 
jewel in the diadem of personal character, comes from God, 
“the giver of. every good gift.”’ He is the Father of 
lights, from whose unapproachable perfection every fitful 
gleam of human beauty—whether of form or feature, or 
truer, because spiritual loveliness of soul—shines down 
upon us. All excellence in man is but the faint reflection 
of the perfect excellence of God. Even as the fair landscape 
on a summer’s day—pasture-land, wooded slope, river 
bank, gently flowing stream—mirrors the ageless beauty 
of the infinite Creator, from whose mind it comes into 
being ; even as the unsearchable wonders of the untravelled 
fields of measureless space that stretch before us in the 
heavens by night, show forth His wisdom; so do the 
qualities of mind, the beauties of soul, the strength or 
attractiveness or winsomeness of character, the unutterable 
marvels of Divine grace on the soil of human nature, derive 
all their worth from the God who embraces in Himself the 
sum-total of perfection. 

He reveals Himself to us in everything that He has made 
—as much in human character as in physical nature— 
even “‘ His eternal power and Godhead.” Nay, it is in a 
far higher degree that the moral attributes of the saintly 
life manifest the nature of God in all its holiness. “‘ We 
find,” it has been well said, “‘in the world a progressive 
revelation. In the mechanical laws of inorganic nature 
are manifested (God’s) greatness, immortality, wisdom, 
and power; in the vital forms of flower and animal He 


1 Shakespeare, Othello, act III. scene III. 2S, James i. 17. 
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shows us that He is alive; in the thinking faculties, the 
conscience, will, love, personality of man, we catch faint 
glimpses of the Divine mind and character.” And a 
fortiori, in the virtues of the Saints—their self-abnegation, 
their heroic deeds for the welfare of men, their close com- 
munion with God—we see copies, as it were, of a great 
original, showing forth faintly, but truly, the characteristics 
of the Divine life. Grace is the source of every holy im- 
pulse, the well-spring of every form of saintly activity ; 
and the servants of God by its aid do but reflect on earth 
the beauty of holiness consummated in that glory for 
which grace is the seed and preparation. 

Thus, in honouring our fellow-beings for their natural 
gifts, in recognizing, that is to say, in them certain charms, 
a certain goodness, certain perfections, we do not detract 
anything from the honour, reverence, and worship which 
we owe to God alone. Rather in honouring the gift, we 
honour the Giver ; in praising the derived and finite beauty, 
we praise and adore the eternal Beauty. A stream cannot 
rise higher than its source, and every form of excellence in 
human character leads us back to the uncreated fountain- 
head of all perfection. 

As well might one be accused of idolatrously dishonouring 
the Creator when one gazes in rapture at lovely scenery, 
or the crimson tints of sunset, or the delicate bloom of the 
tiny flower, as in paying homage to a creature in whom we 
discern traits of self-sacrifice, nobility, purity, intellectual 
acumen, or moral strength. In either case we rise from 
the contemplation of the reflected glory to that of which 
it is the reflection ; we worship the Maker in the finished 
work of His hands. | 

Nor is the case different in regard to the supernatural 
virtues of the Saints—the result of their close union with 
God. When the Catholic Church (the faithful and jealous 
guardian of every part of the revealed Truth committed 
to her care) bids her children, in the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ to 
render honour to whom honour is due, tribute to whom 
tribute,’’* the honour of reverence to the saints, cofifessors, 
martyrs, virgins, of every age, and primarily to Mary the 

A Rom, xith 7} 
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saint of saints, the queen of martyrs, the virgin of virgins 
—the tribute of love to the princes of the Israel of God who 
have passed from the warfare of earth to the peace of 
Paradise—she does not thereby take away one jot or tittle 
from the supreme honour due to God, nor lessen by a 
farthing the tribute which is His by right. The worship 
due from the creature to the Creator stands on a totally 
different level from the relative honour paid to the. excel- 
lences and virtues of our fellow-men. We bow prostrate 
before our Father in Heaven in humble adoration of His 
perfections—His Beauty, Wisdom, Power, and Love, 
which surpass all understanding; we bend our knee to 
His saints and Mary their queen, in respect and veneration, 
because we see in them, as in a mirror, a reflection of the 
Divine light. There is an infinite difference between the 
worship of God, offered to Him by His representative on 
earth, in prayer—that highest act of the soul, in sacrifice— 
the spotless oblation of the Mass, in penitence—the abase- 
ment in tears of our whole being before Him—and the 
reverence we show for His sake to those who in their several 
spheres approached most nearly to His likeness. We 
cannot compare the finite perfections of the creature, whose 
life is as a shadow that passeth away, with the boundless 
perfections of the Godhead which are one with the Divine 
Essence; nor can we compare the supreme worship of 
Latria—the slave-like prostration* before an all-powerful 
Master—which the Church bids us to offer to God, with the 
limited worship of Hyperdulia and Dulia which she tells 
us to give to Mary and the saints and angels who make up 
heaven’s hierarchy of royalty. They who think that it 
is possible so to confuse the two kinds of perfection—the 
infinite and divine with the finite and human,—and the two 
kinds of worship—the absolute, paid to God as God, and 
the relative, paid to His creatures because they are His and 
as such manifest His attributes; they who accuse the 
Church of idolatry, maintaining that the gates of Hell 


1 Aarpeia is derived from Aarpis, a hired servant, and is used ex- 
clusively in the New Testament in the sense of the service or worship of 
God. (V. Robinson’s Lexicon [1860] in loco.) Cf. Plato, Apol., 23B, 
Phaed., 244K. 
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have prevailed against the ark of Covenant, and that 
“the pillar and ground” (édpaua: foundation)* of the 
Truth has become the support of a lie, in that it has ho- 
noured the creature rather than the Creator,—such people 
only show that they themselves have never grasped the 
true nature of the Divinity, nor really believed in the 
infinite gulf of separation that lies between the all-holy 
incomprehensible perfection of God, possessed by Him, 
on account of His nature which embraces in its fulness 
every possibility of existence, and the imperfect, derived 
grace and excellence of men and women whose lives have — 
manifested incompletely the perfection and holiness that 
are only found in their entirety in God. 


§ 4. A Great DIFFERENCE. 


We cannot honour the creature in the same sense and 
in the same way that we honour the Creator. From the 
very fact that the person we honour is a creature—one 
owning even existence to another—it follows that it is 
impossible for us to pay divine worship to him. 

It is on this ground that, as we have said at an earlier 
period, the Catholic cultus of the Saints is relative, imply- 
ing a relation to God, and not absolute, as though it were 
a thing apart from all connexion with Him. Just because 
the creature owes everything to God,—grace, excellence, 
spiritual perfection, no less than strength of will, intel- 
lectual ability, moral worth, in the natural order,—we pay 
an indirect honour only to the Saints. In other words, 
when we render our debt of homage, or pay our tribute 
of love to the princes of the Church and the Queen of 
Heaven, we do not honour or love them apart from Him, 
as though they were gods in themselves. Rather, in 
honouring the Saints we honour Him from whom this 
sanctity flows; in venerating Mary, we worship the Al-. 
mighty who chose her to be the Mother of His only begotten ~ 
Son. We worship God absolutely, without any qualifica- 
tions, or relation to another. He stands by Himself in 
solitary majesty, the Alpha and Omega of all perfection, 


POL TaN el. BLD: 
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the unique object of the supreme worship of every: soul 
endowed with the gift of understanding; we honour the 
Saints relatively and with a distinction, not for their own 
sakes, on account of their peculiar excellence as a thing 
obtained independently of the Divine power, but solely 
because of their nearness of approach to the Author of 
sanctity, their faithful likeness to the ageless Beauty from 
whom they derived every grace and spiritual perfection. 

In fine, we worship God Himself when we do homage to 
the creature who walked with Him in friendship through 
life’s pilgrimage, and now reigns with Him eternally in the 
new Jerusalem of which the Lamb is the light and the sun. 


§ 5. Wuy THis InprrEcT WorsHIP ? 


It may, however, be asked, Why pay this indirect, 
roundabout worship to God when we can go straight to 
His throne and adore Him simply and supremely as He 
is in Himself, without any relation to a creature? We 
reply that it is for two reasons: First, because such worship 
is in accordance with God’s universal providence; and, 
secondly, in order to keep alive in us as a vital practical 
reality, the fundamental truth of the dependence of every- 
thing created upon Him. 

We do not worship God directly in nature. He wills that 
through the works He has made we should touch His hand 
in faith and thanksgiving. 

Creation is at once His mirror and His garment: it leads 
us to Him in telling us of His perfections, while in itself it 
clothes His eternal thoughts. ‘“‘ Look only,” says St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, “look only at an ear of corn, at the 
budding of a plant . . . at the beauty in fruit and flower 
of the early autumn; at the mountains, their bases green 
with grass which no human hand has sown, while their 
summits cleave the azure of the sky; at the springs that 
issue from their swelling slopes like fruitful breasts, to run 
in rivers through the glens; at the sea that receives all 
waters, yet remains within its bounds. ... Look at 
these and such like sights . . . and can the eye of reason 
fail to read in them lessons of truth ?”’ * 

1 De mort. inf. 
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“If ever [writes Gregory’s brother and fellow-follower 
of Origen, Basil] on a bright night, while gazing at the 
stars in all their beauty, you have thought of the Creator 
of all things ; if you have asked yourself who it is that has 
bespangled heaven with such flowers, and endowed all 
things with usefulness even greater than their beauty ; 
if ever in the day-time you have studied the wonders of 
the light and raised yourself by things visible to the invisible 
Being,—then you are a fit auditor of Christian Truth.” * 

God is immanent in nature. Perceiving Him there, we 
adore Him, and praise His name with a relative and indirect 
worship. — 

This mode of approach to the Divine presence is a con- 
dition of our nature made up of matter and spirit. The 
mind can know nothing except through the ministry of 
sense. The eye must first perceive ere the soul can appre- 
hend the beauty that lies before it. From material things 
we rise to things spiritual, from earthly objects to the 
thought of their heavenly realities. 

“So (we) behold in every creature, as in a mirror, the 
omnipotence of Thee, my God. There shineth in the 
creatures, as in a glass, the majesty of the Creator. The 
senses are the gates of the imagination, and with the senses 
we behold the creatures by knowledge whereof we come 
to know the goodness and wisdom of the Creator. ‘ Woe 
to you who look not upon that which God doth, or consider 
not the work of His hands,’ saith the prophet Isaias. By 
the works many times are known the workmen that wrought 
them, although we see them not with our corporeal eyes.” * 

Earth, sea, and sky are eloquent of the wonders of the 
Almighty, proclaiming aloud His goodness, wisdom, and 
power. And why should it be different in the far fairer, 
although invisible, work of grace ? 

If nature speaks to us of God, so that we can truly wor- 
ship Him in it, what is to prevent us from beholding and 
praising Him in the grace which has deified our restored 
humanity in the person of the Saints? Each effect of the 
Creator’s love discloses to us something of His nature in 


1 Hexam., vi. 1. 
2 “ Part of a Diary.’ 
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its own order and degree. There is an ascending scale in 
the music of creation’s harmonies, even as there is an 
ascending perfection in the bewildering variety of the gifts 
that comprise creation. As grace surpasses nature, so 
does the excellence of the Saints demand a higher acknow- 
ledgment of God, the author of all virtue. As on a ladder, 
rung upon rung, we ascend through the myriad works of 
creation in their divisions and subdivisions, to their Almighty 
Creator. Their form varies in perfection, leading the soul 
gradually, stage by stage, to the contemplation of the 
uncreated Beauty, as they bid us see in them faint shadows 
of their Maker’s nature, off-rayings of His eternal glory.’ 

The lives of the Saints, spent in faithful imitation of the 
life of God Incarnate, complete the ascending scale of 
earthly perfections. The Creator as yet we cannot behold, 
but we are on the road that leads to vision, when we see 
Him mirrored in the creatures who have by their holiness 
most nearly resembled the perfection of His nature. 

And as the contemplation of God in nature must end in 
acts of worship, so the manifestation of His sanctity in the 
holy lives of His closest followers—creatures admitted to 
the communion of His intimate friendship—leads of neces- 
sity to prostration before His foot-stool. We reverence 
the Creator in His lower works which we see around us, 
approaching Him indirectly and mediately through them ; 
and why should it be otherwise when His spiritual gifts of 
supernatural grace are in question? The whole order of 
Providence implies that it is the Divine will that we should 
see God everywhere—as much in the finished work of a 
saintly life as in the glories of the setting sun—and seeing 
Him, should recognize His presence by acts of praise, 
thanksgiving and worship. 

Secondly, the Catholic cultus of the Saints finds its 
justification in its practical witness to this great central 
truth of God’s universal power. Everything depends 
upon its Creator. The forces of nature are so many forms 
of Divine energy, brought into existence by the fiat of the 
Divine will, and sustained in being by His perpetual con- 
cursus. Similarly, the effects of grace in the lives of the 


1 Cf, Hebrews i. 3. “* dmavyacpa tis Soéns aitop.” 
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Christian saints are derived from the inexhaustible stores 
of God’s eternal holiness. And by venerating these 
effects, by honouring the purity of Mary, the gentleness of 
St. Francis, the heroism of Xavier, the Church keeps fast 
hold of God’s supreme dominion over every work of His 
hand. To a world sunk in materialism she preaches the 
superiority of the works of the spirit to those that minister 
to the goods of senses, and that the righteous deeds of her 
greatest children show forth the power of God not less, 
but more than the mightiest achievements of science, 
warfare, or commerce. 

It is hard enough, in an age so self-reliant as the present, 
to remember that man without God is nothing ; it is 
equally difficult to men who have made self-indulgence 
a fine art, to judge at their right relative value the fleeting 
benefits of material progress and the solid, though unseen, 
works of Divine grace; but the task would be well nigh 
impossible were there not the presence among us of a 
Church setting up an uncompromising standard by which 
to test the objects of human endeavour, and never failing 
by her practical teaching to make men recognize God’s 
universal sovereignty over every work and effect of human 
hands. 

By compelling her children to venerate the Saints, the 
Church, on the one hand, attacks Pantheism in its strong- 
hold, and, on the other, keeps in proportion the truth 
exaggerated by its sophistries. She teaches strenuously 
that God’s power is omnipresent. His ramifications in 
every outlet of human activity—in the rhapsodies of 
St. Theresa, or the toilsome life of untiring activity for © 
the good of souls of a 8. Vincent of Paul, no less than in the 
laborious studies of the scientist—and that He is glorified 
in His saints, whilst never obscuring the infinite separation 
that must ever exist between the Creator existing from 
eternity, and the creature brought into being in time. 
The Catholic is taught to worship God’s attributes in their 
created copies—His wisdom in 8. Augustine, His love in 
S. John—but He is never allowed to forget the words 
of the Vatican Council,’ that ‘‘ the substance of God and 

1 Sess. III. De Deo omnium rerum Creatore, Can. 3. 
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of the visible universe is not one and the same,”’ and that 
‘if anyone shall affirm that finite things are emanations of 
the Divine essence so that God comprises the sum total 
of existences,’ he must be held accursed. 

Saint-worship is no idolatrous imitation of a Pagan 
prototype. It is the concrete sign of the soul’s sense of the 
utter dependence of everything upon God. The more His 
power is realized, the greater will be the reverence shown 
to those who have best corresponded with its spiritual 
energizings in their holiness of life. Appreciation of the 
works of grace in the righteous deeds of the Saints will 
lead to a deeper apprehension of the fathomless abyss of 
the Divine sanctity, issuing in an attempt to reproduce 
it, however faintly, in ourselves. 

For the honour paid to the Saints springs primarily from 
love to God, with whom they are united in close relationship 
—an honour akin to that which we give freely to friends of 
a dear friend—and love does not rest content with mere 
lip-service : it stretches forth inevitably into action. Thus 
our tribute to the Saints is of no low currency. It is of 
sterling value—even the gold of a life spent in reproducing 
their virtues. We honour God when we honour His chosen 
friends ; and the truest honour we can pay them is the 
honour of faithful imitation, winning thereby for ourselves 
the right of access to their presence and a final share in 
their eternal reward. 
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ON THE. NON-INFALLIBLE DOGMATIC FORCE OF THE BULL 
Apostolicae Curae. 


In the essay on Papal Infallibility we endeavoured to set 
down the limitations that hedge round the Vatican defi- 
nition. It was then attempted to show that the Moderates 
at the Council, represented by Dr. Newman and 
Bishop Clifford in England, and by Mgr. Dupanloup in 
France, were the true victors, seeing that the exaggerations 
of their opponents were tacitly condemned, and that, so far 
from the area of Papal dogmatic decisions being extended 
both quantitatively and qualitatively (that is to say, as 
to their number and force in conscience), it remained station- 
ary for all practical purposes. 

The conditions necessary, according to the Decree, for the 
due exercise of Papal Infallibility are so searching that 
theologians can only unanimously state that they have 
been fulfilled in a solitary instance—that of the Bull Ineffa- 
bilis Deus of Pius IX., defining the Immaculate Conception 
—from the days of Peter to those of his latest successor. 

There are, however, other Papal decisions which, without 
possessing the aroma of infallibility, seem at first sight, from 
their peremptory wording, to claim finality for their judg- 
ments and unquestioning assent from the whole body of 
the faithful. It remains, therefore, to consider the precise 
dogmatic force of such authoritative though not infallible 
pronouncements. We have a case in point in the ending 
on the part of Rome of a recent burning controversy. 

The Bull Apostolicae Curae of September 1897, condemned 
the Holy Orders of the English Church as “ absolutely null 
and utterly void.’ What, then, must be the attitude of 


Roman Catholics on the question? That an assent of some 
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kind to the decision must be forthcoming is evident. So 
long as one is in communion with the Vicar of Christ, it 
would be obviously impossible to differ mutinously from 
him. An individual is no more at liberty to defy supreme 
authority on a point of theology, than a child to flout its 
mother’s judgment because it thinks she is in the wrong. 
The parallel is important, for it shows us the precise kind 
of submission that is required from a loyal Catholic. It is 
not necessarily an intellectual submission. The child is at 
liberty to continue to hold its own opinion, although it 
must be ready to submit its imperfect judgment to the 
better wisdom of its mother; and the Catholic is not 
obliged to commit an act of mental suicide ; he may, e.g., 
consider, as a matter of personal opinion, that the scholastic 
arguments of the Papal Bull were worsted by the temperate 
rejoinder of the Anglican Archbishops'—but he has, for all 
that, to bow his head to a superior ruling than his own 
reason, and not to continue to uphold what it has con- 
demned. There is such a thing as the pietas fider, the filial 
devotion which faith fosters in her children towards their 
spiritual parents—the Church and its divinely-appointed 
head. The Pope speaks: the faithful obey. Their assent 
is, in its essence, moral and not intellectual. It is 
founded on the vital relationship that exists between the 
head and the members of an organic body—a relationship 
that brings in its train obedience based upon love. The will 
and not the intellect is its source. However much it may be 
against the grain, the child must side with its mother, and 
the Catholic must echo the words of Peter. The assent, 
however,is not the same as that due to an infallible decree— 
whether of an Gicumenical Council or of the supreme Pon- 
tiff ; for, as we have seen, it need not be absolute, and it is 
only of a temporary character. According to the Vatican 
definition, infallibility is exercised on matters of faith and 
morals—on those and on none others. There is not a word 
about the “‘ dogmatic facts,’ or ‘“‘ texts of human origin,” 


1 4 fortiori he is at liberty to consider the so-called ‘‘ Vindication ”’ of the 
Bull Apostolicae Curae, by Cardinal Vaughan and the English Roman 
Catholic Episcopate, as a singularly weak and inept piece of special 
pleading. 
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on which so much theological ingenuity has been wasted. 
Even if it were certain that “‘ dogmatic facts’ did come 
under the definition, it would yet remain a moot point what 
were *‘dogmatic facts” in particular cases. So far, the 
Bull Unigenitus, against Jansenius, is the only clear instance 
in which theologians generally consider the Pope to have 
spoken ex cathedré on a matter connected, mediately and 
indirectly, with dogma—and even here there are some dis- 
sentients. But pace a recent local episcopal pronounce- 
ment, the Bull on Anglican Orders is not infallible, for 
the very reason that it fails to fulfil one at least of the con- 
ditions laid down by the Vatican Council for the exercise 
of Papal Infallibility—the nature of the subject-matter. 
Those who would place a controversial hypothesis about 
“the matter and form of the Sacraments in a given case 
in which a dogmatic fact is under discussion,”’ on the same 
level as such cardinal doctrines of Christianity as the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, or the Atonement, receive no countenance 
from Authority—the writer understands that no one -in 
Rome of any theological weight upholds the infallible nature 
of Leo XIII.’s Bull ;—they rather show how far the exigencies 
of modern partisan warfare can make men part company 
with the teaching of history, the Fathers, and the Primitive 
Church.’ 


1 Father Ryder, Congr. Orat., well characterises the “‘ Joint Pastoral,” 
to which allusion is made in the text, as “a Pastoral and nothing more,” 
not “‘a muffled echo of Niczea or Chalcedon—General Council and Pope, 
as it were, in one’; “a discourse highly sanctioned . . . containing a 
godly doctrine suitable to the times, but by no means necessarily exhaustive, 
or rendering a complete account of the situation” ; “‘ not a voice crying in 
the wilderness, but one that finds and takes its place in an ordered or- 
chestra ” (Weekly Register, May 17, 1901, p. 629). 

2 Cf. an article, admirable alike for its charity and breadth, by Rev. 
BE. L. Taunton, in Catholic Times, September 5, 1902: “It is not at all 
necessary to consider that the gift of infallibility enters into the question, 
unless we postulate that the subject matter of Anglican Orders forms a 
part of the Pentecostal deposit.’’ In the previous sentence he hints at 
the possibility of a reversal of the Papal decision if proof were forthcoming 
that “‘ some essential matter’ had not been “ considered by the Court.” 
Such a contingency might occur at any time if documents were discovered 
in the Vatican archives of sufficient authority to annul, or explain, those 
unearthed recently by Dr. Gasquet. Father Taunton defends the passage 
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Now only an infallible decree demands full, absolute, 
unhesitating and irrevocable assent. Theologians make a 
clear distinction between the Authoritative and Infallible 
Magisterium on the one hand, and the Authoritative but 
not Infallible Magisterium on the other, and the kinds of 
assent due to the pronouncements of each. Thus Father 
Hurter, S.J., after stating that the Authoritative and In- 
fallible Magistericum is (1) the Roman Pontiff, and (2) 
the coetus episcoporum, whether (a) assembled in Gicumen- 
ical Council, or (6) scattered throughout the world, declares 
that the Roman congregations, amongst other sources of 
the authentic but not infallible Magisterium, can teach 
authoritatively though not infallibly.. From this it is plain 
that a decision from the Curia condemning Anglican Orders, 
has a quite distinct authoritative force in conscience from 
that, e.g., of a general council. There is no guarantee of 
infallibility in the one case; there is in the other. 

But, it may be asked, cannot the Holy Father, by promul- 
gating such a decree of a congregation in a Bull, make it to 
share in the infallibility which he possesses when defining a 
doctrine concerning faith or morals ?- Father Hurter ’ is clear 
that this case can only happen when the Pontiff makes the 
decree his own, and publishes it with those adjuncts which 
are declared by the Vatican decree to be necessary for an 
infallible utterance. How these conditions are fulfilled 
is explained by Cardinal Franzelin,’ as follows: Beginning 
by saying that the Pope must show by necessary signs his 
intention of defining a doctrine ex cathedrd, so that the decree 
ceases to belong to the congregation, whose office is only that 
of a consultor; he proceeds to state that it is not enough 
for the judgment of the congregation to be confirmed by the 
swpreme authority of Christ’s Vicar in order for it to become 
infallible, since such authority can be called ‘‘ supreme” 
either intensione exercitit or in sud substantia; and in the 


quoted from his article in a subsequent letter, denying ea professo the 
infallibility of the Buil (Catholic Times, September 19, 1902, p. 3). 

1 Medulla Theol. Dogm. (ed. 2), n. 411. 

2 Op. cit., Tract. iv. De Fide, n. 411. 

3 De divind traditione et Scriptura (ed. 2), scholion 1, post thes. xii. 
p. 133. 
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latter way he exercises his apostolic power (e.g., in granting 
indulgences, dispensations, etc.), without there always being 
intensio in exercitio huius potestatis; but there must be 
both the “confirmatio pontificia decreti” and the ‘‘suprema 
intensio ”’ of the exercise of the apostolic authority for an 
infallible pronouncement. So, he concludes, there cannot be 
a Papal confirmation of a doctrinal decree without its being 
ex supremd auctoritate quae nimirum est pontificia ; but there 
can be such a confirmation without the suprema intensio 
of this authority, which is found alone in definitions ex 
cathedré.* Inshort, a Papal confirmation of a congregational 
judgment, even if embodied in a Bull, is not necessarily 
infallible. To be infallible it must possess the adjuncts 
required by the Vatican definition. Unless, therefore, proof 
is forthcoming that the Holy Father showed, by unques- 
tionable signs, his intention of exercising his supreme power 
as Shepherd and Teacher of the whole flock of Christ, under 
the necessary conditions, in the Bull Avpostolicae Curae, it 
cannot lay claim to a final and infallible force. 

As to its precise force in conscience, we may be guided by 
the following rules, framed by Father Hurter, with regard to 
authoritative, but not infallible pronouncements: (1) No 
absolutely undoubting assent, or one that cannot be firmer, 
is demanded of us, as would be the case if there were an 
exercise of the Authoritative and Infallible Magisterium. 
(2) But, unless some weighty authority should weaken the 
force of the judgment, one must not speak against it. (3) 
One must give, moreover, an internal assent of some kind 
to it. (4) Yet—and here the words are important—if 
weighty theological reasons lead the mind to a contrary 
opinion, it is lawful for it to doubt, to assent conditionally, 
even to suspend the assent, until the consent of the Uni- 
versal Church, or of the Pope (i.e., speaking ex cathedrd) can 
be obtained. 

A case in point is the well-known Instructio ad Armenos 
of Eugenius IV. In that authoritative document the Pope 
lays down, in language that leaves no loophole for ambiguity, 
the matter and form of the Seven Sacraments. He states 
with equal emphasis and clearness that e.g., water is the valid 

1 Father Hurter, 8.J., Op. cit., Tract. iv. De Fide, nn. 412, 413. 
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matter for baptism, and the paten and chalice containing 
the Eucharistic elements form the valid matter for ordination 
to the priesthood. This ‘“ delivery of the instruments (porrec- 
tio instrumentorum),”’ as itis technically called, together with 
the accompanying words Accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium 
Deo, missamque celebrare (‘‘ Receive the power of offering 
sacrifice to God, and of celebrating Mass”) —a_ rite 
lacking in every Eastern Ordinal up to the present day— 
was not declared essential in the West until the promul- 
gation of his decree to the Armenians by Eugenius IV. at 
the Council of Florence (A.D. 1437), and S. Thomas, in the thir- 
teenth century was the first Doctor of note who main- 
tained that it was a necessity for a valid ordination. That 
view was prevalent in the Roman Catholic Church until 
comparatively recent times. The learned liturgiologist and 
theologian, Morinus, of the Oratory, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, was the first to point out that the “ traditio 
instrumentorum ’? was unknown for a thousand years in the 
West, even as it was unknown at any time in the un-chang- 
ing Kast. In his work, De Sacris Ordinationibus (A.D. 1686), 
he ascribes the then current theory as to the requisites for 
validity to the patent fact that the “ doctores scholastici ”’ 
were ‘‘ Graecarum ordinationum ignari et antiquae Latin- 
orum traditionis incuriosi.’”’* His argument is based on an 
appeal to antiquity. ‘‘ He investigated [writes Bishop Gore] 
and reproduced in his work types of early Oriental ordination 
from ancient Greek and other Eastern MSS., and demon- 
strated the absence of the ceremony in question from these 
rites. Yet Oriental ordinations were confessedly valid. He 
then reproduced the earliest types of Western ordinations 
from Latin MSS., and demonstrated that in the West 
the ceremony with its accompanying words was a later 
addition unknown in the first thousand years of the 
Church’s history. He then asserted the principle that 
only that could be essential which had been the practice 
both in East and West, and the constant practice from 
the first (i.e., ‘the laying-on of hands with accompany- 
ing prayer.) (The Christian Ministry, ed. 4, note to p. 62). 


1 Anglice: ‘Ignorant of Greek ordinations and careless of the ancient 
Latin tradition ”’ (Pars IIT. ex. i, I. 1). 
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From that time forward the teaching of Eugenius IV. on 
the essentials for a valid ordination fell more and more into 
discredit. | Once considered binding upon Catholics, it 
was seen, from a fuller knowledge of history and of 
liturgiology, to cut at the root of the validity, not 
merely of Eastern Orders, but of those of the Primitive 
Church from whence the sacerdotal life of Rome herself 
was derived. In other words, the ‘“ weighty reasons” 
mentioned by Father Hurter intervened ; assent to the 
Papal doctrine was first- suspended and then withdrawn, 
until the Instructio ad Armenos of Eugenius IV. has be- 
come a dead letter to-day. So it may happen with the Bull 
Apostolicae Curae. 

In the meantime, it is important to remember that the 
question discussed in the latter document has only been 
closed for the present. If Leo XIII. could bid the Com- 
missioners at Rome to place on one side the decisions of 
former Popes, and to consider the validity of Anglican 
Orders de novo, there is nothing to prevent a future Pope, 
should fresh evidence come to light (as might conceivably 
happen to-morrow from a discovery in the Vatican 
archives, or elsewhere, of Bulls or Briefs of Paul IV. or Pius 
VY. concerned with the Edwardine Ordinal, of a different 
tenour from those unearthed by Dr. Gasquet), from 
adopting precisely similar measures and from disregarding 
the decision of 1896.* 

Theologians expend their ingenuity in explaining away 
the plain doctrinal teaching of Eugenius IV.; it would re- 


1 The concluding paragraph of the Bull, forbidding the question to be 
re-opened, must not be taken too literally. It is the customary ending 
to Bulls of greater importance, and no one at all conversant with the stylus 
Curiae would be likely to construe it aw pied de la lettre. Thus the Bull 
Dominus ac Redemptor noster of Clement XIV. (4.D. 1773), suppressing 
the Society of Jesus, concludes in a similar strain: “ We forbid this Bull 
to be called in question, invalidated, or repealed ... and. . . we ordain 
that [it] shall always continue to be effective and . . . shall be inviolably 
observed by all and every one whcm it concerns, or may concern at any 
future time.” Yet it is a dead letter to-day. And such, it is devoutly to 
be hoped in the interests of Christian unity, may be the fate, in God’s good 
Providence, of the equally peremptory Bull Apostolicae Curae of Pope 
Leo XIII. : 
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quire indeed a bold prophet to assert that, under no pos- 
sible concatenation of circumstance, they will never 
be similarly employed on the Bull Apostolicae Curae of 
Pope Leo XIII, 


Finis. 
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